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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
NOVEMBER 16, 1926 


Pursuant to a change made in the by-laws of the Society 
at the September meeting, the annual meeting of the 
American Catholic Historical Society has been fixed per- 
manently for November instead of December, in the hope 
that members will find it more convenient to attend at a time 
other than during the Christmas holidays. 

This report, therefore, covers only eleven months of the 
Society’s work; but, curtailed as the period is, the record is a 
notable one in points of activity and achievement. 

Among the most important of the activities were the his- 
torical pageant, CONSTANCY, given in the Metropolitan 
Opera House, September 13 and 14, and the Society’s exhibit 
at the Sesqui-Centennial. The pageant was a well-planned 
and brilliantly executed presentation of the salient facts of 
Catholic participation in historic events in America. The 
pageant was so successful and so graphic in its exposition of 
neglected phases of our history that it is proposed to have a 
similar one each year. 
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The Society’s exhibit at the Sesqui-Centennial comprised 
many articles of historical interest and value selected from 
the Society’s collections. 

These two features attracted and are attracting much at- 
tention to the Society, and should prove factors in convincing 
the Catholics of the Nation that the preservation of Catholic 
records and the teaching of Catholic history are matters of 
growing importance. 

There is need, as the Rev. Dr. Peter Guilday pointed out in 
his presidential address last December, of a “ renaissance of 
study in the history of our Catholic past”. That renaissance 
may be slow in coming, but the officers of this Society have 
confidence that the loyalty of Catholics to Catholic ideals will 
surely bring it about. 

Believing that there are many Catholics in this Archdiocese 
who may be enlisted in the Society’s work, a Committee was 
appointed at the February meeting to make an appeal for new 
members. The members of this Committee have been mak- 
ing personal appeals to those not already on our rolls, with 
some measure of success. In addition, many letters have 
been sent out. Although this has been done very recently, 
there have been some encouraging responses. 

At the annual meeting to-day Dr. Flick expressed the hope 
that the coming year may be a very important one for the 
Society. He had observed signs of revival of interest in the 
work of the organization. There had been discussions, not 
without prospect of fruition, concerning the need of a fire- 
proof building for the Society’s invaluable collections. A 
prominent citizen said he had in mind the restoration of St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, which had long been neglected. This pro- 
posed work at the Cemetery has the Cardinal’s endorsement. 

At the January meeting a movement was started to gather 
and publish materials of general and local interest concerning 
American and Catholic history. 
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The Rev. Francis E. Tourscher, O.S.A., chairman of the 
Committee on Historical Research, prepared a statement, 
and the Rt. Rev. Monsignor J. L. J. Kirlin framed a ques- 
tionnaire that was sent to the chancellors and other officers 
of the dioceses. Information was asked on many matters of 
organization and management and other details of each par- 
ish’s history. 

A new department of the Recorps was authorized, to con- 
sist of notes of principal Catholic events of the country. 

The REcorDs now comprise 37 volumes, and historians, 
students, and general readers will find the volumes a treasury 
of historical matter. The Jndex to the REecorps is a very 
important aid to those who wish to consult the volumes. 

The Society was represented by Dr. L. EF. Flick ata 
luncheon that was given at the Pennsylvania Historical 
Society in honor of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Sweden. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Wastl, who closes his term as 
president at this meeting, has given generously of his time 
and means to furthering the cause of the Society. The 
thanks of the Society cannot be too warmly expressed for his 
important services. It is gratifying to note that Monsignor 
Wastl was elected in January a member of the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Historical Association. 

Pea WiNSLEY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE SOCIETY 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENSES FROM DECEMBER I, 1925 


to NovEMBER 30, 1926 


Receipts 
Dues from Active Members ............ $2,160.00 
Dues from Contributing Members ...... 4.00 
Dues from Lite Members 07.2... ...- > 150.00 
SUDSCLIpPtiontOMNECORDS merece tiesto 357.05 
Advertisements in RECORDS ............ 190.00 
Salesots RECORDS! acces oo le ee eigkiera ste ater 21.50 
SalevOly INDEX © Ansett Graeme ee ee 20.00 
Salerot RESEARCH ESe Gee hie se ae eee tere 7.00 
Subscriptions to Binding Fund ......... 650.00 
Donations Meets cee cece as oe oe 800.00 
Receipts ctromucaLdipaty sere seer once Q9.1I 
Receipts roms bageant muses cect ses 4,106.67 
Salejiot Guplicatecmacvsnemtree ete eeieeiee 5.00 
Prize WSsay anon eee ee Cer iotsacnteneaerns 200.00 
Cancellationzot insunance memcea tee ee 144.00 
devia Rocher Hstatepa ect sae a ieee eee 73.24 
Interest on bonds, Life Membership Fund 45.00 
Interest on bonds, Endowment Fund .... 190.00 
Interest on deposits, General Fund ..... 90.35 
Interest on deposits, Life Mem. Fund ... 50.20 
Interest on deposits, Endowment Fund .. 8.87 


Balance December 1, 1925 ..... 


Expenses 
Account of Committee on Hall 

Wrater rent: ovacccs ao eee $12.00 
Gas and electricity .......... 20.02 
Oa Pe alin a ioc Cee 346.50 
Repairs and house supplies .... 328.06 
AMItOP Aye Nrcosers cok ne Cee 311.00 
Premium on 

Insurance on building ......... 160.00 
Insurance on contents ........ 60.00 


$2,314.00 


506.15 


$6,462.44 


$1,237.58 


$9,372.59 
1,484.40 


$10,856.90 
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Account of Committee on Library 


IBS OOKGit om reictatile rh rept ieee 268.15 
Binding books and newspapers . 259.00 
Pamphlet) binders y...0e esse 6.45 
533.60 
Account of Committee on Publication 
Printing 3 numbers of REcorps 959.02 
Printing complete list of names 141.55 
Wrappers for Recorps ....... 8.40 
Hauling Recorps to P. O. and 
Ib; wate postage: nn .cunc acess 16.72 
1,125.69 
Account of Secretary 
Printing, postage, stationery .. 359.82 
RelephonGaswectaatathe aAbae 65.04 
Dues in Fed. Hist Societies .... 3.00 
Mimeograph machine ......... 45.00 
Refund on overpaid subscription 2.50 
Salariesio te Clerks syares.. ciate 1,425.00 
Par eantmexpenses oy os cele nase 4,193.52 
6,094.78 
$8,001.65 
Transferred to life membership fund ....... 150.00 
—— $0,141.65 
Balance in General Fund December 1. 1926 $1,715.34 
Endowment Fund 
hyested Mik DONGSmrew tee racy aaleen sal visidis sired,» Ovals re $3,900.00 
LING CPOSIt Tre nanan as tnieei stir sates ct! upto Cs a25'e ig Sue 225.50 
$4,125.50 
Life Membership Fund 
Mnivested tn DOUdS me miiae tre np cert eit. oats viene $1,000.00 
Onedepositeeria em iametaAcaas a sieein ato ecutisass 200.00 
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COMMITTEES OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 1927 


Committee on Finance 


Mr. WALTER B. Gripzons, Chairman. 
Mr. Francis J. WALSH. 
Mr. WILLAM J. KIRRANE. 


Committee on Publication 


Mr. JAMES P. ConsIDINE, Chairman. 
Mr. Epwarp J. GALBALLY. 
Mr. JAMEs P. Focarty. 


Committee on Library 


Dr. JoHN F. RopERER, Chairman. 
Dr. LAWRENCE F. FLiIcK. 

Mr. FRANKLIN S. Horn. 

THE Rev. PETER Guitpay, PH.D. 
Miss ANNA McGowan. 


Committee on Historical Research 


THE Rev. Francis E. TourscHer, O.S.A., Chairman. 
Rev. Micuaet Hoeav, S.J. 

Rev. THomas J. Burke, J.C.D. 

Mrs. Honor WatsH. 

Mrs. E. Russet JONES. 

Mr. St. ALBAN KITE. 

Mr. C. GERALD FENERTY. 

Mr. ARTHUR SEGRAVE-DALY. 

Mr P. A. KINSLEY. 


Committee on Hall 


Miss Apa Datiert, Chairman. 
Mrs. Wo. J. DovyLe. 

Mrs. PEMBROKE D. Harton. 
Mrs. Joun J. McKenna. 
Mrs. Marcaret E. NaTHAN. 
Dr. EVELEEN DouREDOURE. 
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BOARD OF MANAGERS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY FOR 1927 


Mr. DanteL C. DonoGHUE, President. 

Rev. Joun J. Metton, Vice-president. 

Mr. P. A. Kinsey, Corresponding Secretary. 
Miss HELEN C. McDevitt, Recording Secretary. 
Mr. THomaAs CULLINAN, Tyeasurer. 

Rev. F. P. Stecrriep. 

Rev. MicHaet Hocan, S.J. 

Mrs. Honor WALSH. 

Mr. James P. Focarty. 

Mr. FRANKLIN S. Horn. 

Dr. JoHN F. RopEReEr. 

Rev. Francis E. TourscHer, O.S.A. 

Mr. WALTER B. GIBBONS. 

Mr. JAMES P. CONSIDINE. 

Miss ApA DALLETT. 


(All past Presidents of the Society are ipso facto members 
of the Board of Managers.) 


AN EARLY PHILADELPHIA CATHOLIC TRUTH 
SOCIETY—1827. 


Just one hundred years ago there was established in 
Philadelphia perhaps the first of our American Catholic 
Truth Societies. Its title was “ The Society for the Defence 
of the Catholic Religion from Calumny and Abuse”. 
Among the early publications of Catholic Americana in the 
possession of the American Catholic Historical Society is an 
eight-page pamphlet, printed by Joseph R. A. Skerrett, of 
Philadelphia, in 1827, giving the list of officers, the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, and the names of the members of 
this organization. It will be of no little interest to reprint 
the tiny brochure, and hear in this echo of a hundred years 
back the same sounds that assail the modern ear. History 
repeats itself, particularly in the ‘‘envenomed warfare” 
that “is unceasingly carried on against the Roman Catholics 
by bigoted and illiberal members of various other religious 
denominations . . . with an utter disregard of historical 
truth ’’—even on the floor of the Senate in this year of grace, 
1927. The following names of the officers and of the mem- 
bers of the Society may well awaken strange memories in the 
mind of the older generation of Philadelphia Catholics. 


OFFICERS OF THE-SOGIEDTY. 


President. 
Rev. WILLIAM V. HAROLD, D. D. 
Vice Presidents. 


MATHEW CAREY, 
JOHN KEATING. 
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Treasurer. 
WILLIAM WHELAN. 


Secretary. 
DANIEL J. DESMOND. 


Acting Committee. 


iM: Catey, John Carrell, 
J. J. Borie, Cornelius Tiers, 
R. W. Meade, Rey. Dr. Ryan, 
Joseph Dugan, Charles Johnson, 
Joseph G. Nancrede, M. D. William W. Haly. 
CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 


SOCIETY POR THE DEFENCE 
OF THE 


CARHOLIC RELIGION, Xe: 


Whereas, an envenomed warfare is unceasingly carried on 
against the Roman Catholics by bigoted and illiberal members 
of various other religious denominations, as well in their pulpits 
as through the press, in which, with an utter disregard of his- 
torical truth, the most unfounded accusations are alleged against 
the former, as regards both their religious opinions and prac- 
tices, particularly on the subject of religious persecution, which 
is falsely charged as a crime almost exclusively perpetrated by 
Roman Catholics : 

And whereas, this warfare has hitherto been too tamely sub- 
mitted to, which has tended to impair the character of the 
religion, and, to a certain degree, affect that of its members: 

And whereas, justice to the Roman Catholics, and a due 
regard to the opinions of their fellow citizens, require that such 
calumnies be repelled by adequate authorities. 
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Therefore Resolved, that we, the subscribers, do hereby agree 
to form ourselves into an association under the title of “ The 
Society for the Defence of the Catholic Religion from Calumny 
and Abuse,” of which the following are the rules and regula- 
tions :— 

1. The object of the Society shall be to publish and distribute, 
gratuitously, or otherwise, as the case may require, such books 
and pamphlets as may be calculated to refute the calumnious 
accusations alleged against the Catholics. 

2. The annual subscription shall be two dollars. Sixteen 
dollars shall constitute a life subscription. 

3. The officers of the Society shall be a President, two Vice 
Presidents, a Secretary, and Treasurer. 

4. The President, or, in his absence, one of the Vice Presi- 
dents, or, in their absence, a chairman chosen protempore, shall 
preside at all meetings of the Society. 

5. The Secretary shall keep correct minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the Society, notify the members of the meetings, and do 
all other business that appertains to his office. 

6. The Treasurer shall receive all the monies of the Society— 
and pay all orders on him, signed by the President, and counter- 
signed by the Secretary. 

7. There shall be an acting committee of ten members, of 
whom four, with the chairman, shall constitute a quorum. 
They shall, by and with the advice of the President, direct the 
printing of such books or pamphlets, as they shall deem calcu- 
lated to promote the objects of the Society. 

8. It is understood that none of the funds of the Society are 
to be employed in the printing of books merely of religion; as 
of books of this description, there is now, and likely in future 
to be, an abundant supply to meet the demand. 

g. The Society will endeavour to form similar associations 
elsewhere, and will cheerfully unite with them. 
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BY-LAWS. 


1. It shall be the duty of the President to call extra meetings 
of the Society on the written application of five members, 
wherein the reasons for the call shall be distinctly stated. 

2. The presiding officer shall never vote, but in the case of an 
equal division. 

3. No member shall be interrupted when speaking, but by a 
call to order, in which case, he shall immediately sit down, until 
the presiding officer shall have decided whether or not he has 
been out of order. 

4. Members, when speaking, shall address the chair. 

5. No member shall speak twice on the same subject, without 
leave of the chairman. 

6. The first business of each meeting shall be to read over 
the minutes of the preceding one. 

7. No debate shall take place, but on a motion regularly made 
and seconded. 

8. Nine members shall form a quorum of the Society. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


A. Ce 

C. Alexander. Rt. Rev. Henry Conwell, 
Bishop of Philada. 

B. Chevalier Caravadossy, de 
eho bore; Thoet, Consul General of 
Edward Barry, Sardinia, 

John Braceland, Benjamin Cross, 
Daniel Bradley, William Comoy, 
Thomas Balfe, John Carrell, 
Joseph Blame, William Cannon, 
Owen Brady, Michael Cavenaugh, 
James Brady, John Curren, 
Patrick Byrne, John M‘Credy, 
Patrick Brady, Patrick Cummin, 


William Bowles. Morgan Carr, 
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Timothy Cronin, 
Philip M‘Cormick, 
Henry Crilly, 
John Cassidy, 
John Cunningham, 
Timothy Carr, 
Thomas Combs, 
William W. Clarke, 
Timothy Carrell, 
Magnus Crosby, 
Thomas Coleman, 
John Conlin, 
Edwin Carrell, 
Joseph Carroll, 
William Conolly, 
Timothy Currin, 
Mathew Carey. 


D: 


Rev. T. J. Donaghoe, 
John B. Ducomb, 
Joseph Dugan, 

John Durney, 

John Drake, 

Thomas Doyle, 
Timothy Desmond, 
Daniel J. Desmond, 
Richard Drean, 

John Darragh, 
Michael Durney, 
ate Devitt, 
Margaret M‘Donough, 
James Dempsey, 
James Donaghy, 
Michael Doran, 

J. Dougherty, 
Patrick Donoghue, 


John Donnelly, 
Joseph Donath. 


be 
Robert Ewing. 
FE. 


Joseph Fisher, 
James Flinn, 

John B. Farrell, 
Michael Featherston, 
James Furlong, 
Peter Flood, 

Joseph Fleming. 


G. 


Bernard Green, 
Dennis Grant, 
Peter Gallagher, 
Martin M‘Gowan, 
James Gardette, 
Andrew Gillespie, 
James Garvey. 


H. 


Rev. W. V. Harold, D. D. 


Rev. Mr. Hurley, 
Rev. Mr. Hayden, 
Rev. John Hughes, 
Michael Hurley, 
Cornelius Hughes, 
Lawrence J. Hughes, 
James Hogan, 

Amos Hollahan, 
Thomas Harriss, 
Patrick Hayes, 


Captain Thomas Hayes, 


James Henderson, 
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Robert Henessey, 
William Hayley, 
Henry H. Hamilton, 
Michael Hamilton, 
Niel Harkins. 


i 


Cornelius Innis. 


}: 


Charles Johnson, 


Charles Johnson, Jun. 


1S 


Peter Kennedy, 
John Keating, 
John Keen, 
John Keefe, 
James Keefe, 
Edward Keenan, 
Francis Killion, 
D. Kehoe, 
Michael Kehilly, 
John Kane, 
Edward Kelley. 


L; 


Matthew Linefo, 
Dennis Lawton, 
Lewis Laforgue, 
Thomas Leddy, 
PL, Laguerenne, 
Joseph Lingg. 


M. 


R. W. Meade, 
James Murphy, 
Patrick Mealy, 


John Meany, 

John Murray, 
Michael Marshal, 
William Murtha, 
Thomas Maguire, 
William Miller, 
James M‘Coy, 
Peter Monaghay, 
John M‘Guigan, 
Felix M‘Guigan, 
John M‘Aran, 
Patrick M‘Bride, 
Francis M‘Credy, 
Michael M‘Closkey, 
Martin M‘Goughan, 
Thomas M‘Cormick, 
William M‘Glinsey, 
James Mahon, 
Edward M‘Cowell, 
Adam Miller, 

John M‘Cann, 
Patrick M‘Cardell, 
Owen Miner, 
Edward M‘Avoy, 
Michael M‘Gill, 
Bernard M‘Nully. 


N. 
Joseph G. Nancrede. 


O. 


Charles O’Hara, 
Patrick © Hara; 
John O’ Neil, 

Terence O’ Neil, 


Mathias James O’Conway. 
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|g 


James Power, 
Peter Provenchere, 
Joseph D. Pendergrast. 


€i 


Barnet Quinn, 
Augustine Quigg. 


(Ee 


Rev. J. Ryan, 

Rev. Francis Rolof, 
Francis A. Ryan, 
Bernard Roy, 

John Russel, 
Andrew Rodrigue, 
Lewis Ryan, 

Lewis Ryan, Jun. 
Lazero Rebolé. 


Oe 
Geraldus Stockdale, 
John Stockdale, 
Florence Sullivan, 
Dennis Sweeny, 
Thomas Stokes, 
James Staunton, 
Michael Smyth, 
Francis Sullivan. 


Ax 
Cornelius Tiers, 
Charles Tisdale, 
James Toomy, 
Joseph Marie Thomas, 
John Troubat. 

W. 
William Whelan, 
John Waters, 
Patrick Weems, 
Peter Woods. 


FELIX VARELA— (1788-1853) 


BY REV. WILLIAM FRANCIS BLAKESLEE, C.S.P. 


INTRODUCTION 


Few periods in the history of the Catholic Church in the 
United States invite closer attention and interest than the 
half-century between 1826 and 1876. 

During that time the Church slowly but most effectively 
made progress in every part of the rapidly growing Republic. 
Side-by-side with the growth of the Church there arose from 
time to time during these years an anti-Catholic feeling that 
became a source of constant and serious annoyance to 
Catholics in many localities. The Philadelphia and Charles- 
town riots were instances of the treatment which Catholic 
institutions might expect to receive from frenzied mobs 
whose hate for the Church was being aroused by their leaders. 

The rise of such organizations as the Native American 
Party and the Know Nothing Party during this period 
(1826-1876) prove that this anti-Catholic feeling was not 
confined simply to a few cities, but had taken deep root in 
many outlying sections of the land. The appearance of 
books such as Maria Monk’s Awful Disclosure, Rebecca 
Reed’s Six Months in a Convent, the History of Rosamond, 
and similar publications, represent the unfortunate state of 
mind to which a large portion of the public had been reduced 
as a result of Protestant religious demagoguery. 

In the face of these circumstances, it was evident that 
Catholics must not only stand their ground and ward off the 
attacks of their opponents, but must carry the fight into the 
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enemy’s territory. This fight had to be waged by men keen 
of intellect, strong in courage, and well fortified by the 
virtues of Christian living. That the Church possessed such 
men is a fact of which all are aware. The names of priests 
and laymen, who led the defense of Catholicism in these days 
stand out prominently in the pages of American history and 
as the years go by we are reaching a clearer idea of the true 
value and importance of their works and labors. 

This seems particularly so in the case of one of these 
outstanding figures, the Rev. Félix Varela, who set foot on 
American soil when his splendidly equipped mind was greatly 
needed. This zealous and energetic priest came to the 
United States in 1823 as a proscribed deputy of the Spanish 
Cortes after the constitution was abolished by King 
Ferdinand VII that same year. 

Outside of short sketches of his life, which are to be 
found in Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, in Bayley’s History of the Catholic Church in 
New York, and in DeCourcy-Shea’s The Catholic Church in 
the Umited States, comparatively little has been written in 
English about Félix Varela. Of the numerous articles he 
wrote in English during the years he spent in the United 
States, only a few are extant. These happily are preserved 
in the Catholic Expositor and Literary Magazine from 
1841 to 1843, when he was one of the editors of the 
magazine. With these few courses, together with a num- 
ber of valuable works written in Spanish, we have been 
able to recreate the chief events in this extraordinary 
scholar’s life. Among those who have contributed to our 
knowledge of Félix Varela, Jose Ignacio Rodriguez in his 
Vida del Presbitero Don Félix Varela has best related the 
life story of Cuba’s great philosopher and patriot. 

To know Félix Varela, as Rodriguez describes him, is to 
know and appreciate the struggles of a noble soul for the 
attainment of lofty idealism; it is to study the conduct of 
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one who met with much adversity, but who in the end always 
managed to turn the course of events into paths of victory; 
it is to learn the beautiful lessons of a devoted and humble 
priest, who spent himself untiringly in the service of his 
Divine Master. Those who might be tempted to find fault 
with his very bold and positive stand against scholasticism 
are quite ready to manifest their appreciation of his humble 
and submissive attitude at all times toward his superiors. 
To see Félix Varela in the class-room generously imparting 
his knowledge and wisdom to his fortunate students is to see 
but one side of the great Cuban’s character. To find him 
seated amid a large group of boys, too poor to attend 
college for regular instruction, is to see that side of his char- 
acter which endeared him to the hearts of all classes of Cuban 
society. 

Today in Cuba the name of Félix Varela heads the list of 
those who have contributed valuable and lasting contribu- 
tions to the advance of philosophical thought in that country. 
But if he is recognized by the Cubans as their foremost 
philosopher, Félix Varela occupies a place in their memory 
almost as high in the field of law. True, the work done in 
the above mentioned sciences have indeed made his name 
famous among his countrymen, but we are not to forget 
that there were other branches of study to which he devoted 
himself and for which he will be gratefully remembered. 
He possessed a thorough knowledge of the natural sciences, 
a fact which may be gleaned from a study of his philosophy. 
Physics and chemistry were_special fields for him during 
his years as professor at San Carlos. Rodriguez states that 
he was a talented musician and played the violin with much 
skill and perfection. 

To the Catholic people of the United States he will be 
remembered as a theologian, an apologist, an editor, as well 
as a zealous and faithful pastor of souls. With a searching 
intellect and a facile pen, together with an astonishing mas- 
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tery of the English language, he could completely overwhelm 
his most daring and formidable opponents in literary and 
oral controversy. A life filled with much sadness, yet with 
unmeasured happiness in the service of the Lord; with 
poverty and untold sacrifice, yet possessing the unbounded 
treasures of God’s love; with ill health, yet strength of 
character and will; with zeal and christian piety; a lover of 
truth, despiser of falsehood—the name of Félix Varela ought 
to remain enshrined in the heart of every Catholic of our 
land. 


I 


Don Félix Francisco José Maria de la Concepcion Varela y 
Morales first saw the light of day in the city of Havana, on 
November 20, 1788. When only six years of age young 
Félix was taken by his family to live in the old Spanish city 
of St. Augustine, Florida. His father, Sefor Don Francisco 
Varela, had been commissioned, in company with the regi- 
ment of troops to which he belonged, to do service in Florida, 
then but lately restored to Spain. Shortly after Francisco 
Varela moved his family to St. Augustine, he departed this 
life, leaving young Félix to be cared for by his uncle, Sefior 
Don Bartolomé Morales, who had in the meantime become 
Governor of the city. 

The information we possess regarding the life of Félix 
Varela during his early years spent at St. Augustine indicates 
that little could have been desired in order to render perfect 
the strict training under which he lived. It was in this 
pure, wholesome family atmosphere of refinement, of piety 
and of chivalrous virtue that the future ecclesiastic received 
the early training which prepared him so admirably for his 
later life. The bright and serious young Félix in time 
showed that he was prepared to enter on the usual classical 
course that was mapped out for every youth belonging to a 
family of wealth or distinction in his country. In order to 
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obtain such training it was necessary for the boy to return 
to his old home, for it should be remembered that the advan- 
tages of a classical education such as Félix Varela sought 
after were not to be easily found at this time in a colony 
which had been ravaged by war. Even in Cuba schools and 
colleges were few. There were a number of private institu- 
tions conducted by Religious Orders; yet there was scarcely 
a single free school in the island, where children could be 
taught to read and write. 

In Havana there were two important institutions of higher 
learning, namely the College and Seminary of San Carlos 
and the University of Havana. The foundation of both 
these institutions dates back several centuries. In 1660, the 
Jesuits founded the College of San Ambrosio for the purpose 
of preparing young men for the priesthood. In 1724, an- 
other College, that of San Ignacio, was open under the direc- 
tion of the Jesuits. Soon after the foundation of this 
second College, San Ambrosio was united to it and, after the 
expulsion of the Jesuits in 1767, became known as the Col- 
lege and Seminary of San Carlos (the full name was El 
Real y Conciliar ‘Colegio de San ‘Carlos y San Ambrosio). 
The University of Havana was opened under the direction 
of the Dominican Fathers in the year 1728. There had 
been an attempt made to establish a University in that city 
as early as 1688, in order that young men desirous of receiv- 
ing a higher education might not be compelled to go to 
Europe to do so. The petition was not readily granted, for 
we find that it was only in.1721, that a letter from the then 
reigning Pope, Innocent XIII, authorized the priests of the 
Convent of San Juan de Latran to open the desired insti- 
tution. Seven years later, all preparations having been 
completed, the University opened its doors to the youths of 
that hitherto neglected land across the sea. 

It was to this seat of learning, the capital of Cuba, there- 
fore, that the future scholar and priest came with his family, 
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and from this time until the year 1821 when he departed for 
Spain, the scene of his activities was centered about this 
beautiful and historic city. The return of Félix Varela to 
Havana marked the real beginning of the educational career 
of that youth who was soon to become one of Cuba’s most 
learned and distinguished citizens. 

In the year 1801 at the age of fourteen, Félix Varela 
received the Sacrament of Confirmation at the hands of Don 
Felipe José de Trespalacios, the first bishop of Havana. 
Perhaps it would not be precisely correct to say that Félix 
Varela’s vocation to the priesthood dated from this event, or 
even from this year. But we can be reasonably certain that 
he made up his mind in regard to one thing, and that was that 
he would not enter the army. To follow in his father’s 
footsteps as a soldier of his country would in time un- 
doubtedly have meant a position of honor and prestige, due 
to the influence of his uncle and of his own family name. In 
quite a different way, however, did the youth of fourteen 
view his future life. As he himself emphatically remarked 
on one occasion, “I wish to be a soldier of Jesus Christ. 
My design is not to kill men, but to save souls.””* 

This noble sentiment, couched in the words of a pious lad, 
might easily be taken as an index to Félix Varela’s whole 
life. We need but give a cursory glance at his years spent 
in Cuba and again at his activities while in the United States 
to see that he never once failed to keep buried deep in his 
heart the desire of winning the souls of men to the love of 
God. Though his school days do not permit us to study 
very closely his inner life, still we are able to observe that 
they form a period of intense and serious preparation for this 
great life work of saving the souls of men. 


1 New York Freeman's Journal and Catholic Register, March 19, 1856, 
cited by Rodriguez, in Vida del Presbitero Don Felix Varela, p. 6. 
New York, 1878. 
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Having entered the College and Seminary of San Carlos 
about the age of fourteen, Félix Varela applied himself with 
zeal and perseverance to the study of Latin, the humanities 
and philosophy. In the light of what has already been said 
about his virtuous life and his love of knowledge, it was to be 
expected that the young student would soon become a favor- 
ite with his teachers. His unusual talent in mastering 
Latin, his ability to grasp the intricate steps of philosophy, 
and finally his deep piety, coupled with a kind and affable 
nature, won for him the love and esteem of both professors 
and students. 

On finishing his studies in College, at the age of fourteen, 
apparently without the shadow of a doubt as to his vocation 
in life, Félix Varela took the initial step which put upon him 
the mark of a soldier in Christ’s army. With the reception 
of first tonsure it was only a very short five years before the 
young theological student had received the various orders 
leading up to the priesthood, and in the year 1811 we find 
him ordained and teaching in his own Seminary of San 
Carlos. 

Rodriguez does not give us many details of his seminary 
days. However, much may be gleaned from the words of 
Rev. J. F. O’Neill in his eulogy of the great Cuban priest. 
“From the time that he began his studies,’ says Father 
O’Neill, ‘he attracted the attention of the professors of 
Philosophy and Theology, by reason of the superior talent 
which he manifested, also by his constant application to work, 
and his perseverance in virtue. His moral character was 
without blemish; his piety fervent; his devotion sincere and 


‘ LBP ak 
persevering. 


2 Funeral Oration, or Eulogy, on the death of the Very Reverend Dr. 
Varela delivered at St. Augustine, E. F. March 22, 1853, by Rev. J. F. 
O’Neill, of Savannah, Ga., inserted in the booklet published in Charleston, 


under the title: Ceremonies of the laying of the corner stone of a chapel 
in the Roman Catholic Cemetery in the City of Saint Augustine, Florida, 
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At the end of his second year in the Seminary Félix 
Varela received the degree of Bachelor of Sacred Theology, 
and three years later, while only in deacon’s orders, was 
appointed to take over the Chair of Philosophy, due to his 
brilliant and satisfactory defences in that subject. For a 
time it seemed that the young seminarian, because of his age, 
would be prevented from accepting the post. This obstacle, 
however, did not long remain in the way, for the illustrious 
and farsighted Juan José Diaz de Espada y Landa, Bishop 
of Havana, gave the dispensation which allowed Félix Varela 
to be named professor of this department. 

The daily routine of class duties did not, as sometimes 
happens, cause the young priest to lose any of those many 
sterling qualities which had characterized his youth and early 
manhood. On the contrary, it seemed to bring to light his 
kind and gentle disposition, his love for human-kind. It 
opened for him a channel through which he could give full 
expression to his zealous desire for work. No one knew so 
well the vast extent of his labors, and the generous, self- 
sacrificing spirit with which he gave himself over to the 
demands of others, as did the students who daily received 
instruction from him and who worked with him to make his 
various publications possible. His pupils were his co- 
workers. Both they and he labored as fellow-students in the 
interest of a common good. 


II 


We have already mentioned something about the condition 
of education that existed during the school days of Félix 
Varela. These conditions were somewhat improved, due in 
large measure to the tireless efforts of Juan José Diaz Espada 
y Landa, Bishop of Havana. This learned and zealous prel- 
dedicated to the memory of the Reverend Felix Varela, D.D., late Vicar 
General of New York, who died on Friday, February 25, 1853, Charleston. 


Printed by Councell and Phynney, 119 East Bay, 1853, cited by 
Rodriguez, p. 9. 
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ate labored most, faithfully during his whole life for the 
cause of education, besides contributing much towards public 
health and charitable projects. He lent every assistance to 
the Royal Patriotic Society, which was founded in Havana 
for the purpose of increasing the number of schools. Vari- 
ous institutes of learning received material aid from him. 
One very noteworthy act of his was to send the distinguished 
Doctor J. B. O’Gavan to Madrid to study in the Pestalozzian 
Institute with the aim of introducing the new pedagogical 
methods in Cuba. During all these years the Seminary of 
San Carlos was the object of Espada’s deep concern. 

When Félix Varela became Professor of Philosophy the 
only language used in the classroom was Latin and the only 
system of philosophy permitted was the Scholastic. Almost 
immediately he set out to make changes. He published two 
works which were intended for beginners in the study of 
philosophy. The first of these was called Propositiones 
Variae ad Tyronum Exercitationem, and the other went 
under the name of Elenco of 1812. Both of these works 
were published in Latin. The system followed out in the 
class room was first to state the proposition, then demonstrate 
it, and then answer all objections brought forward, and fin- 
ally give the solution. The Elenco of 1812 deals with logic, 
ideas, judgment, reasoning and general method of phil- 
osophy. The following outstanding points throw some light 
on Félix Varela’s philosophy in general : * 


1. The only rule for acquiring truth is analysis. 

2. The method of Descartes should be admitted 
always because we can form no judgment without 
previous meditation. 

3. The best of all philosophies is eclectic philosophy. 

4. Experience and reason are the only sources or 
rules for attaining knowledge in this science. 


3 El Mundo, Enciclopedia ilustrada de politica, ciencias, artes, literatura, 
modas, industria y educacion, Vol. III, p. 75, New York, 1873. 
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The following year Félix Varela published his Elenco of 
1812, also in Latin. This is similar to the former work of 
the same name. It has for an epigram the proposition of 
Condillac: ° 


The authority of the Fathers in philosophical questions 
is the same as that of the philosophers whom they follow. 


With the publication of his next work Institutiones Phil- 
osophiae Eclecticae ad usum Studiosae Juventutis, we see his 
strong leaning towards eclectic philosophy. The first volume 
treats of logic; the second of metaphysics; the third is a 
collection of various propositions gathered together by the 
author, and the fourth contains notions of metaphysics 
necessary for the general understanding of Physics. The 
last two volumes were written in Spanish by permission of 
Bishop Espada. We begin to see in this work that Félix 
Varela departs from what he calls the Aristotelian Yoke and 
the Magister Dixit of the old schools. Metaphysics was 
defined by him as a science, quae rerum universales proprie- 
tates, resque insensibiles contemplatur.* His guiding princi- 
ple was fides in divinis: in humanis vero ratio et experientia 
sunt unice veritatis adquirendae media.” 

Félix Varela’s next work was a sort of compendium of 
philosophy. The epigram taken from Batteaux shows his 
trend: ° 


Credulity is the patrimony of the ignorant, decided 
incredulity is the patrimony of the semi-wise. In 
human knowledge the philosopher demonstrates what 


* Cited by Rodriguez, op cit., p. 20. 

5 De la Filosofia en la Habana, Discourso por Don José Manuel Mestre, 
Doctor en Filosofia y Cathedrdatico de la misma Facultad, en la Real 
Universidad Literaria. Habana, 1862. 

6 Cited by Rodriguez, op. cit., p. 20. 

7 Apuntes para la historia de las letras y de la instruccion publica en la 
isla de Cuba, por Don Antonio Bachiller y Morales, Vol. I, p. 197, 1860. 
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he can, believes what is demonstrated, throws out what 
is repugnant to good sense and evidence and suspends 
judgment on all the rest. 


Varela stated further that caprice is responsible for the 
subtleties of scholastic philosophers. These subtleties are 
repugnant to the nature of science. It is part of the wise 
man to change his opinion. Progress is made by much 
meditation and little argumentation. 

Félix Varela’s most brilliant period of teaching came dur- 
ing the years 1818 and 1819, when he wrote Leccién Pre- 
liminar and Los Apuntes Filoséficos sobre la Direccién del 
Entendimiento Humano. ‘The first work is given over to a 
declaration against the peripatetic philosophy and gives im- 
pulse to the study of experimental physics and chemistry. 
Varela conducted personally the laboratories of these two 
sciences. His chief aim was to make the students think for 
themselves, not to give them a definite solution. 

Los Apuntes Filoséficos was a work which served as a 
review for the students and prepared them for examinations. 
It is a pamphlet of twenty-eight pages printed in octavo. It 
is a brief, clear condensation of what we can call Varela’s 
logic, an epitome of the first tract of his Lecciones de 
Filosofia. 

In the work entitled Misceldnea Fuilosdfica, Varela has 
taken extracts from the Logic of Destutt Tracey and, by 
means of notes, indicates where he disagrees with this phil- 
osopher. The first nine chapters are given over to the treat- 
ment described above. The remaining part of the work is 
composed of articles more or less extensive upon various 
subjects, to which was added his former work Los Apuntes 
Filoséficos, a letter to a friend answering a number of idea- 
logical doubts, two dissertations, the one on the Latin lan- 
guage considered idealogically, the other on the syllogistic 
form. Later there was added his paper on patriotism, which 
properly belongs in Las Lecciones de Filosofia. 
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In the several works spoken of, we can admire the practical 
spirit of Félix Varela and his effective method of teaching. 
He always supplemented his lectures with sound practical 
advice. One significant thing was that he tried always to 
simplify matters so that the average mind could easily under- 
stand. He opposed anything that resembled sheer memory 
work, insisting rather on deep thought and meditation. 

Las Lecciones de Filosofia was the crown of Varela’s phil- 
osophical works. This volume is one of permanent value 
and is a landmark in the history of philosophic and educa- 
tional literature in Cuba. For quite some time it was used 
as a text-book in the public schools of Mexico. In no other 
work does the author show himself so thoroughly an educa- 
tional reformer. He brings out new ideas, puts forth in- 
genious systems, humanizes the sciences, reéstablishes the 
authority of reason, yet defends the privileges and rights of 
authority. He used an epigram taken from Condillac: 
I write for the ignorant. As they do not speak the scientific 
language they can understand mine with perfect ease. This 
sentence was significant : ““ Would that these Lecciones would 
contribute in some way to save the youth from ridiculous 
fanaticism on the one hand, and wicked irreligion on the 
other + 

The book itself is intensely practical. It advoids subtleties 
and absurd abstractions, aims to inspire intellectual rectitude, 
and sturdy patriotism in the pupils. The author says that 
learning does not consist in being able to repeat phrases, but 
in the capacity to form judgments for one’s self. Man is 
not wise because he knows how to repeat exactly the words 
of an authority. Learning by memory makes a man a 
pedant. The recitation of terms and the excessive use of 
definitions is a device to hide ignorance. Varela recognized 


8 Lecciones de Filosofia. 
9 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 224. 
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that God is the highest and best Authority, since He is in- 
fallible. To the Infinite Being we must submit. Men abuse 
divine authority because they desire to extend it arbitrarily. 
Nothing is more absurd than to say that a thing is certain 
because Aristotle, Descartes, or Newton affirmed it. Greater 
authorities than these have their limitations. Even a child 
can accidently discover a truth hidden from such persons. 
Again, Varela looked on patriotism as a natural and legiti- 
mate duty to the country in which one is born. There was a 
patriotic fanaticism as well as a religious fanaticism. True 
patriotism is founded in love of peace and prosperity of one’s 
country. One who cannot make sacrifices for his country, 
but must be paid for all that he does, is not a real patriot. 
Patriotism is not necessarily demonstrative. 

This in brief is Félix Varela’s philosophy. We have 
succeeded in merely touching the high points of his eclectic 
system. A complete treatment of the learned doctor’s con- 
tribution to the science of philosophy in Cuba has been dealt 
with more at length in volumes written by his own country- 
men. 


Hi 


The chief aim of the Royal Patriotic Society of Havana, 
as stated elsewhere, was to establish more schools and to 
work for the advance of education generally. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to attempt to measure or estimate all the 
good accomplished by this society. In its membership were 
the most distinguished and influential persons in Cuba. 
That Félix Varela was asked to become one of its members 
is not surprising. His scope was not a limited one. He 
possessed a broad, free spirit and a farsighted intellect, 
factors which made him a real leader among his people. The 
patriotism which he had tried to instill into his pupils, was 
prompted by the noblest qualities of citizenship. During the 
years of his membership in this organization Varela won the 
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admiration and good will of the whole society by his devoted 
services and particularly by his literary criticisms and writ- 
ings. His most noteworthy contributions were his paper 
read on his entrance into the society dealing with the subject 
of the Influence of Idealogy on Society, his Collection of 
Moral and Social Maxims, and his Eulogy of Ferdinand VII. 

The first of these formed a subject that was quite in line 
with his philosophical teaching at San Carlos. It is printed 
in full by Rodriguez. The maxims were written for use in 
the schools and are preserved in a volume entitled A Pro- 
gressive Spanish Reader, with an Analytical Study of the 
Spanish Language, edited by Senor Morales. 

Some of these maxims are treated under headings such as: 
Precautions, Justice, Fortitude, Gratitude, Benevolence, 
Beneficence, Commiseration, Prudence, and Justice. The 
Eulogy of Ferdinand was considered one of his finest literary 
productions. This was read before one of the meetings of 
the organization. The occasion was one at which the mem- 
bers of the society endeavored to manifest their gratitude to 
the King for the favors he had extended to the island of Cuba 
during these years. Before we leave the subject of Varela’s 
interest in the Patriotic Society, we must mention one fact 
that will prove, beyond a doubt, the high esteem and appre- 
ciation in which he was held by his fellow members. 
At one of the general meetings, in the presence of the most 
distinguished representatives of the government, Félix 
Varela was unanimously voted the distinction of a “ socio de 
merito ’’—the highest honor that the Society could confer on 
its members. 

In speaking of Félix Varela’s deep concern in the science 
of philosophy and his sincere love of country, as seen in his 
activities as a member of the Royal Patriotic Society, we 
have neglected to speak of his priestly functions. Félix 
Varela was indeed a teacher, a philosopher, a patriot, but he 
was also a thorough priest. He was always conscientious in 
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the performance of the duties of his sacred ministry. He 
was never known to fail those who stood in need of his 
assistance. The love for the sick and infirm which char- 
acterized his life in later years as a parish priest in New 
York were marked virtues during these years in Cuba. He 
preached occasionally, the Cathedral of Havana being the 
scene of several of his more memorable sermons. Chief 
among these were his Eulogy of El Senor Valiente, a distin- 
guished gentleman and benefactor to Cuba, delivered on 
March 10, 1818, and his excellent and masterful funeral 
oration on Charles IV, father of Ferdinand VII, who had 
died in Rome. These sermons are given either in full or in 
part by Rodriguez. Félix Varela was as fluent and polished 
a speaker as he was a writer. He possessed the soul of an 
artist, the heart of a saint, the tongue of an orator. 
Rodriguez says that wherever time allowed, his sermons were 
always preceded by study and meditation. 


IV 


In March, 1820, an event occurred in Spain which was to 
have a very noteworthy effect on the career of Félix Varela. 
Affairs in Europe at this time were in a very unsettled con- 
dition, owing to the effects of the Napoleonic wars. The 
great military genius of the nineteenth century had succeeded 
in decoying Ferdinand VII, King of Spain, over the Pyrenees 
to Bayonne, where he detained him as captive, and had in 
turn appointed his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, to serve as a 
ruler of that country. While Joseph was on the throne, a 
liberal movement arose among the people and the doctrine of 
the French Revolution, that sovereignty is vested essentially 
in the nation, was declared. Accordingly, a constitution was 
framed vesting executive power in the King and providing 
for a Cortes of a single chamber, elected by universal suf- 
frage. This state of affairs was not to last long, for the 
English army defeated Napoleon’s forces and brought back 
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Ferdinand to the throne. What followed seemed inevitable. 
The constitution was abolished, absolutism was reéstablished, 
and liberal leaders were exiled. But the Spanish leaders 
were in no position to keep order in the country. Debts had 
to be paid and armies had to be maintained in order to subdue 
the revolting American colonies. For three years an army 
lay at Cadiz waiting to be sent to America. In time dissatis- 
faction among the soldiers manifested itself, and in 1820 a 
revolt, assisted by liberal sympathizers, followed. A 
“ Junta’ was formed, which re-proclaimed the Constitution 
of 1812. The King, seeing that he possessed little power, 
submitted to the insurrectionary committee and expressed his 
willingness to accept their charter. A Cortes was elected, 
and for three years Spain lived under a constitutional mon- 
archy. 

The new government was established in Spain on May oth 
and proclaimed in Cuba April 11th, 1820. The members of 
the Royal Patriotic Society in Cuba, always the first to take 
the initial step toward progress, decided to study the new 
constitution. Permission to establish a department in the 
College of San Carlos was obtained from Bishop Espada. 
The choice of a teacher for this subject was all-important. 
for few among those living on the island possessed much 
knowledge of the subject. Only one man seemed capable of 
undertaking the task, and that was Félix Varela. Quite 
naturally the humble priest, who felt that he was not called 
to this particular field of study, and having at the same time 
little interest in politics or legislation, refused the appoint- 
ment. But seeing that he had but one course to follow and 
that dictated by obedience to the wishes of his beloved Bishop 
Espada, he accepted the post. Rodriguez says he was given 
six months in which to prepare himself for his new course ot 
study. Without delay Varela set himself to the task of 
studying the constitution of Spain, of examining the various 
discussions that had gone on in the Cortes and any other use- 
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ful work of an historical or legislative character. Varela 
was assisted in his studies by several noteworthy men, chief 
of whom was the celebratetd Sefior Don Antonio Saco, who 
afterward succeeded Varela as Professor of Philosophy at 
San Carlos. The department was opened in January, 1821, 
with a registration of nearly two hundred students. The 
opening discourse drew a large crowd of people from with- 
out. Asa text-book Varela published a work called: Obser- 
vaciones sobre la Constitucion de la Monarquia espafiol. 
This work was an explanation or commentary on the political 
code and formed the basis of his oral instruction in the class- 
room. 

The following year, 1822, the island of Cuba was asked to 
furnish deputies to the Cortes. By unanimous consent 
Varela was chosen as one of the delegates, an act which again 
militated against his wishes, He felt more than ever that 
his work did not lie in the field of politics and so declined 
the office with which his countrymen had honored him. But 
once again he abandoned his own wishes in favor of those 
whom he desired to serve. He had succeeded in every 
branch of study that he had been called upon to teach and had 
been an inspiration to his countrymen in almost every human 
endeavor. The new field was one contrary to his own feel- 
ings. Undoubtedly he had foreseen the end for which his 
labors were destined. He left Cuba in April, 1821, at the 
height of his remarkable career, and with no little sadness. 
Perhaps he knew that he would never see his little country 
again. 

After spending some time in Cadiz and Seville, Félix 
Varela arrived at Madrid on July 12th, 1821. The Cortes 
did not open until October 1822, so he had time to acquaint 
himself with the people and those men who were to be his 
associates in the assembly. Not much time elapsed before 
the talented Cuban priest became a popular member of the 
Cortes. The second edition of his Misceldnea Fuiloséfica 
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appeared soon after his arrival. This served as an intro- 
duction and consequently assured him a place among men 
of letters and distinction in the assembly. Within a short 
time after the Cortes opened, Varela began to be associated 
with important legislation. His appointment to various com- 
missions would seem to indicate a recognition of his ability. 
Of the several acts that Varela was interested in during the 
short period that the Cortes met, probably the most im- 
portant was his proposal to form a government for the 
Spanish provinces across the sea. The plan was drawn up 
by Varela himself, accepted by the commission and presented 
to the Cortes for adoption. The plan provided for a pro- 
vincial system of government, which approaches more nearly 
the system which exists in Canada, with certain modifications, 
due to the peculiar conditions of the country. The proposal 
again indicates the deep interest which Félix Varela showed 
in his country in matters of education, of government, and of 
general welfare. 

But all these efforts of Varela came to nought. Political 
affairs in Spain were to undergo another great change. In 
1823, with the consent of the Congress of Verona, France 
sent an army across the Pyrenees, overthrew the Cortes and 
reestablished an absolute monarchy. Thenceforth followed 
the proscription of all the deputies who had held office during 
the revolutionary government. Many of the supporters of 
this short-lived regime fled to England and elsewhere hoping 
that a situation might arise which would again favor a re- 
establishment of the old constitution. 

Here was an excellent opportunity for Félix Varela to 
seek retirement from that field into which he had unwillingly 
entered. [From the beginning he had cherished no desire of 
casting his fortune in the political arena. In going to Spain 
as one of Cuba’s deputies, he had but followed out the wishes 
of his countrymen, among whom was his friend Bishop 
Espada. He was now content to leave the unfortunate 
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mother country to settle her own difficulties and forthwith 
sought some means of escape. He fled to Gibraltar, and, 
after narrowly escaping with his life, went aboard a ship 
bound for the United States. Thus closed another chapter 
in the life of Félix Varela. From this time on his life 
followed a very different course of events. No longer did 
he move happily among his own people; no longer could he 
turn to his friends for that encouragement and sympathy 
which had been his up till now. His friends and co-laborers, 
for the most part, were to be found in another land, in a 
strange country, among a new people. 

Félix Varela left Spain as a political refugee. The reali- 
zation of this fact undoubtedly brought great humiliation to 
the man who had been such a potent factor for good in his 
own country. But this humiliation, great as it must have 
been, could not long endure, nor was it to hinder the noble- 
hearted priest from achieving even greater good for the love 
of God and the salvation of souls. Within a few years the 
indomitable spirit of Félix Varela burst forth again into new 
fields of endeavor among the people of our own land. 


Vv 


The ship on which Félix Varela crossed the Atlantic ar- 
rived in New York on December 17, 1823. The picture 
which Rodriguez gives us of the poor refugee is a pathetic 
one. The immigrant priest landed at New York in the midst 
of a severe winter, without friends and with little money, a 
total stranger to American customs and unable to speak 
English. The fact that he did not know English made it 
necessary for him to depend, almost entirely, during his first 
days in New York, on the assistance of a Cuban gen- 
tleman, Sefior Don Crist6bal Madan, to whom he had been 
recommended. Madan acted as Varela’s interpreter and 
gave him whatever assistance he was able. The two men 
became fast friends and remained so ever afterwards. 
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Within the next year after his arrival in the United States, 
we find Félix Varela living in Philadelphia. In that city he 
began the publication of his first paper, El Habanero, a 
political, scientific and literary magazine. The name of this 
magazine does not leave us in doubt as to the persons for 
whom Varela wrote particularly. In the light of his experi- 
ence during the past few years together with a love for his 
beloved people, it is not to be wondered at that his first liter- 
ary efforts after settling in the United States were to be in the 
interest of the Cubans. El Habanero was begun in 1824 
and continued to be published until Varela’s return to New 
York the following year. For a brief time its publication 
was discontinued, but it was begun again at New York and 
lasted until 1826. An index of the articles which appeared 
from time to time in this magazine is given by Rodriguez. 
An examination of the titles of the articles will explain in 
some degree the feeling of strong opposition which Varela 
incurred from the representatives of the Spanish government 
in Cuba. We have already seen enough of Félix Varela’s 
character to know that once his ardent soul was convinced of 
a wrong, no power could stay his voice or pen from pouring 
out the strongest kind of opposition to that wrong. One 
who had been forced to flee to a foreign counttry to escape 
the hand of tyranny could not easily forget his people when 
they were being oppressed by the representatives of that same 
tyrannical power. Félix Varela during his years spent in 
Cuba had championed the cause of the common people: he 
had spent every effort to raise his countrymen from illiteracy 
and backwardness to a state of enlightenment and culture. 
To strike a blow at espajiolismo was, in the mind of Félix 
Varela, an effective means of helping his people. So strong 
were these articles that Varela, at one time, stood in imminent 
danger of being assassinated by special agents of the Cuban 
government. Such evil designs, however, did not shake the 
fearless priest from his purpose. 
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After discontinuing the publication of El Habanero, Varela 
turned his attention toward work of a more strictly literary 
and scientific character. His first two publications were 
translations into Spanish of Thomas Jefferson’s Manual of 
Parliamentary Procedure and the Elements of Chemistry Ap- 
plied to Agriculture by Humphrey Davy. The first of these, 
due to his connection with the Spanish Cortes, undoubtedly 
formed a work of special interest for Varela. In this vol- 
ume, besides the rules of each house of Congress and those 
common to both, the author added his own introduction and 
notes. In 1827, Varela published the third edition of the 
Miscelanea Filoséfica, and two years later published a correct 
edition of the poems of the distinguished Cuban, Senor Don 
Manuel de Zequeira. This edition of the poet’s works was 
noteworthy for the reason that in a later edition published in 
1852 by the poet’s son, many of the best compositions were 
omitted and many of the original words and phrases changed. 
About this time Varela was writing several articles for a 
paper called El Mensagero Semanal. It is not known just 
what his position was with the magazine. It would appear, 
however, from the words of Don José Antonio Saco, the 
editor, who refers to the fact that Varela and himself reedited 
the magazine in New York after moving from Philadelphia, 
that he was something more than merely a contributor. 

It must be borne in mind that while Félix Varela had been 
devoting much of his time to literary work during these years, 
he was all the while busily engaged in the duties of a parish 
priest. He had been received into the diocese of New York 
by Bishop Connolly and for some time had been arousing 
great zeal and piety among the faithful. 

As absorbing as were the labors of this frail but energetic 
priest, he found time in 1832 to organize a magazine called 
The Protestant Abridger and Expositor. ‘This lasted oniy a 
short time, being discontinued the following year. It is a 
matter of regret that no copies of this paper have been pre- 
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served, so that we might estimate the character of writings 
which appeared in its columns. We may judge, however, 
from the anti-Catholic spirit that was rife in the country at 
this particular time and from the editor’s later publications, 
that these articles were for the most part apologetical and 
controversial. Rodriguez gives brief mention of short es- 
says issued by Varela which dealt with biblical subjects. 
These essays, called “ tracts”, were printed and distributed 
freely in order to counteract the insidious work of certain 
Protestants, who were making attacks on the Church. The 
publication of these tracts may also give us some idea of the 
character of articles which appeared in the magazine. 

We have already referred to Félix Varela’s deep interest 
in all matters that pertained to his own country. There was 
never a time when this interest was known to wane. In 
1831, a paper of very high rank was organized in Havana 
called Revista Bimestre Cubana, to which Varela contributed 
two noteworthy articles: one a criticism of a certain work 
published at that time on the education of woman, and the 
other a celebrated article on the Grammar of the Spanish 
Language, a work which had been published in Paris by Don 
Vicente Salva. This article was written in 1832 and at- 
tracted considerable attention from scholars in Cuba. Per- 
haps the work that more than all others evinced Varela’s 
burning desire to render a service to his people was the publi- 
cation of his Cartas & Elpidio, the full title of which was: 
Cartas 4 Elpidio sobre la impiedad, la supersticion y el fana- 
tismo en sus relaciones con la sociedad. These Cartas, or 
letters, were published in three volumes. Each volume treats 
of one of the formidable enemies of Christianity. The first 
was published in New York in 1835, and republished in 
Madrid, the following year. It treats of impiety as one of 
the arch-enemies of society. The author strikes at the 
cause of much of the religious indifference among Spaniards 
and singles out this vice as one of those causes. The book 
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found its way to Havana, and was favorably received by all. 
Rodriguez says it spread rapidly through Cuba and did much 
toward strengthening the minds of the Cubans in the face of 
the spirit of false liberalism which was spreading everywhere 
during the early part of the nineteenth century. It is not 
known definitely who Elpidio was. Some believed it was 
José Maria Casal, others that it was José de la Luz, both of 
whom were noted scholars in Cuba. More than likely the 
name was chosen to represent the general public for whom 
Varela wrote. The year 1838 saw the publication at New 
York of the second volume of the Cartas. In this volume 
the author discusses what he considers a second great menace 
to society, namely superstition. The book contains five 
Cartas and eight appendices. Like the first, this volume is a 
strong defence of the Catholic faith. The author draws a 
comparison between those countries where religion meets 
with little opposition, as in Spain, and those countries where 
the true religion is persecuted and shows that superstition will 
thrive more easily among people who live in the former. 
The appendices deal with the doctrine of no salvation outside 
the church, English Catholic penal laws, the tolerance of 
Saint Thomas, persecution of the Catholics in France by the 
Calvinists, and a translation of a passage from Voltaire on 
religious intolerance. The third volume of the Cartas, 
though written, was never published. The fact that this 
third and last volume did not appear was the occasion of some 
query on the part of Varela’s friends. It was believed, how- 
ever, that the author felt the first two volumes were not 
favorably received by the public and, therefore, did not con- 
sider it worth while to publish the third. 

Félix Varela’s literary activities were by no means con- 
fined to his own publications. During the wave of bigotry, 
which has already been alluded to as forming a serious 
menace to the peace and welfare of the Catholics of this 
country during these years, Varela allied his efforts with 
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those of such men as the Rev. John Power and the Rev. 
John A. Schneller and wrote for the Truth Teller, which was 
begun at New York in 1825, also for the New York Weekly 
Register and Catholic Diary. This latter paper was under 
the editorship of Fr. Schneller, who was assistant to Felix 
Varela at St. James’ Church. It lasted during the three 
years from 1833 to 1836. In commenting upon the work 
done by these men, Bayley says: ‘‘ The Rev. Dr. Varela, the 
Rev. Dr. Power, and the Rev. Mr. Schneller, did good service 
to the church, by many able controversial articles, defending 
its doctrines and principles against the bitter attacks of the 
notorious Dr. Brownlee and others.” * 

Félix Varela was not one to stand by and listen to the 
false accusations then being made against the Church by 
such men as Dr. Brownlee. His love for the truth and his 
ardent Spanish temperament finally led him into open contro- 
versy with his antagonists. By means of the pen he could 
wage a bitter warfare against that insidious enemy, false- 
hood, but it must not be forgotten that he could wage just as 
successful a fight against the same foe on the public platform. 
In 1831 Dr. Brownlee, a Protestant minister of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, challenged Félix Varela to a public dis- 
cussion on certain of the Catholic doctrines. This discussion 
was held in a hall before a group of ministers and about six 
hundred people, the presiding officer being Brownlee himself. 
After a number of objections had been stated by one of the 
ministers present, the brilliant Cuban priest rose to answer 
them. The result proved a complete victory for Varela. 
Not only did he satisfy his audience, who, only a short time 
before was antagonistic to him, but brought forth a declara- 
tion from Brownlee to the effect that Varela had misstated 
the Catholic doctrine and that he would surely be suspended 
from the Church. 


10 Bayley, A Brief Sketch of the Early History of the Catholic Church 
on the Island of New York, p. 125. New York, 1870. 
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The results of this discussion did not seem to satisfy Dr. 
Brownlee; for, a short time afterwards we find him sending a 
challenge to the editor of the Truth Teller urging that certain 
Catholic priests discuss alternately in a series of letters, the 
great fundamental doctrines and practices which separate the 
Protestant Church from the Church of Rome. He men- 
tioned as the Catholics whom he would desire to have enter 
the discussion, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Dubois, the Rev. Father 
Power, the Rev. Father Varela and the Rev. Mr. Levins, or 
anyone else who might be appointed. The challenge was 
taken up by Power, Levins and Varela. The discussions 
appeared in the Truth Teller of 1833, also in a volume 
printed by the Protestants of Philadelphia. Varela did not 
contribute any of the articles. He wrote a letter of some 
length explaining that his pastoral duties prevented him from 
participating in the discussion, but that he approved of all 
that his colleagues had said and the manner in which they had 
said it. 

VI 


We have already mentioned Félix Varela’s connection with 
the Catholic Expositor and Literary Magazine. This maga- 
zine was founded in 1841 and was edited under the names of 
Félix Varela and the Rev. Charles Constantine Pise. It 
deserves our special attention for the reason that in its first 
six volumes are preserved probably some of the best literary 
work produced by Varela in English. It represents, also, 
the literary efforts of many leading writers of that day. 
From time to time it contained translations of sermons of 
the Fathers, many well-known and much prized pieces of 
poetry, essays on philosophy and on sacred eloquence. It 
contained literary and scientific news, besides extracts from 
well-known works, which were then being published. A 
brief examination of the articles written by Varela indicates 
the fact that, for the most part, they deal with Protestant 
difficulties. 
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The most celebrated one and the one which, more than all 
others, displays scholarship is that entitled, The Five Differ- 
ent Bibles Distributed and Sold by the American Bible 
Society. In this article, Varela takes the members of the 
above-mentioned organization to task for endeavoring to 
misrepresent the truth by condemning a Catholic translation 
of the Bible in one language and circulating it in another, or 
by omitting in one edition certain books uninspired, and put- 
ting them in another as inspired. In these articles, as in all 
Varela’s works, there is a marked fluency and terseness of 
style. He is clear and to the point, always exhibiting in his 
arguments strict logical reasoning. He knew what he 
wanted to say and he said it without waste of words. 

It will be easily seen that Félix Varela was a prolific writer. 
It will be observed, also, that we have scarcely done more 
than mention his numerous volumes. Many of the less 
important ones we have had to pass over entirely. Some of 
these were written in English, others of them in the author's 
native tongue for the benefit of his countrymen. Perhaps, 
American Church historians may some day become so inter- 
ested in this humble priest as to write his life and give us a 
more exhaustive treatment of his works. Félix Varela was 
conversant with conditions in our land as well as with those 
of his own. He wrote to satisfy the needs in both. Many 
of us have seen little of these writings. 

We have mentioned in our previous pages the fact that 
Félix Varela had been received into the Diocese of New York 
as a parish priest by Bishop Connolly, whose death occurred 
in 1825. In October of the following year, the Rev. John 
Dubois, having been appointed to fill the vacancy made by 
Bishop Connolly, was consecrated Bishop of New York. 
Soon after taking over the duties of his office Bishop Dubois 
appointed Varela assistant Pastor of St. Peter’s Church. 
Little is actually recorded which may give us an insight into 
his life at St. Peter’s. Bayley states briefly that “‘ he entered 
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upon that career of charity and self-devotion which has made 
his name one of benediction in the city of New York”. 

The steadily increasing number of souls in St. Peter’s 
parish made it necessary in time to procure a new church in 
which divine worship could be held. Fortunately Félix 
Varela was able to purchase the old Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Ann Street, which was called at that time Christ 
Church. The building had been abandoned and the pro- 
prietors were anxious to sell it. With his own money and 
with funds lent him by Spanish merchants and friends, Varela 
was able to pay the sum asked for. After certain repairs 
had been made, the Church was opened for Catholic service 
in July 1827 under its old name: Christ Church. 

If Félix Varela had endeared himself to the faithful of St. 
Peter’s parish, he can certainly be said to have captivated the 
minds and hearts of his parishoners at Christ Church. The 
deep interest which he had shown for education in the past 
was manifested anew in his successful work of establishing 
schools. The poor and the infirm were the object of the 
priest’s constant attention during these years. The epi- 
demic of cholera in 1832 afforded him a rare opportunity 
to display all the qualities of a true follower of Christ. The 
service which Félix Varela furnished those in need caused 
many of his parishoners to marvel that one so frail and ner- 
vous of temperament could possess so much strength and 
energy. There seemed no time when he neglected the oppor- 
tunity of doing good for the poor. In 1835, he was instru- 
mental in starting a day nursery, which bore the name of the 
“ Asylum for the Relief of Children of Poor Widows ”’, and 
was incorporated under the laws of New York the same 
year. To dwell on the boundless spirit of Félix Varela’s 
charity and the numerous ways in which he manifested this 
love for the faithful, would form material for an essay in 
itself. We shall have to content ourselves with merely 


11 Bayley, op. cit., p. 122. 
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touching on the more noteworthy features of his life during 
his years as pastor at Christ Church. 


Vil 


In 1834, Christ ‘Church was consumed by fire. Almost 
immediately, due to the large and scattered congregation, 
two new churches were established. One of these, which 
received the old name of Christ Church but which became 
known among the people as St. James, was a new building; 
the other, an edifice that had at one time belonged to the Re- 
formed Presbyterians, was situated in Chambers Street, near 
Center Street. Félix Varela’s stay at Christ Church after its 
completion was of short duration. It was reopened in 1835, 
and in the following year we find him pastor of the Church 
of the Transfiguration. 

It was at the Church of the Transfiguration that Félix 
Varela was afforded a greater opportunity of exercising that 
wonderful Christ-like charity of which we have already 
spoken. During his years of faithful service there he was 
known to lead the life of utmost poverty and self-sacrifice. 
The zeal and piety which had characterized his work in the 
past were, beyond doubt, carried even further during these 
years. DeCourcy-Shea says: “ It is chiefly for his zeal as a 
pastor, and for his boundless charity, that he will be remem- 
bered by the faithful of New York. How he lived was a 
wonder tto his friends, for he gave away everything to the 
poor—the clothing off his back, the spoons from his table, 
when he had not the money to bestow; and these acts would 
not have been known, had not the objects of his charity been 
on two occasions, to his great distress, arrested as thieves. 
He inspired his congregation with a spirit of piety, and will 
long be remembered by the faithful whom he guided in the 
way.” *” 


12 DeCourcy-Shea, The Catholic Church in the United States, Pp. 403. 
New York, 1856. 
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The devoted pastor never relinquished his claim over the 
Church of the Transfiguration. He loved to be in and about 
it as he loved the people who worshipped within its walls. A 
most touching fact is revealed by his letters written from his 
death bed at St. Augustine. It was his anxiety about the 
payment of the debt that hung over the church. Rodriguez 
says that this was one of his great worries during his last 
days on earth. 

In the above pages we have tried as best we may to give an 
idea of all Félix Varela accomplished as a priest. But the 
Divine Master alone can properly judge the good performed 
by his humble servant. If Félix Varela received no other 
recognition on this earth of his services than the testimony of 
the faithful, that would indeed have been sufficient reward. 
But there were others who looked with favor and apprecia- 
tion on the ability and achievements of their fellow-priest 
and servant. 

Between the years 1837 and 1841 Félix Varela was known 
to have been the recipient of several honors which indicates 
the confidence which ecclesiastics placed in him. When it is 
borne in mind that Varela was never a citizen of our country, 
but remained always an exile from his own, these positions 
of trust will seem all the more significant. In 1837 he was 
chosen to represent the Bishop of New York at the Third 
Provincial Council of Baltimore. That same year he re- 
ceived the appointment of Vicar-General of the Diocese of 
New York. He served in this capacity until his death. In 
1841, as a mark of high esteem and appreciation for his 
theological learning, he had conferred on him by the faculty 
of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. Again, in 1846, he was appointed to 
assist at the Sixth Provincial Council of Baltimore as one of 
the theologians representing Bishop John Hughes, the other 
members of this delegation being the Right Rev. Bishop 
Hughes, Father (later Cardinal) McCloskey and Dr. 
McCaffrey. 
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Vitl 


It was becoming more and more apparent that with his 
life of self-denial, together with the chronic asthma from 
which he had suffered from his first years spent in the United 
States, Félix Varela could not long endure the burdensome 
cares of his pastorate. Already he was suffering agonies of 
pain that would have caused many another to have sought 
retirement for a time from active life. But the noble spirit 
pressed on with that burning zeal that knows no obstacles, 
until he saw the not far distant day when he would be 
gathered to the bosom of his Heavenly Father. From 
earliest years he had manifested a ceaseless mental and phy- 
sical activity which became one of his chief characteristics. 
Now in his declining days, when his illness and broken phy- 
sical frame no longer permitted him to labor with his accus- 
tomed ardor, untold sadness overshadowed his life. 

During the first stages of his illness, Varela’s friends in 
New York, feeling that a change of climate would bring 
relief, succeeded in persuading him to go south. Quite 
naturally he chose that place where he had spent the years of 
his early life, the old city of St. Augustine. The mild air of 
Florida soon worked such a change in his condition that 
within a short time he felt well enough to return to his pas- 
toral duties. 

But not taking the necessary precaution to guard against 
a return of his old trouble, and exposing himself to the usual 
hardships of his ministry, he was soon forced to retire to St. 
Augustine. In July, 1849, he began to feel so well that he 
returned to New York filled with renewed hope, trusting that 
he would be able to maintain his post as head of the congre- 
gation without further loss of time. To his great sorrow, 
however, he was forced to give up as soon as the severe cold 
of the northern winter set in. So great was his suffering 
during these months that he was unable to recline on a couch 
most of the time. A third time he was forced to take 
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leave of his beloved faithful and go to Florida. With this 
departure he bade a last farewell to all his friends. He 
lingered on in pain and suffering for two years, bearing up 
with heroic resignation and christian patience. Shortly be- 
fore he departed this life he received a visit from one of his 
fellow-countrymen, Sefior Don Francisco Ruiz, his successor 
in the Chair of Philosophy at the Seminary of San Carlos. 
The visit of Francisco Ruiz was the occasion of much joy to 
the dying priest and resulted in a demonstration on the part 
of Félix Varela’s old pupils which served as a testimony of 
the veneration with which they still held their master. A 
sum of money was collected to be presented to Varela, and 
one of his old pupils, Sefor Don José Maria Casal, was 
chosen to visit him and try to persuade him to return to Cuba, 
and if that were impossible, to see if a comfortable existence 
for the remainder of his life would be acceptable to him. To 
the sorrow of all the Cubans, Sefior Casal arrived after Félix 
Varela had breathed his last, on February 25, 1853.* The 
humble priest and scholar was laid to rest in the cemetery of 
St. Augustine, according to his wishes, in an unmarked grave. 
But his body was not to remain there long. The Cubans, not 
unmindful of the services rendered by Félix Varela, sought 
to remove the body to their own country. This plan met 
with a storm of protest on the part of the people of St. 
Augustine who felt that they had first claim over the remains 
of him who had done so much good in their country. The 
Cubans then decided to erect a chapel in the cemetery to the 
memory of Félix Varela and there on April 13, 1853, his 
remains were deposited with appropriate ceremonies. Rev. 
Francis Baker, who later became one of the first members of 

13 Valverde y Maruri, La Muerte del Padre Varela. UHabana, 1924. 
In this volume the author has gathered together a number of interesting 
and valuable documents relating to the death of Félix Varela. In view of 
the fact that there is some uncertainty as to the exact date of the priest’s 


death, the evidence brought to bear on the subject by Sefior Valverde 
is of special importance. 
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the Paulist Fathers, in describing the sight where Varela’s 
remains are, says: “ There is a beautiful chapel over his 
grave, with an altar of marble and mahogany, and a heavy 
marble slab in the center of the pavement, containing the 
simple but eloquent inscription: Al Padre Varela los 
Cubanos: The Cubans to Fr. Varela.” ” 

Almost three quarters of a century have elapsed since 
Félix Varela closed his eyes upon this world, thus ending a 
life of useful and devoted service in the Vineyard of the 
Lord. Few men have accomplished so much good: few have 
left behind them a record of such pleasant memories. [élix 
Varela was indeed ‘‘ All things to all men.” To the scholar 
he was a scholar, to the poor he was poor, to those who suf- 
fered he was ever in sympathy. Whether we view him in 
the light of the Professor of Philosophy in the College of 
San Carlos, or as a member of the ill-fated Spanish Cortes, 
or as a priest laboring earnestly for the salvation of souls, 
his great liberal spirit must ever stand in the foreground. 

With all his accomplishments Félix Varela never forgot 
that he was first a priest, a minister of the Gospel, a dispenser 
of the mysteries of God. For those who would look for an 
explanation of his greatness, we can best answer by pointing 
to the saintly priest’s devotion to his Lord in the Holy 
Eucharist. Félix Varela died as he had lived, expressing 
his deep, abiding faith in the Real Presence. In bringing this 
essay to a close, we can employ no more fitting words than 
those of the dying priest himself. Just prior to his reception 
of the Viaticum, looking fixedly at the Sacred Host, he 
exclaimed,“ I have made a promise and I wish to fulfill it. I 
proclaim before God and men I have always believed and do 
now firmly believe that in this Host is the very body and 


spirit of our Lord Jesus Christ, Saviour of the world. O 
fordeC@ome.”*.* 


14 Hewitt, Memoir of Rev. Francis A. Baker, p. 163, New York, 1865. 


18 La Muerte de un Justo, José Maria Casal, cited by Rodriguez, op. cit., 
Dons72: 


ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH IN MONTANA 


BY REV. EDWARD P. CURLEY 


When the covered wagons came out to the wilderness of 
the West about seventy or eighty years ago, they transported 
an army of State-builders from the older civilization of the 
East toa virgin country. Historians tell us that these State- 
builders carried household effects, such as heirlooms, furni- 
ture, and house furnishings of all descriptions with them.* 


1 The following works have proved serviceable: Stout, Montana—Its 
Story and Biography, 3 vols., Chicago, 1921; Sanders, History of Montana, 
2 vols., Chicago, 1913; Historical Society of Montana: Conributions, 
9 vols., 1876, 1889, 1900, 1903, 1904, I907, I910, 1917, 1923; Warner, 
Montana, History and Directory, 1879; Dimsdale, The Vigilantes of 
Montana (1882); Fogarty, The Story of Montana, New York, 1016; 
Judson, Montana “The Land of Shining Mountains,’ Chicago, 1909; 
Noyes, The Vigilantes of Montana; Langford, Vigilante Days and Ways, 
Boston, 1890; History of Montana 1739-1885; The Treasure State, 
Montana and its Magnificent Resources, Helena, 1899; Myers, Coming 
of the White Man, 1910; Murphy, The Canonical History of Montana, 
San Diego, 1912; Sanders, Trails Through Western Woods, 1910; Stone, 
Following Old Trails, Missoula, 1913; Straborn, The Resources of 
Montana Territory, Helena, 1879; Stuart, Forty Years on the Frontier, 
2 vols., Cleveland, 1925; Vaughn, Then and Now or Thirty-six Years in 
the Rockies, 1864-1900, Minneapolis, 1900; Noyes, The Story of Ajax, 
Helena, 1914; Swain, Montana-Political History, Chicago, 1912; Park- 
man, Half Century of Conflict: New Empires i the Northwest, New 
York, 1889; Oregon Immigration Board, Pacific Northwest: Information 
for Settlers and Others, New York, 1883; Peck, A New Guide for Emi- 
grants to the West, Boston, 1834, 1836, 1844; Brancroft, Washington, 
Idaho and Montana (History of the Pacific States, Vol. XXVI), San 
Francisco, 1890; Connolly, The Story of Montana (McClure’s Magazine, 
XXVII, 346-361, 451-465, 6290-639; XXVIII, 27-43, 198-210), New York, 
1906; Elliott, Montana: An address ...delivered at the interstate Fair, 
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The covered wagons held a motley array of things useful and 
ornamental, reminiscent of the old homes beyond the Mis- 
sissippi River. More than that, the canvas-roofed wagons 
brought a strange collection of men—men driven from their 
old homes by the desire to seek a freer life in the great open 
spaces of the West; men, who were cautious, intrepid and 
brave to a marked degree; men who were cunning or treach- 
erous, depending upon the exercise of their native wit to 
gain for themselves a livelihood; and men driven from the 
East by various factors, political, economic, and social, 
peculiar to the times. 

All alike brought with them aims, ideals and convictions. 
Over the long straggling caravan brooded the spirit of law, 
of order, of religion. For the vicious, the spirit of religion 
was the last relic of an undersirable civilization and the sole 
menace to their indulgence to every degraded fancy, every 
base desire and criminal intention. For the upright and 
solid pioneers, the spirit of religion was a connecting link 


September r, 1910 (Anaconda, Mont., 1910) ; Miller, Illustrated History 
of the State of Montana, 2 vols., Chicago, 1894; Frandiere, Narrative 
of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of America in 1811-14, translated 
by Jedediah Vincent Huntington, New York, 1854; Gray, History of 
Oregon, 1792-1849, Portland, 1870; Greenhow, Memoir, Historical and 
Political, on the Northwest Coast of North America, Washington, 1840; 
Greenhow, History of Oregon and California, and the Other Territories 
on the Northwest Coast of North America, Boston, 1844; Irving, Astoria, 
2 vols., Philadelphia, 1836; Leeson, Montana 1739-1885; Paxon, Pacific 
Railroads (Am. Hist. Assoc. Report, 1907, I, 105) ; Severance, J. J. Hill 
(Review of Reviews, XXI, 669, cf. XXXIV, 449); Pace & Mock, 
Montana Blue Book, 1891; Wheat Fields of the Northwest (Harper’s 
Magazine, LXIII, 572); Cox, Exploration of Louisiana Frontier (Am. 
Hist. Assoc. Report, 1904—151) and Early Explorations of Louisiana 
and Louisiana-Texas Frontier (Texas Hist. Assoc. Quarterly, X, 1) 
Thraites, Journals of Lewis and Clark; Douse, The New Northwest 1880; 
De Smet, Oregon Missions and Travels, 1845-1846; Reinsch, Civil Gov- 
ernment for the State of Montana, Chicago, 1919; Parkman, Oregox 
Trail; Smead, Land of the Flatheads, 1905; Phillips, M ontana, Historical 
Sources, The Archives of the State of Montana, Helena, 1912; Paxon, 
History of the American Frontier 1763-1893, 1924. 
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with the older civilization, a stimulus toward comfort and 
security, and a consolation in the harsh trails of frontier life. 

It is the purpose of this essay to bring together the very 
jejune and scattered sources for the history of our religious 
faith among these pioneers and to describe—probably, for 
the first time—the beginnings of Catholic life in the great 
State of Montana which was created out of this wilderness 
hardly fifty years ago.” 

There is an old adage: “Where Peter is, there is the 
Church.” Where the people go, Peter follows. Accord- 
ingly, almost as a pioneer among pioneers, the Catholic 
Church blazed her own trail from civilization to the frontiers. 
It is the purpose of this essay to sketch this magnificent page 
of Church history and to indicate the salient facts in the life 
and labors of some few of the trail-blazers, whose names 
are written largely on the scroll of ecclesiastical fame in 
Montana. Before presenting the actors in this spectacle of 
the winning of the West, the scene must first be described. 


2 The chief sources for the history of the Catholic Church in Montana 
are: Palladino, Indian and White in the Northwest, Baltimore, 1894 (this 
is the only narrative account of the history of the Church in Montana) ; 
De Smet, Western Missions and Missionaries, New York, 1859; De Smet, 
Letters and Sketches, with a narrative of a Year’s Residence among the 
Indian Tribes of the Rocky Mountains, Philadelphia, 1843; De Smet, 
Oregon Missions and Travels over the Rocky Mountains in 1845-46, New 
York, 1847; De Smet, The Indian Missions in the Umited States of 
America, under the care of the Missouri Providence of the Society of 
Jesus, Philadelphia, 1841; Historical Society of Montana, Contributions ; 
St. Peter's Mission, Vol. 1X, 1923, p. 315; The American Catholic His- 
torical Researches: Catholicity in Montana (Letter by Bishop Brondel), 
Vol. IX, pp. 183-184, 1892; Records (American Catholic Historical. So- 
ciety of Philadelphia), Monsignor Adrian J. Croquet, Indian Missonary, 
Vol. XVI, Chap. III, pp. 140-158, compiles with notes by the Rev. J. 
Van Der Heyden; also Vol. XVII, Chap. X, pp. 227-242) of Records 
(Am. Cath. Hist. Soc.) ; Clinch, How the Jesuits came to Oregon; cf. 
ibid., Vol. II, The Origin of the Flathead Mission, by Mallet. 
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The historian, Bancroft, pays a tribute, as eloquent as 
deserved, which characterizes tersely the scene itself : ‘“ Mon- 
tana, mountainous or full of mountains”, he says, “is a 
name as herein used no less beautiful then significant.” ° 
Montana has one of the few classical names in the constella- 
tion of States. Many of the States of this proud republic 
have Indian names. The few exceptions are those named in 
honor of foreign rulers and the Father of his Country, and 
two or three that are of Spanish origin. The name Montana 
is of Latin origin meaning mountainous. It was given to 
the infant commonwealth in 1860 at the suggestion of James 
M. Ashley who afterwards became one of its territorial 
Governors. The name was a happy conception, being at 
once euphonious and descriptive of the rugged country it was 
destined to designate. 

From the summit of what is probably the loftiest peak 
within the State—Mount Hayden—there may be seen the 
sources of the three great watersheds of the United States— 
the Missouri-Mississippi, the Colorado, and the Columbia.* 
The springs which feed the little rivulets which later grow 
into these mighty torrents are almost within a stone’s throw 
of each other on the roof of the Continent within the borders 
of the State. Fertile valleys, gem-like lakes, broad ex- 
panses of water, richly-wooded timber lands, noble peaks and 
rugged ranges of mountains, serrated and snowy-capped, 
rolling prairies, golden seas of waving grain, a hidden treas- 
ure trove of mineral wealth beneath the soil of knolls and 
buttes that rise here and there throughout the State, make up 
a splendid domain lying between approximately one-hundred 

8H. H. Bancroft, Washington, Idaho and Montana, Vol. XXXI, p. 589. 
Many infer that the word is of Spanish origin, a corruption, perhaps of 


Montana, a mountain, but it is purely Latin. It was a natural adoption 
and the manner of it is given elsewhere; cf. Shea, Missions, p. 146. 


4 Cf. Bancroft, op. cit, Vol. XXX, p. s8o. 
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and four degrees and one-hundred and sixteen degrees of 
longitude west and between forty-five and forty-nine degrees 
of latitude north. Roughly, one-third of the ninety-four 
million acres of Montana is mountainous land; more than 
one-half is farming land; and one-seventh is pasture. The 
mountain area of the State is about equal to that of either 
Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, Ohio or Tennessee. Its graz- 
ing area is about equal to Delaware and Maryland. Its farm- 
ing land embraces an area equivalent to Michigan and Minne- 
sota. It is but natural to expect, therefore, that the singular 
attractiveness of this huge domain would draw a stream 
of immigrants from the early times of the conquest of the 
West.® 


I] 


From time immemorial the Flathead tribe of the Selish 
Indian inhabited the Bitter Root valley in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Its earlier history is hidden in the obscurity of past 
ages.- 

The first white men who saw these Indians were the 
Chevalier La Verendrye and his party of Canadian explorers, 
who discovered the Rocky Mountains in January, 1783, 
whilst searching for “ the great river of the west’, by which 
they hoped to penetrate to the Pacific Ocean.’ The Indians 


5 Garrison, Western Movement, New York, 1906; Sparks, The Far 
West, 1876-1888; Parkman, Oregon Trail; Historical Society of 
Montana Contributions (1910), Vol. VII, p. 138 (How Early Pioneers 
came to Montana). 

6 Shea, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 685. 

7 Three-Rivers, at the confluence of the St. Maurice with the St. 
Lawrence, ninety miles from Quebec, is one of the oldest hamlets of 
Canada. A wedding here took place on September 26, 1667, which re- 
ceived some notice at the time. On that day, Marie Boucher, only twelve 
years of age, was made the wife of Lieut. Rene Gaultier Varennes. The 
son-in-law soon succeeded Boucher, and for twenty-two years was gov- 
ernor of Three Rivers, and one of his sons, Pierre Gaultier de Varennes, 
was the Sieur de la Verendrye, the explorer of a northern route to the 
Rocky Mountains. When a young man, he joined, in 1697, in a war 
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were then on their winter hunt for buffaloes on the eastern 
slope of the mountains, evidently between the headwaters of 
the Missouri river and its tributary the Yellowstone. The 
transfer of Canada and of the Illinois country to England, 
(1763), and the cession of Louisiana, (1800), by Napoleon 
I, and later, (1803), to the American Republic, arrested the 
onward march of the intrepid Canadian and French pioneers 
towards the setting sun. It was reserved to representatives 
of the young American Republic to make alliances of friend- 
ship with the tribes of the inmost recesses of the Rocky 
Mountains, and to follow the course of the great Columbia 
river to the confines of the western sea. 

Pending the negotiations which resulted in the tranfer by 
France of the Northwest to the United States, under the 
title of the Louisiana Purchase, President Jefferson organ- 
ized an exploring expedition “to trace the Missouri to its 
source, to cross the highlands, and follow the best water 
communication which offered itself from thence to the Pacific 
Ocean.” * Captain Meriwether Lewis was given command 
of the expedition, with Lieutenant William Clark as his 
associate.” Fourteen soldiers of the United States army, 
nine young men from Kentucky and two Canadian voyageurs, 
all of whom were enlisted for this special service, composed 
the expeditionary party. Later it was increased to thirty- 
two persons, including five Canadian hunters, guides and 


expedition against New England, and in 1705 was fighting with the 
French army in Flanders. Returning to Canada, he identified himself 
with the opening of the great unknown west. (Earliest Discovery of 
the Rocky Mountains via the Missouri River, pp. 302 to 316 of Vol. I, 
Hist. Soc. of Mont. written by Rev. Edw. D. Neill); Parkman, Old 
Regime in Canada, p. 227. 


8 Letter of Thomas Jefferson to Paul Allen, Aug. 18, 1813, in Lewis & 
Clark, History of the Expedition, etc., Vol. I, p. xi, Phila., 1814. 
® Sparks, Lewis & Clark Expedition, Vol. II, p. 35; Sanders, History 


of Montana, Vol I, Chap. I & II; Myers, P. M., The Coming of the 
White Man, Milwaukee, toro. 
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interpreters, an Indian woman Sacajawea (the wife of one 
of the interpreters), her young child, and a negro servant 
belonging to Lieutenant Clark. The expedition left the 
Mississippi, near St. Louis, Mo., on May 14, 1804, and after 
wintering at the Mandan villages on the Upper Missouri, 
sixty-six years after La Verendrye visited this Indian tribe 
at the same place, reached a village of the Shoshones, or 
Snake Indians, in the Rocky Mountains, on August 13, 1805. 

Having left the headwaters of the Jefferson fork of the 
Missouri and obtained horses at the Shoshone village on the 
headwaters of the Dalmon, a tributary of the Snake or Lewis 
river, which flows into the Columbia, the expedition moved 
in a northwesterly direction to cross the Bitter Root moun- 
tains. On September 4, they found a party of 430 Flatheads 
encamped on the Bitter Root river, a tributary of the Flat- 
head. This system is now known as the St. Mary’s river, 
having been so named by Father Peter John De Smet, S.J., 
the Apostle of the Flatheads. As the Journals kept by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition contain the first detailed account 
ever written as to these Indians, I shall take the liberty of pre- 
senting a few extracts from the one which was first given to 
the publicin book form. Sergeant Patrick Gass was of Irish 
parentage, and was born June 12, 1771, at Falling Springs, 
Cumberland county, near the present city of Chambersburg, 
Pa. As a young man, he became a carpenter, and built a 
house for James Buchanan, the father of President 
Buchanan, whom he always called “ Little Jimmy.” He saw 
General Washington in 1794, at Carlisle. In 1803, he was 
a soldier stationed at Kaskaskia, and responded to the call 
for volunteers for the Lewis and Clark expedition to Oregon. 
After the death of Sergeant Floyd, who was buried at 
Floyd’s Bluff, Iowa, he was promoted sergeant, and was 
instructed to keep a journal of the expedition. This he pre- 
pared for the press, with the assistance of an Irish school- 
master, named David McKeehan, the year after his return 
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from the Pacific Coast. In 1859, his biography was pub- 
lished by the editor of a country newspaper at Wellsburg, 
Virginia. The volume is entitled, The Life and Times of 
Patrick Gass, now sole survivor of the overland expedition 
to the Pacific under Lewis and Clark, in 1804-5-6; also A 
Soldier in the War with Great Britian from 1812-1815, And 
A Participant in the Battle of Lundy's Lane.*° 

In his Journal Gass thus mentions the first view the ex- 
peditionary corps had of the Flatheads: 


Wednesday, 4th .... We kept down the valley 
about five miles, and came to the Tussapa band of the 
Flathead nation of Indians or a part of them. Thur- 
day, 5th . . . . This was a fine morning with a great 
white frost. The Indian dogs are so hungry and raven- 


10 Perhaps no person of the Lewis and Clark expeditionary party is 
deserving of more favorable comment than sergeant Patrick Gass. 
Born near Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, in June 12, 1771, of Irish 
parents, he attended school only nineteen days in his life. He was by 
nature keen in woodcraft, was fired with the spirit of original adventure 
which makes explorers of men, and early in the game of the wild which 
he loved to play, he learned stern lessons in endurance, self-reliance and 
patience in the face of privation. His first military service was in a 
campaign against hostile Indians in 1792. A year later he started on a 
trading trip down the Ohio and the Mississippi. When this country was 
plunged in excitement over the threatened war with France in 1799, he 
enlisted a second time. He had been ordered to Kaskaskia, Illinois, and 
when Captain Lewis arrived later for the purpose of calling for volun- 
teers for the transcontinental expedition, Gass was keen to go. On ac- 
count of the fact that Gass was by trade a carpenter, Lewis selected him. 
After the expedition his Journal was published and he lived quietly at 
Kaskaskia, resting on his laurels until the War of 1812. He served, 
fought, and was wounded at the battle of Lundy’s Lane, and left the army 
for the last time in 1815. At the age of sixty he yielded to the gentler 
passion and married. He was the father of seven children. During his 
last years Gass’s sole income was a miserable pension of ninety dollars a 
year granted by the Government. He died near Willsburg, West Virginia, 
on April 30, 1870 at the age of ninety-nine, the last survivor of the Lewis 
& Clark Expedition. Sanders, History of Montana, Vols. I & II, Chicago, 
1913. 
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ous that they ate four or five pair of mockasons last 
night. We remained here all day, and recruited our 
horses to forty and three colts; and made four or five of 
this nation chiefs. They are a very friendly people; 
have plenty of robes and skins for covering, and a large 
stock of horses, some of them very good; but they have 
nothing to eat but berries, roots and such articles of 
food. This band is on its way over to the Missouri or 
Yellowstone river to hunt buffaloes. They are the 
whitest Indians I ever saw. Monday, oth.... At 
two o’clock we again went forward, and crossed over 
the Flathead river, about 100 yards wide, and which we 
called Clark’s river. Tuesday, roth .... At night 
our hunters came in and had killed five deer. With one 
of the hunters, three Flathead Indians came to our camp. 
They informed us that the rest of their band was on the 
Columbia river, about five or six days’ journey distant, 
with pack horses; that two of the Snake nation had 
stolen some of their horses, and that they were in pur- 
suit of them. We gave them some presents, and one 
stayed to go over the mountains with us; the other two 
continued their pursuit.** 


The above observations refer to the tribe now known as 
the Flatheads; but Sergeant Gass, in subsequent pages of his 
journal, speaks of other bands of Indians under the general 
appellation of “ Flatheads,’ who were really Nez Perces, 
Umatillas, Walla Wallas and others belonging to a different 
nation. 

Sergeant Gass makes an observation concerning the “ Flat- 
heads ’”’, which appear to apply more particularly to the Nez 
Perces and other tribes of the Upper Columbia, with whom 
he confounds them throughout his journal: “. . . To the 


11 Gass, A Journal of the Voyages and Travels of a Corps of Discovery, 
Pp. 132-34, Pittsburg, 1807. 
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honor of the Flatheads, who live on the west side of the 
Rocky Mountains and extend some distance down the 
Columbia, we must mention them as expeditions, as they do 
not exhibit those loose feelings of carnal desire, nor appear 
addicted to the common customs of prostitution, and they are 
the only nation on the whole route where anything like chas- 
tity is regarded.” ** 

The account of the Indians given in Captain Lewis’s 
Journal which was published several years after Gass’s vol- 
ume, is more detailed and therefore more satisfactory.** 
Lewis distinguishes between the Flatheads and their neigh- 
bors, the Nez Perces, but calls the Flathead tribe the 
Ootlashoots and identifies their nation, whose correct name is 
Salish (composed of the Flathead, the Pend d’Oreille, the 
Coeur d’Alene, the Chaudiere of Colville, the Spokane and 
the Pisquouse tribes), as Tushepaws. 

The next account of the Flatheads is given in the histories 
of the expedition fitted out by John Jacob Astor to establish 
the Pacific Fur Company at the mouth of the Columbia 
River in 1811-13.** Gabriel Franchere, the first to publish a 
narrative of these expeditions, does not mention the Flat- 


12 Gass, Journal, pp. 189-190. 

13 Lewis and Clark, History of the Expedition, etc., Vol. II, pp. 324, 
320. 

14Trving, Astoria, Chap. IX, pp. 98-909. The West became such an 
alluring field for the trappers, and especially due to the knowledge gained 
through the Lewis and Clark expedition as well as the exploits of Manuel 
Lisa, who probably next to John Jacob Astor, was the most famous of 
the fur traders, that it could not long remain in the control of one con- 
cern (Hudson Bay Fur Co.). Scarcely had Lisa accomplished the for- 
mation of the Missouri Fur Co., than John Jacob Astor, already promin- 
ently identified with the fur-trade organized the Pacific Fur Co. which 
was destined to become one of the most important fur-companies in 
America. The articles of agreement were signed June 23, 1810. With 
the exception of Wilson Proce Hunt of New Jersey, all Astor’s partners 
were ex-members of the North West Co. Later the Pacific Fur Co. 
became the American Fur Co. Sanders, of. cit., Vol. I, pp. 122-123. 
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heads. Indeed Ross Cox, “ the little Irishman”, as he was 
called by his companions, is the only one who gives authentic 
information concerning the interesting tribe whose history 
we are examining.*® 

In the development of the State, fur trading has played an 
important part. For many years the whole northwest was 
to the outside world merely the Fur Country. The original 
trapper was the Indian. He used furs first for his own 
wants, clothing and his lodge, afterwards for barter with the 
white trappers who followed him. For centuries fur- 
bearing animals had not been molested in the northwest, 
hence this country was a rich field for the fur-trader. Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish and American trading companies did a 
flourishing business with the Indians and white trappers. 

Various companies were formed to obtain furs for the St. 
Louis markets and among these may be mentioned the 
Spanish Fur Company, the Missouri Fur Company, the 
Northwest Fur Company, Hudson Bay Fur Company, Rocky 
Mountain Fur Company and the American Fur Company.*® 
Competition was rife among these Fur companies as might be 
expected. The fur trade opened up navigation on the 
Missouri, as steamboats ascended it to Fort Benton; it estab- 
lished overland traffic and kindled the first sparks of western 
civilization. It gave to the world reliable information of the 
resources of the great Northwest. 

The Northwest Fur Company, which was waging a disas- 
trous opposition to the Honorable Hudson’s Bay Company 
in the Canadian Northwest, on learning of the departure of 


15 Frandiere, Relation, Montreal, 1820; English translation, New York, 
1854. 

16 Cox, Adventures on the Columbia, New York, 1832; Paxson, F. L., 
History of the American Frontier, 1763-1893, pp. 83, 212, 139, 239, 179, 
331, 335, New York, 1924; Irving, Astoria, Philadelphia, 1836; 
Chittenden, H. M., The American Fur Trade of the Far West; Sparks, 
National Development, Vol. XXIII, pp. 251-264; Vol. XVII, pp. 118-123, 
35-37; Sanders, History of Montana, pp. 119-142. 
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the Astor overland expedition, determined to oppose also the 
Pacific Fur Company. Scarcely had the expedition by sea 
arrived at the mouth of the Columbia river and had founded 
Astoria, when a party of Northwesterners appeared beyond 
the Rocky Mountains and founded Fort Spokane on the 
Upper Columbia.’” From this point the Northwest Company 
sent adventurous agents to establish posts in the very midst of 
the various tribes. Among those established was one among 
the Flatheads, by a clerk of the company named Finan 
McDonald. The Pacific Fur Company, to oppose McDonald, 
immediately sent two of its clerks, Russell Farnham and Ross 
Cox, with a party of twelve men, mostly Canadians, to the 
same place. Farnham’s post was established on November 
10, 1812, and was abandoned in May, 1813. Cox thus 
speaks of his visit to the Flatheads on this occasion: 


On the roth we came to small village of the Flathead 
nation, chiefly consisting of old men, women and chil- 
dren. We were quite charmed with their frank and 
hospitable reception, and their superiority in cleanliness 
over any of the tribes we had hitherto seen. Their 
lodges were conical, but very spacious, and were formed 
by a number of buffalo and moose skins thrown over 
long poles, in such a manner as to keep them quite dry. 
The fire was placed in the centre, and the ground all 
around it was covered with mats and clean skins free 


17 John Jacob Astor was an active promoter of the American fur trade 
after he undertook to finance it in 1808. He proposed to trade out of 
St. Louis and to construct a chain of posts up the Missouri and down the 
Columbia. In 1810 he dispatched a ship to the mouth of the Columbia, 
to found Astoria, as his Western depot; and in 1811 he sent an overland 
expedition to pick the sites for the Missouri posts. Astoria was founded 
just in time to fall into British hands at the opening of the war, and the 
investments of Astor were tied up for the next three years. In 1816, with 
the war over and Congress in a mood to reconstruct and protect American 
interests, the western fur companies received friendly legislation. Paxson, 
History of the American Frontier, p. 170. 
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from the vermin we felt so annoying at the lower parts 
of the Columbia. They had a quantity of dried buffalo, 
of which we purchased a great deal; and, as they gave us 
to understand that the great body of their tribe were in 
the mountains hunting, we determined to stop here, and 
accordingly set about constructing a log house... . . 
While the house was being built many of the tribe ar- 
rived, from whom we purchased a number of beaver 
skins. Their hunt had been rather unsuccessful, and 
attended with disastrous results; for they informed us 
that after killing buffalo sufficient for the winter, they 
were surprised by their old enemies the Blackfeet In- 
dians (whose lands lie on the east side of the Rocky 
Mountains), who killed several of their warriors and 
took many prisoners. They appeared much dejected at 
their misfortunes, and one of the chiefs seemed deeply 
to lament the loss of his wife, who had been captured 
with some other women by the enemy. Part of the 
tribe pitched their tents some distance above us, at the 
Northwest Establishment. They were passionately 
fond of tobacco, and while they remained with us never 
ceased smoking. Having bought all their skins, and 
given them credit for some articles until the spring, the 
greater part of them set off to make their winter’s hunt, 
which their recent misfortunes had protracted to a very 
late period. When the house was finished, I got a good 
canoe built of cedar planks, in which I embarked with 
six men, and taking leave of Farnham on the 18th of 
December, descended the Flathead River on my return 
to Spokane.*® 


The war of 1812 proved disastrous to the Pacific Fur 
Company. On October 16, 1813, the company was dis- 
banded and its establishments, with the stock on hand, trans- 


18 Cox, Adventures, pp. 102, 103, London, 1831. 
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ferred to the rival association. Cox now joined the victori- 
ous Northwest Company, and was a second time sent to the 
Flatheads, where he remained from December 24, 1813, to 
April 4, 1814. He devoteds a whole chapter of his Adven- 
tures to his observations on the Flatheads.*® He shows that 
these Indians possessed many good natural qualities; and he 
demonstrates, notably by suggestions of hideous and revolting 
treatment of female prisoners captured from their traditional 
enemies, the Blackfeet, that they were at that time, like all 
savages, a barbarous and a brutal people. Happily for them, 
and for the name of humanity, there were already in the 
midst of them and at the post which they frequented, men 
whom the successors of Laval had marked with the sign of 
the Cross, and who, like St. John the Baptist, the patron of 
their nation, were as a voice in the wilderness crying: “‘ Make 
straight the way of the Lord.” 


Til 


French Canadians were the pioneers of Christianity and of 
civilization in the great West. In the Oregon country they 
were the first, with the Christian Iroquois and Nippissin to 
impress their religion upon the Columbian tribes, and also 
the first to establish there permanent agricultural colonies.” 
They were in every expedition of discovery and in every 
commercial enterprise. Of the Astor party which went to 
Oregon on the ship Tonquin, they numbered eighteen out of 
thirty-three persons, and of the overland party under Hunt, 
they were in number forty out of sixty. They were greatly 
in the minority in every party of the Northwest Company, 
and the same is true of the Hudson’s Bay Company, after it 
had absorbed its rival organization in 1821. At this period, 


19 Cox, op. cit., p. 228, London, 1831. 
20 Harris, W. R., History of the Early Missions in Western Canada, 


Toronto, 1893; Sparks, Vol. XXVI, p. 34; Harmon, Supplement to 
Reinsch’s Civil Government for the State of Montana, IQIQ, pp. 18-21. 
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and up to the time of the great American emigration, French 
was the language of the country among the whites; and the 
Chinook jargon, which the Canadians formed, was the lan- 
guage used with the Indians. They married the native 
women, and their solicitude for the religious and moral wel- 
fare of their wives and children prompted them to petition 
for missionaries of their faith. 

The Oregon mission, founded by the saintly Archbishop 
Blanchet, had its origin in these petitions.” It was also the 
influence of their respect for religion which produced the 
Flathead Mission of the Rocky Mountains. In their isola- 
tion and miseries in the great fur land, they never entirely 
forgot the Christian teaching of their pious mothers, who 
prayed for them on the banks of the St. Lawrence during 
their long years of absence. The votive offerings in the old 
church of St. Anne on the head of the island of Montreal, the 
crosses at the foot of dangerous rapids on the Ottawa, the 
Winnepeg, the Saskatchewan, the Athabaska and the Col- 
umbia, which missionaries and travelers later observed in 
their voyages across the continent, show that most of these 
intrepid hunters, traders, and canoemen remained true to the 
noble religious traditions of their race. 

That the Canadians carried their religion with them into 
the wilderness will best appear by a few extracts drawn from 
the early histories of travel in the Indian country. These 
are given not only to illustrate the influence of the Canadians 
in that country, but also to delineate the manners and customs 
of those days in the broad expanse beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 

Franchere, when returning overland to Canada from 
Astoria, in 1814, lost two of his companions named Oliver 
Roy, of Lapensee, and Andre Belanger, who were drowned 
in the Athabaska Rapids by the wreck of their canoe. He 


21 Q’Donnell, The Catholic Hierarchy of the United States, pp. 27-28, 
Washington, 1923. 
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describes in his Narrative the obsequies of one of them: 
“Toward evening, in ascending the river . . . we found 
the body of Lapensee. We interred it as decently as we 
could, and planted at his grave a cross, on which I inscribed, 
with the point of our knife, his name and the manner and 
datetatihis death aaa The rapids and the point of land 
where the accident I have described took place, will bear, 
and bears already probably the name of Lapensee.” Cox in 
his Adventures described the burial that same year of one of 
his companions named Jean Baptiste Lamoureaux, who was 
killed on the Columbia River in an attack by the Indians: 
“We put ashore at a low, sandy point covered with willows 
and cottonwood, for the purpose of breakfasting and inter- 
ring the body of L’Amoureaux. The men were immediately 
set to work to dig a grave, into which were lowered the re- 
mains of the unfortunate Canadian. After a few short 
prayers were said in French; and after the earth was thrown 
in, to a level with the surface, it was covered with dry sand in 
such a manner as to keep the native in ignorance of the occur- 
Rare 

Captain Bonneville, of the United States Army, when 
engaged in a commercial enterprise, visited the Upper Col- 
umbia, in 1832, and recorded the fact in his Journal that 
before missionaries of any denomination had visited the 
country, the Indians had made progress in Christian obser- 
vances. These facts have been transmitted to us by 
Washington Irving: “ Fort Wallah is surrounded by the 
tribe of the same name, as well as by the Skynes and the Nez 
Perces ; who bring to it the furs and peltries collected in their 
hunting expedition. The Walla Wallahs are a degenerate, 
wornout tribe. The Nez Perces are the most numerous and 
tractable of the three tribes just mentioned.?* 


22 Cox, op. cit., p. 162. 


23 Irving, Adventures of Captain Bonneville, p. 55. 
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Mr. Pamburne informed Captain Bonneville that he had 
been at some pains to introduce the Catholic religion among 
them, and that it had evidently taken root, but had become 
altered and modified to suit their peculiar habits of thought 
and motives of action. The Indians retained, however, the 
principal doctrines of the Catholic Faith and its entire pre- 
cepts of morality. The same gentlemen had given them a 
code of laws, to which they conformed with scrupulous 
fidelity. Polygamy, which once prevailed among them to a 
great extent, was abolished, and all the crimes denounced by 
the Christian faith met with a severe punishment. ‘“‘ There 
certainly appears’, continues Irving in his Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville, “ to be a peculiar susceptibility of moral 
and religious improvement among this tribe and they would 
seem to be one of the very, very few that have benefited in 
morals and manners, by an intercourse with white men. 
The parties which visited them about twenty years previously, 
in the expedition fitted out by Mr. Astor, complained of their 
selfishness, their extortion and their thievish propensities. 
The very reverse of those qualities prevailed among them 
during the prolonged sojourn of Captain Bonneville.” ** 

Mr. Townsend, a naturalist, who accompanied the trading 
party with which was Rev. Jason Lee, the leader of the first 
Methodist missionary party of the Columbia, related the cir- 
cumstances of a Canadian’s death, and the ceremonies ob- 
served in his burial at the traders’ rendezvous on Green 
River, north of the Great Salt Lake, Utah: 


In the evening, a fatal accident happened to a Cana- 
dian belonging to Mr. McKay’s party. He was running 
his horse in company with another, when the animals 
were met in full career by a third rider, and horses and 
men were thrown with great force to the ground. The 
Canadian was taken up completely senseless and brought 


24 [bid., p. 300. 
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to Mr. McKay’s lodge, where we were all taking supper. 
I preceived at once that there was little chance of his life 
being saved. He had received an injury of the head 
which had evidently caused concussion of the brain. 
He was bled copiously and various local remedies were 
applied, but without success; the poor man died early 
next morning. He was about forty years of age, 
healthy, active and shrewd, and very much valued by 
Mr. McKay as a leader in his absence, and as an inter- 
preter among the Indians of the Columbia. At noon 
the body was interred. It was wrapped in a piece of 
coarse linen, over which was sewed a buffalo robe. The 
spot selected was about a hundred yards south of the 
fort, and the funeral was attended by the greater part of 
the men of both camps. Mr. Lee officiated in perform- 
ing the ordinary church ceremony, after which a hymn 
for the repose of the departed was sung by the Canadians 
present. The grave is surrounded by a neat palisade of 
willows, with a black cross erected at the head, on which 
is carved the name ‘ Casseau.’ * 


Rev. Samuel Parker, a Presbyterian minister, who visited 
the Rocky Mountains in 1835-36, under the direction of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
relates a sad occurrence which corroborates the testimony of 
Captain Bonneville, and illustrates in spite of his bias the 
Christian simplicity of the Indians: 


.... The night of our arrival (in the Nez Perces 
country ), a little girl, of about six or seven years of age, 
died. The morning of the twelfth they buried her. 
Everything relating to the ceremony was conducted with 
great propriety. The grave was dug only about two 
feet deep. They have no spades, and a sharpened stick 


28 Townsend, Narrative of a Journey Across the Rocky Mountains, 
p. 92. 
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was used to loosen the earth, and this was removed with 
the hands ; and with the hands they fill up the grave after 
the body is deposited in it. A mat is laid on the grave, 
then the body wrapped in its blanket with the child’s 
drinking cup and spoon, made of horn; then a mat of 
rushes is spread over the hole and filled up, as above 
described. In this instance they had prepared a cross to 
set up at the grave most probably having been told to do 
so by some Iroquois Indians, a few of whom, not in the 
capacity of teachers, but as trappers in the employ of the 
fur companies I saw west of the mountains. One grave 
in the same village had a cross standing over it, which 
was the only relic of the kind I saw together with this 
just named, during my travels in the country. But as 
I viewed a cross of wood made by men’s hands, of no 
avail to benefit either the dead or the living, and far 
more likely to operate as a slave to a guilty conscience or 
a stepping stone to idolatry, than to be understood in its 
spiritual sense to refer to a crucifixion of our sins; I 
took this, which the Indians had prepared, and broke it 
to pieces. I then told them we place a stone at the head 
and foot of the grave, only to mark the place and with- 
out a murmur they cheerfully acquiesced and adopted 
our custom.” 


Rev. Mr. Spalding, another Presbyterian minister, when 
traveling to the Nez Perces country in 1836 to select the site 
of his station, was witness of an edifying scene, an account of 
which he recorded in his journey and afterward repeated to 
his society in Boston. The account is as follows: 


October 10, 1836. Marched about fifty-two miles 
and camped on a considerable stream running into Lewis 
River. Were greatly affected at night at witnessing the 


26 Parker, Journal of an Exploring Tour, pp. 275-276. 
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Nez Perces at prayer. They were assembled in a circle 
on thier knees, with an old man, to all appearance, very 
earnest in prayer. I learned through the interpreter 
something, of the prayer. It appeared to be the Lord’s 
prayer, with perhaps some additions. I inquired of 
myself, is it not possible that some of these poor be- 
nighted heathens are even now numbered in the sheep- 
fold of Christ? and while waiting the dilatory motions 
of the Christian church may have been led by an unseen 
hand to the Lamb of God.** 


Father Demers, Bishop Blanchet’s association, who visited 


Fort Okanagan in 1840, in a report to his superiors eulogizes 
a worthy Canadian whom he found in that place. After 
describing the post, he says: 


. . . . The population there is, however, yearning for 
God’s word. I had the pleasure of meeting there a 
zealous Christian of the name of Robillard, who had 
taught the Indians their prayers. This unexpected help 
saved me much labor in this mission.** 


Father De Smet, who visited the Flat Bows (evidently 


the band since called Kootenais, of the Pend d’Oreille tribe), 
for the first time in 1845, pays tribute to another devoted 
Catholic instructor. He says: 


. . . . Since my arrival among the Indians, the feast 
of the glorious Assumption of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
has ever been to me a day of great consolation. I had 
time to prepare for the celebration of this solemn festi- 
val. Thanks be to the instructions and counsels of a 
brave Canadian, Mr. Berland, who for a long time has 
resided among them in the quality of trader, I found 


27 Missionary Herald, Vol. XXXTII (1837), p. 427. 
28 De Smet, Oregon Missions, p. 120. 
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the little tribe of Arcs-a-plats docile, and in the best 
disposition to embrace the faith. They had already 
been instructed in the principal mysteries of religion. 
They sang canticles in the French and Indian tongues. 
They numbered about ninety families. I celebrated the 
first Mass ever offered in their land, after which ten 
adults, already advanced in age, and ninety children 
received baptism. ... They ardently desire to be 
taught agriculture, the advantages of which I have ex- 
plained, and promised to procure the necessary seed and 
implements of husbandry.” 


It is thus seen that humble Catholic Canadians and 
Iroquois had instructed the poor Indians of the Upper Col- 
umbia in the elementary principles of Christianity before the 
advent of missionaries of any denomination into their coun- 
try, and inspired them with an ardent desire to receive among 
them those who, being specially sent, could teach them with 
the plentitude of Apostolic authority. 


LAN 


In the autumn of the year 1838, four Indians from the 
Upper Columbia country arrived in the city of St. Louis, 
presumably with one of the fur-trading parties from the 
Rocky Mountains. The old French town of St. Louis had at 
that time about 6000 inhabitants, and was the principal 
frontier city of the West. The appearance of strange Indians 
on its streets, in those day was of such common occurrence 
that the Columbians attracted no special attention; and it was 
only a long time afterward that they became an object of 
interest. It would require many pages to reproduce all the 
fanciful stories that have since been written about them and 
the purpose of their visit to the Mississippi Valley. 

The first published statement of the Indians’ visit is con- 


29 Tbid., p. 120. 
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tained in a letter from Rt. Rev. Joseph Rosati, Bishop of St. 
Louis, to the editor of the Annales de l’ Association de la 
Propagation de la Foi, dated December, 31, 1838.°° This 
account, published within a few months after the occurrence 
to which it relates, is entitled to the greatest weight in estab- 
lishing the facts in the case. We give a literal translation of 
that part of the letter which bears upon our subject: 


Some three months ago, four Indians, who live at the 
other side of the Rocky Mountains, near the Columbia 
river, arrived in St. Louis. After visiting General 
Clarke, who in his celebrated travels, had seen the nation 
to which they belong and had been well received by them, 
they came to see our church, and appeared to be exceed- 
ingly well pleased with it. Unfortunately there was no 
one who understood their language. Some time after- 
ward two of them fell dangerously ill. I was then 
absent from St. Louis. Two of our priests visited 
them, and the poor Indians seemed delighted with their 
visit. They made signs of the cross and other signs 
which appeared to have some relation to baptism. This 
sacrament was administered to them; they gave expres- 
sion of their satisfaction. A little cross was presented 
to them; they took it with eagerness, kissed it repeatedly, 
and it could be taken from them only after their death. 
It was truly distressing that they could not be spoken to. 
Their remains were carried to the church for the funeral 
which was conducted with all the Catholic ceremonies. 
The other two attended and acted with great propriety. 
They have returned to their country. 

We have since learned from a Canadian, who has 
crossed the country which they inhabit, that they be- 
long to the nation of Tetes-Plates (Flat-Heads), which, 


80 Annales de Association de la Propagation de la Foi (December rT) 
1831), Vol. V, pp. 509, 600, Lyons, 1832. 
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as with another called the Pieds-Noirs (Black-Feet), 
have received some notions of the Catholic Religion 
from two Indians who had been to Canada and who 
had related what they had seen, giving a striking descrip- 
tion of the beautiful ceremonies of the Catholic worship, 
and telling them that it was also the religion of the 
whites; they have retained what they could of it, and 
they have learned to make the sign of the cross and to 
pray. These nations have not yet been corrupted by 
intercourse with others; their manners and customs are 
simple, and they are very numerous. We have con- 
ceived the liveliest desire not to let pass such a good 
occasion. Mr. Condamine has offered himself to go to 
them next spring with another. In the meantime we 
shall obtain information on what we have been told, and 
On the means OL traveles. 5 = 


The register of burials of the Cathedral at St. Louis 
shows that one of the Indians, Narcissus Keepeellele, or Pipe 
Bard, of the Nez Perces tribe of the Chopoweck nation, called 
Flatheads, aged about forty-four years, who came from the 
Columbia river beyond the Rocky Mountains, was buried in 
the Catholic cemetery on October 31, 1831, Rev. Edmond 
Saulnier officiating; and that another Paul, “ Indian of the 
nation of Flatheads”’ was buried in the same cemetery on 
November 17, 1831, Rev. Benedict Roux officiating.** 


31 Annales de I’ Association de la Propagation de la Fot (1832), V, 
590, 600; Verhaegen, Indian Missions under the care of the Missouri 
Province of the Society of Jesus, Phila., 1841-7; De Smet, Letters and 
Sketches, with a narrative of a Vear’s Residence among the Indian Tribes 
of the Rocky Mountains, Phila., 1843, pp. 16, 91, 173; De Smet, Origin, 
Progress and Prospects of the Catholic Mission to the Rocky Mountains, 
Phila., 1843, 2; Shea, History of the Catholic Missions among Indian 
Tribes of the United States, pp. 458, 467; Brancher, Historical Notes and 
Reminiscences of Early Times in Oregon, pp. 29, 30; Van Rensselaer, 
Sketches of the Catholic Church in Montana, in the American Catholic 
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From the authorities cited, the following facts are estab- 
lished; (a) that the visit of the Indians was in 1831; (b) 
that one of them at least, was a Chupunnish, or Nez Perces; 
and (c), that if the original purpose of these Indians’ visit 
was to obtain missionaries, it was missionaries of the Catholic 
faith—about whom they had heard through the Canadians 
and Iroquois—that they desired. 

Rev. Matthew Condamine, who offered his service to 
evangelize these Indians, was at that time a member of Bishop 
Rosati’s household at the Cathedral, and had special charge 
of a mission at Vide Poche, since known as Carondelet, and 
now a suburb of St. Louis. He was never to see the Rocky 
Mountains ; it was reserved for another to carry the Catholic 
faith to the Upper Columbia.” 

Nearly two years after the departure of the two compan- 
ions of the Indians, whose mortal remains were placed in the 
Catholic cemetery of St. Louis, a sensational account of the 
visit of the Flatheads, furnished to Mr. C. P. Disoway by 
Mr. Wm. Walker, the exploring agent of the Wyandotts, 
appeared in the columns of the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal of New York, the principal organ of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The substance of the account was that a 


Quarterly Review, Vol. XXII, p. 493. Fr. Grassi, of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Missions, in a lecture delivered in 1883 before the Circle Catholique 
of Quebec, gave an entirely new version of the circumstances which in- 
duced the Flatheads to send to St. Louis for Catholic Missionaries. 


82 Le treant et und’ Octobre mil huit cent trent et un, Je sousigné ai 
unjume dans le cemetiere de cette Paroisse le corps de corpe de Kiepiel- 
lele ou Pipe Bard due Nex Poice de la tribu de choponeck nation appelle 
Tetes Plates age d’envirous quarante quatre ans, administre du St. 
Bapteine Venault de la riviere Columbia au dela des Rocky Mountains. 
Sdm. Saulnier, Pr. 

Le dix sept de novembre mil huit cent trent et un, Je Sousigne, ai 
inhume dans le Cemetiere de cette Paroisse le corps de Qaul sauvage de la 
Nation des Tetes Plattes venant de la riviere Columbia au dela des Rocky 
Mountains Administre du St. Bapteine et de l’extreme onction. Roux, 
Pr.; cf. Palladino, Indian and White in the Northwest, p. 12, note. 
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deputation of Flathead chiefs, who had been sent by the 
council of their nation, had come to St. Louis from the Col- 
umbia river to inquire concerning the true God, about whom 
they had heard from an adventurer, who was providentially 
present at one of their idolatrous feasts, and who told them 
that their mode of worshiping the Great Spirit was displeas- 
ing to Him, and that the white men away toward the rising 
sun had a Book that taught them how to worship God ac- 
ceptably. General Clark explained the Christian doctrine 
to them, but alas! they did not all live to bear home the tidings. 
Change of climate and mode of life produced diseases, and 
two of them finished their pilgrimage to St. Louis. The 
other two, it was understood, reached their home in safety.** 

On reading this article, Rev. Wilbur Fisk, D.D., Pre- 
sident of the Wesleyan University in Connecticut, sent forth 
a stirring appeal for missionaries to answer the Macedonian 
cry of the Flatheads. The excitement produced by this 
appeal and its echo through the press and pulpit, became 
phenomenal. In a short time the contributions to the mis- 
sionary societies were more than doubled, and at last their 
managers were obliged to assign the care of the purposed 
Flathead mission to the branch societies in Connecticut, to 
prevent the subject from absorbing the whole of the mission- 
ary efforts of the people of that denomination.** 

In the year 1834, Rev. Jason Lee, of Stanstead, Canada, 
with his nephew, Rev. Daniel Lee, started with three laymen 


33 Holdich, Life of Wilbur Fisk, D.D., 1856, p. 276; cf. Lee & Frost, 
Ten Years in Oregon (1844), pp. 110-12; Hines, Oregon, its History 
(1851) ; Catlin, Illustration of the Manners, Customs and Conditions of 
the N. A. Indians, Lond., 1886, pp. 108, 109; Gray, History of Oregon 
(1870), p. 106; Spalding, Early Labors of the Missionaries, in Oregon 
(Senate Ex. Doc. No. 37, 41st. Cong. 3d. Sess.), 1871, 8; Eells, History 
of Indian Missions on the Pacific Coast (1882), p. 18; Barrows, Oregon 
(1884), pp. 103-113; Bancroft, History of Oregon, pp. 54, 55. 

34 Missionary Herald, Vol. XXXII (1836), p. 71; Parker, Journal, 
p. 77. 
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from St. Louis to found a mission among the Flatheads, 
under the auspices of the American Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Instead of stopping in the Rocky Mountain region, 
the party proceeded down the Columbia and established their 
mission in the midst of the French Canadian colony on the 
Willamette. The reason for this departure from the ori- 
ginal plan is related by the historian of the mission: 


In treating of the occasion in which the Oregon mis- 
sion originated, it was shown that the supposed claim of 
the Flathead Indians on the first missionary effort made 
in the country were unfounded; and subsequent inquiries 
had furnished reasons to the missionaries that could not 
justify even the attempt to commence their mission 
among them. (1), Means of subsistence in a region so 
remote, and so different of access, were, to say the least, 
very doubtful. It is not a small matter to transport all 
necessary implements and tools to build houses and raise 
our provisions six hundred miles. (2), The smallness 
of their number, their perpetual wars with the Blackfeet 
Indians had prevented their increase, and they were for 
their safety, confederated with the Nez Perces. (3), 
Their vicinity to the Blackfeet, as well the white man’s 
enemy as theirs, and who would fall upon the abettors 
of their foes with signal revenge. (4), A larger field 
of usefulness was contemplated as the object of the 
mission than the benefiting of a single tribe. The wants 
of the whole country, present and prospective, sofar as 
they could be, were taken into account, and the hope of 
meeting these wants, in the progress of their work, led 
to the choice of the Walamet location, as a starting point, 
a place to stand on, and the centre of a wide circle of 
benevolent action.*° 


85 Lee and Frost, Ten Years in Oregon, p. 127. 
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In the year 1835, Rev. Samuel Parker, as missionary, and 
Marcus Whitman, M.D., as physician, were sent to the 
Oregon country to examine the condition of the Indians with 
the view of establishing missions under the auspices of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.** 
When the Flatheads heard that missionaries were crossing 
the Laramie plains, Insula, one of their most influential 
chiefs, started with a party to meet them enroute, but having 
been attacked by a war party of Crows, they missed the 
envoys. They overtook them, however, at the rendezvous 
on Green River, where a number of other Indians were 
gathered. Rev. Mr. Parker and Dr. Whitman assembled 
the Flathead and Nez Perces chiefs and laid the object of 
their journey before them. After receiving encouragement, 
especially from the Nez Perces, the envoys held a conference, 
and it was determined that Rev. Mr. Parker should continue 
his tour of exploration, while Dr. Whitman should return to 
the States to recommend the sending of missionaries im- 
mediately.*" 

Iatesin the same year, lonace La Mousse, called ~~ Le 
Vieux Ignace ’’, an Iroquois from the Caughnawaga mission 
at Sault St. Louis near Montreal, who had settled with the 
Flatheads eighteen years before, started for Canada with his 
two sons to have them baptized, but having learned that there 
were priests at St. Louis of Missouri, he changed his course 
toward the banks of the Mississippi. The two boys, one of 
them only ten years old, were instructed and baptized by the 
Jesuit Fathers at their college and received the Christian 
names of Charles and Francis Xavier. After going to con- 
fession, and receiving a promise from Bishop Rosati that 
missionaries would be sent to his people as soon as possible, 


36 Hickey, Society for the Propagation of the Faith, Appendix A. 
37 Missionary Herald, Vol. XXXII (1836), p. 71; Parker, Journal of 
an Exploring Tour, pp. 77, 78. 
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Ignace and his sons returned to their home at the headwaters 
of the Flathead river.*® 

In 1836, the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions sent a party, consisting of Rev. H. H. 
Spalding, as missionary, and Dr. Whitman, as physician and 
catechist, with their wives as assistant missionaries, and Mr. 
W. H. Gray, as mechanic, to establish a mission among the 
the Nez Perces and Flatheads. The Nez Perces kept their 
engagement, made with Dr. Whitman the preceding year, to 
meet them en route and to conduct them to their country. 
The Flatheads however, appear to have changed their minds, 
for they did not meet them; at least no mention is made of 
them by the missionary party in their reports of their travels 
in the Indian country. The missionaries were much tempted 
to go to Puget Sound, among the real Flatheads, to establish 
their mission, but they finally established themselves on the 
Upper Columbia—Rev. Mr. Spalding and wife among the 
Nez Perces, at Lapwai, and Dr. Whitman and wife among 
the Cayuses at Waulatpu.*” 


38 Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, 1836 to IX; 103; 1840, t. XXII, 
275. Bishop Rosati’s statement that the Iroquois father was killed by the 
Sioux on his return to the Rocky Mountains is erroneous; it was another 
journey to St. Louis that he was killed, as will appear in subsequent pages 
of this study. All the Catholic writers who have heretofore written on 
the visit of “Le Vieux Ignace” to St. Louis, give the year 1834 as the 
date. A letter of Fr. Theodore de Theux, mentioned in the September, 
1836 No. of the Annales, gives the date as the eve of the feast of St. 
Francis Xavier preceding, and the following transcript from the Baptismal 
Record kept in the St. Louis University, kindly furnished by the Very 
Rev. Moeller, established 1835, as the correct date. Unfortunately the 
original record is not signed: “1835, 2 Decembris Carolus & Francisus 
Xavierius Filii legitime Ignatii, Partus Indiani ex Tribu vulgo Flathead 
solemniter baptizati fuerunt’’. 


8° Gray, History of Oregon, p. 173; Bancroft, History of Oregon 
Vol. I, p. 137. 
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The story of the Flatheads aroused considerable interest 
in the missionary movement of the Oregon Country and the 
Presbyterian missionaries of the Upper Columbia were 
desirous of taking this tribe under their care. Accordingly, 
they sent Mr. Gray back to the States in 1837, for assistants 
to enable him to found a station amongst them. Instead of 
taking the usual southerly route, Gray followed that leading 
through the Bitter Root Valley, in order that he might visit 
the Flatheads in their own country. The Indians appear to 
have given him no encouragement, for three of them, with 
another Indian of a neighboring tribe, under the leadership of 
the Iroquois, “ Le Vieux Ignace,” started with him and his 
party for St. Louis, according to Gray himself, “to urge 
their claims for teachers to come among them.” This, with- 
out tergiversation, means “to renew their petitions for 
Catholic missionaries.” But the valiant Iroquois and his 
Indian companians never reached their destination, as they 
were all killed by the Sioux on the Platte River. Thus 
perished, says Father Van Rennselaer, he who might justly 
be called the Apostle of the Flatheads, and through them of 
many of the Indian tribes of the Rocky Mountains.*° 

In the following year Very Rev. Francis Norbertus 
Blanchet, Vicar-General to the Bishop of Quebec, with Rev. 
Modestus Demers, his associate, crossed the Rocky Moun- 
tains through the Athabaska pass, and descended the Colum- 
bia river to Fort Vancouver, where they established the first 
Catholic mission in the Oregon country.** When passing 
Fort Colville, on November 8, 1838, a large number of 
Colvilles, Pend d’Oreilles, Spokanes and Pisquouses of the 


40 Van Rensselaer, Sketch of the Catholic Church in Montana, in the 
Am. Cath. Quar. Rev., Vol. VII, p. 494. 

41 O’Hara, Catholic Church in Oregon, p. 12; De Smet, Letters and 
Sketches, Narrative of a Year's residence among the Indian Tribes of 
the Rocky Mountains, Book II, p. 377. 
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Salish nation, of which the Flatheads are the principal tribe, 
flocked to see the ‘‘ French Chiefs’, of whose coming they 
had been advised by an express which arrived at the fort a 
week before. The Abbé Blanchet assembled the Indians 
several times during his stay of three days at the fort, in- 
structing them in the elements of religion and confirming 
them in their good dispositions. At Fort Walla Walla, the 
Cayuse and Walla Walla tribes also assembled to see the 
Catholic missionaries. The Sacrifice of the Mass was offered 
up in their presence, after which the Indians made a formal 
call on the Abbé Blanchet. 

Strange as it may seem, in the summer of 1839, the 
Flatheads had not heard of the arrival of the Canadian mis- 
sionaries. They had passed a considerable distance to the 
north and west of the Indians. Constant in their devotion 
to the Christian principles received from their fathers and 
persevering in their purpose to obtain missionaries of their 
faith for their adopted country, two other Iroquois, named 
Pierre and LeJeune Ignace, determined to undertake the dan- 
gerous journey to St. Louis, to prevail upon the bishop, if 
possible, to send the missionaries promised to their chief, 
who had nobly laid down his life for the Faith. The devo- 
tion of the Indians touched the paternal heart of the good 
bishop, and he gave them a positive promise that a missionary 
would visit them in the following spring. In a letter to the 
Father-General of the Society of Jesus in Rome, dated Octo- 
ber, 20, 1839, Bishop Rosati relates the facts connected with 
the visit of the Indians, and of his determination to establish 
a mission in their country. After reviewing the several 
efforts made by the Flatheads, or, rather, the Iroquois, to 
obtain missionaries, he writes: 


Finally a third deputation has arrived at St. Louis 
after a long journey of three months. It is composed 
of two Christian Iroquois; These Indians, who know 
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how to speak French, have edified us by their truly 
exemplary conduct, and interested us by their conversa- 
tion. The fathers of the college have heard their con- 
fessions, and today they approached the Holy Table at 
my Mass, in the Cathedral Church. I afterward ad- 
ministered the sacrament of Confirmation to them, and 
in an address which preceded and followed the ceremony 
I rejoiced with them in their happiness, and gave them 
hopes of soon having a priest. 

They will depart tomorrow: One of them will carry 
the good news promptly to the Flatheads; the other will 
spend the winter at the mouth of Bear River, and in the 
spring he will continue his journey with the missionary 
whom we will send them. Of the twenty-four Iroquois 
who formerly emigrated from Canada, only four are 
still living. Not only have they planted the Faith in 
those wild countries but they have besides defended it 
against the encroachments of the Protestant ministers. 
When these pretended missionaries presented themselves 
among them our good Catholics refused to receive them. 
They are not the priests about whom we have spoken to 
you: they would say to the Flatheads, ‘ these are not the 
black robed priests who have no wives, who say Mass, 
who carry the crucifix with them. For the love of God, 
my very Reverend Father, do not abandon these souls! ** 


VI 


In the year 1833 the Second Provincial Council of Balti- 
more confided the Indian missions of the country to the 
Society of Jesus, and the Fathers of the province of Missouri 
at once prepared to establish missions among the tribes west 
of the Mississippi. After making a tour to the Atlantic 
cities to obtain funds for the purpose, Rev. Charles Felix 


42 Annales de la Propagation de la Fou, t. XII, pp. 75-77. 
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Van Quickenborne started westward from St. Louis and 
founded a mission among the Kickapoos, near the present 
Fort Leavenworth in Kansas.** This was in 1836, and in his 
travels the missionary found at the confluence of the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers twelve families who had recently come 
from the Rocky Mountains with the intention of settling near 
the mission in order that they might have their marriages 
blessed by the Church and find the means of saving their 
souls. Three of the men were Canadians. They informed 
Father Van Quickenborne that the Flatheads had been in- 
structed by a Canadian doctor, and that they observed many 
Christian usages such as the sanctification of the Lord’s Day, 
abstinence, and the fasts prescribed by the Church, and they 
desired a priest to instruct them in religion. With these 
Indians, they said, were a large number of Catholic Algon- 
quins and Iroquois, who had come from Canada. They had 
married Flathead women, and now wished to have their 
marriages blessed and their children baptized. The good 
missionary referred to the annual trips of a steam vessel from 
St. Louis to the headwaters of the Missouri and added that 
he regarded it a duty to send some one to encourage the 
Indians in their good, commendable desires until something 
more could be done for them. “I most willingly offer to go 
myself on this holy expedition,’ he said with generous en- 
thusiasm.** 

In the year 1837, Rev. Peter John DeSmet, S.J., who five 


48De Smet, Western Missions and Missionaries. Letter XXXVIII, 
May 16, 1857, p. 464. Charles Felix Van Quickenborne was born in the 
diocese of Ghent, at Peteghem near Deynze, on January, 1788. Having 
commenced his studies at Deynze, he went to Ghent to complete them, 
and there embraced the ecclesiastical state. After his ordination he went 
to Roulers, to teach. Entered Jesuit Novitiate on April 14, 1815. Came 
to America 1817, and later became the first Jesuit who appeared in the 
great valley of the Mississippi, after re-establishment of the Society of 
Jesus. He was a close friend to De Smet. He died August 17, 1857. 
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years before had withdrawn from the American Mission to 
return to this home in East Flanders on account of ill 
health, returned to the United States.*° In the following 
year he established a mission among the Pottowatomies, then 
located on the Missouri river, near the present city of Omaha. 
He was preparing to advance his missionary work farther 
west, into the country of the Sioux, when the Iroquois, Pierre 
and “ Le Jeune Ignace’, appeared in St. Louis again to press 
the claims of the Flatheads for missionaries. The bishop, 
unable longer to delay complying with their petition, after 
consulting with the vice-provincial of the Society of Jesus, 
appointed Father De Smet to visit the Flathead country to 
ascertain the true condition of affairs in that region, and to 
lay the foundation for a mission, if in his judgement such an 
enterprise could be undertaken with any degree of success. 

It was the intention of the superior of the Jesuits to send 
two Fathers on the tour of exploration to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; but so poor was the Diocese of St. Louis and the 
Missouri Province of the Society of Jesus at the time that 
the necessary amount for an outfit, $1000.00, could not be 
secured, even through the medium of aloan. It was accord- 
ingly determined to send Father DeSmet without a com- 
panion. 

45 Chittenden and Richardson, De Smet’s Life and Travels among the 
North American Indians, 1801-73. Pierre-Jean De Smet was born in the 
village of Termonde on January 30, 1801. He was the son of Judocus 
De Smet and Joanna Marie Buydens. At birth he was declared healthy 
and well formed and continued throughout his life to be of great physical 
strength and size. He entered the Seminary of Malines where he re- 
mained until he was 21 years old. He was a bright pupil and among his 
lay friends was known as Samson because of his athletic prowess. He 
heard a report from the Rev. Charles Nerinckx concerning the American 
Indian Missions and the need of priests for the missions. He decided to 
go to America. Landed on July 1821 and entered the Jesuit Novitiate 
at Whitemarsh and later removed to the new house at Florissant, 
Missouri. He was ordained in 1827. He visited Europe in 1833 to 


repair his health and returned in 1837. Entered the Missouri Missions 
and began his work among the Indians of the Northwest, in 1840. 
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VII 


Father DeSmet undertook his tour of exploration in the 
spring, starting from St. Louis on April 5, and from West- 
port, near Kansas City, on April 30, 1840. Here he joined 
the annual expedition of the American Fur Company to the 
rendezvous on Green river, and arrived at that place on June 
30. An escort of Flathead warriors was there awaiting 
him. On Sunday, July 5, the day before his departure for 
the Flathead camp, Father DeSmet celebrated the holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass, on an altar placed on an elevation in the 
prairie, around which boughs and garlands of wild flowers 
had been planted in the form of a large semi-circle. The 
missionary addressed the motley crowd of attendants in 
French and English, and also spoke to the Flatheads and 
Snakes through interpreters. The Canadians sang a portion 
of the Mass in Latin, and canticles in French, whilst the 
Indians chanted hymns in their native tongues, and for a long 
time afterward the place where the edifying ceremony was 
held was known as La Prairie De La Messe. On the follow- 
ing day Father DeSmet bade adieu to his companions of the 
plains, and with his Indian escort and a dozen Canadian 
hunters, who followed him in order to have an opportunity 
of going to their religious duties, started northward through 
the mountains in the direction of the headwaters of the 
Henry Fork of the Snake or Lewis river. After journeying 
eight days through mountain defiles and rugged valleys, in- 
fested by bands of warlike Blackfeet and Crows, the party 
arrived safely in the camp of the Flatheads and Pend 
d’Oreilles in the beautiful valley called Pierre’s Hole, situated 
north of the group of peaks known as the Trois Tetons. 

“Immediately the whole village was in commotion”, re- 
lated Father DeSmet to his friend, Father Barbelin, in a 
letter describing his reception. “‘ Men, women and children 
all came to meet me and shake hands, and I was conducted in 
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triumph to the lodge of the great chief, Tjolizhitzay (the 
Big-face). He has the appearance of an old patriarch. 
Surrounded by the principal chiefs of the two tribes and the 
most renowned warriors, he thus addressed me: ‘ This day 
Kyleeuou (The great Spirit), has accomplished our wishes, 
and our hearts are swelled with joy. Our desire to be in- 
structed was so great that three times had we deputed our 
people to the Great Blackgown in St. Louis to obtain a 
father. Now, Father, speak, and we will comply with all you 
will tell us. Show us the road we have to follow to come to 
the place where the Great Spirit resides.’ Then he resigned 
his authority to me, but I replied that he mistook the object 
of my coming among them; that I had no other object in 
view but their spiritual welfare, that with respect to temporal 
affairs they would remain as they were, till circumstances 
should allow them to settle in a permanent spot. After- 
wards we deliberated on the hours proper for their spiritual 
exercises and instructions. One of the chiefs brought me a 
bell with which I might give the signal. The same evening 
about 2000 persons were assembled before my lodge to recite 
night prayers in common. I told them the result of my con- 
ference with the chiefs; of the plan of instructions which I 
intended to pursue, and with what disposition they ought to 
assist at them, etc. Night prayers having been said, a solemn 
canticle of praise, of their own composition, was sung by 
these children of the mountains, to the Author of their being. 
It would be impossible for me to describe the emotions I felt 
at this moment. I wept for joy, and admired the marvelous 
ways of that kind Providence who, in His infinite mercy, had 
designed to depute me to this poor people, to announce to 
them the glad tidings of salvation.” *° 

Two months were spent by Father DeSmet in the camp, 


46 De Smet, Letters to Father Barbelin in Indian Missions, pp. 23, 24, 
25. Also his Letters and Sketches, p. 15. 
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living like the Indians on the products of the chase. During 
this time he prepared six hundred persons for baptism and 
instructed two thousand. After describing the daily life of 
the Indians during his stay, he exclaims: “ Who would not 
think that this could only be found in a well-ordered religious 
community, and yet it is among Indians in the defiles and 
valleys of the Rocky Mountains.” ** 

On the eve of the new year, Father DeSmet was back at the 
University of St. Louis, having returned through the Black- 
feet, Crow and Sioux country instead of by the more southern 
route. Immediately after his return, a special appeal was 
made for the necessary funds to establish a permanent mis- 
sion in the Flathead country, and through the exertions of 
zealous Fathers of the Society of Jesus, a sufficient amount 
was realized to dispatch a missionary party. It consisted of 
Father DeSmet, Father Nicholas Point, a Breton; Father 
Gregory Mengarin, a Roman; Brother Joseph Specht, an 
Alsacian, and Brothers Charles Juet and William Claessens, 
Belgians: all members of the Society of Jesus. They left 
St. Louis by steamer on April 30, 1841, and after seven days’ 
journey on Missouri arrived at Westport, where they re- 
mained until May 10, awaiting the formation of a party of 
emigrants which was to travel overland to California. All 
preparations having been made, the caravan took up its march 
across the country to the Platte River, whose banks were 
followed for more than two months.** 

The Flatheads had promised Father DeSmet to send a 
delegation to meet him at the foot of the Wind River Moun- 
tains on July 1, but it was not until after the middle of the 
month that the caravan reached the height of lands between 
the Sweet Water and Green Rivers—the first a tributary of 
the Platte, which flows eastward into the Missouri, and the 


47 Thwaites, Letters and Sketches, p. 143. 
48 De Smet, Letters and Sketches, pp. 192-103. 
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latter a tributary of the Colorado of the West, which flows 
southward into the Gulf of California. The caravan crossed 
the divide at the south Pass, and John Gray, a noted moun- 
tianman, was sent to the hunters’ camp, some distance away, 
to inform the Indian and Metis hunters of the arrival of the 
missionaries. The camp of ten lodges was already on the 
march toward Green River, when Father DeSmet sent a 
second messenger to the hunters to request Gabriel 
Prud’homme, a Canadian Metis, who had been adopted by 
the Flatheads, and Charles Lamousse, the eldest of two 
Iroquois youths who were baptized in St. Louis, to meet the 
Fathers before reaching the rendezvous. On the following 
day the caravan arrived at Green River, and soon afterward 
the hunters also arrived. Here it was learned that the Indian 
escort had waited for the Fathers until July 16, when it had 
been compelled to go on a hunt, their provisions having be- 
come completely exhausted. 

The missionaries had a wagon and four carts with them, 
but their horses were so jaded that it was necessary to procure 
new ones before undertaking the journey through the moun- 
tainous region separating them from the Jefferson Fork of 
the Missouri, where the Flatheads were encamped. It was 
then determined that Gabriel and another horseman should 
go to the place where the Flatheads were hunting, four 
hundred miles away, for fresh horses, while Francois Saxa, 
or Lamousse, would accompany Father DeSmet to Fort 
Hall, a post of the Hudson Bay Company, situated on the 
Snake or Lewis river, to purchase supplies for the journey. 

After traveling several days through the Bear River valley 
and the plains watered by the Portneuf, Father DeSmet 
arrived at Fort Hall on August 15 or 16. At about the time 
that the caravan reached the fort, Gabriel arrived with a small 
delegation of Flatheads, under on old chief named Wistelpo, 
with horses to conduct the missionary party to the Indian 

‘camp. On August 19, leave was taken of the emigrants, and 
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the missionaries wended their way up the Snake river and 
across the mountains to a large plain through passes of the 
Beaver Head river, one of the sources of the Missouri in the 
Rocky Mountains. Here, on August 30, they were met by a 
larger delegation of Flatheads, under chief Ensyla, who came 
to escort them to the camp on the Beaver Head, the tribe 
being on the march toward the plains, on the eastern slope of 
the mountains, on their summer hunt for buffaloes. Great 
was the joy of the Fathers and of the Indians at being at last 
united! After a few days spent in happy intercourse, the 
missionaries, with an escort of a few lodges of Flatheads, 
started for the Rocky Mountains whilst the Indians, promis- 
ing to join the Fathers in the autumn at one of two places 
agreed upon for the mission in the Bitter Root Valley, went 
on their hunt in the plains between the Yellow Stone and the 
Missouri. 

Father DeSmet with his party now ascended the slope of 
the mountains, recrossed the divide through Deer Lodge pass 
and descended into the prairie below. They now followed 
Hell Gate river—to which the Fathers gave the name of St. 
Ignatius—and on September 24, they arrived at the stream 
upon whose banks they were to found their first mission. 
This was the Bitter Root river—a tributary of the Flathead 
or Clark river, which flows in a northwesterly direction until 
it falls into the great Columbia or Oregon. Several days 
were spent in following the stream toward its source, until 
the place designated by the Indians was reached. Here, on 
October 3, 1841, the feast of the Holy Rosary, Father 
DeSmet, with his heroic band of missionaries, in the presence 
of a few Canadians, Iroquois and Flatheads, planted a cross 
on the river bank and after chanting the Vevilla Regis, took 
solemn possession of the surrounding country in the name of 
the Christian religion. 

Thus was laid the foundation of the first Catholic church 
in Montana, and in the Upper Columbia country. To the 
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river, the highest peak overlooking the valley, and the mis- 
sion, was given the name of St. Mary. Thus two years 
after the visit of the four Columbian Indians to St. Louis 
of Missouri, the Flathead mission of the Rocky Mountains 
was established.*® 


VIil 


St. Mary’s Mission, established at Stevensville in 1841, is 
still standing, a monument of triumph to the unflagging zeal 
of Montana’s pioneer priest, Father DeSmet. From 1845 
to 1860, the history of Montana is occupied mainly by an 
account of the missionary labors of Fathers DeSmet, 
Zerbinati, Giorda, Ravalli, Point, and other illustrious sons 
of St. Ignatius, among the Flathead, or Selish Indians. 

The second mission set up among the Indians was called 
St. Ignatius and was established about 1844, by Fathers 
DeSmet and Adrian Hoecken among the Kalispel Indians on 
the banks of the Pend d’Oreille river.°° The place was un- 
suitable, and at the request of the Indians it was removed to a 
site which afterwards became known as the Jocko reserva- 
tion. This was the country of the upper Pend d’Oreille and 
a favorite resort of other tribes during the winter and sum- 
mer since it abounded in game, fish, roots and berries, the 
staples of Indian life. It also furnished the best grazing for 
their ponies. St. Ignatius’s mission today is the best and 
most important mission conducted by the Society of Jesus 
among the Indians in Montana. Other missions established 
by the Jesuit Fathers among the Indians are St. Peter’s 
Mission, the Mission of St. Labre among the Cheyenne 
Indians and St. Xavier’s among the Crows, Holy Family 
among the Blackfeet, and St. Paul Mission on the Belknap 
Reservation. In all of these missions the Indian was and at 

49 Historical Notes on St. Mary’s Mission in the Bitter Root Valley, 
Ms. 8. 9. 10. De Smet, Origin, Progress and Prospects of the Catholic 
Missions, p. 5. 
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the present time is given a thorough Christian education and 
taught the great ideals of American citizenship. In the late 
fifties rumors of the discovery of gold by the Stuart Brothers 
and Francois Finlay in the Deer Lodge Country brought a 
stream of immigrants to the State.™ 

Previous to 1849, people of the east as a whole had not 
interested themselves in the west. They had noted in a 
general way the doings of the hunter and trapper. They 
seemed to be inclined to let the Indians hold sway. But the 
discovery of gold in California at once challenged their at- 
tention. Gold they could all use. There was a mad rush 
for the gold fields. The Great Salt Lake Trail was lined 
with prospectors, adventures, and get-rich-quick men. 
Some tired of the long journey and turned aside to find new 
prospects. A prospector in 1856 found gold on Gold Creek 
in Montana, but not in paying quantities. One, Silverstone, 
took gold dust to Fort Benton to exchange for supplies, 
receiving $1000 for it. James and Granville Stuart pro- 
spected near the present town of Drummond and were finally 
successful. Being joined by their brother Tom and his party 
from Colorado, they made the first settlement in Montana in 
1859.” 

John White discovered rich gold-digging in 1862 on 
Grasshopper Creek.°* The news spread and the settlement 
soon had a population of five hundred people. The town of 
Bannack was formed. The population was made up of all 
classes of society, many rough characters, gamblers, saloon 


51 Harmon, W. E., Supplement to Reinsch’s Civil Government for the 
State of Montana (1919); Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 
PP. 451-454; Sanders, History of Montana, Vol. I, p. 251; Stuart, Forty 
Years on the Frontier, pp. 133-140; Stout, History of Montana, Vol. I, 
pp. 184-214. 

52 Sanders, History of Montana, Vol. I, pp. 166-182; Historical Soctety 
of Montana, Contributions, Vol. 1, pp. 80-90; Stout, Vol. I, p. 192. 
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men and dance-house keepers forming a large percentage. 
Not all prospectors were satisfied. Six set out on an expedi- 
tion to the Big Horn country. The Indians proved hostile 
and they started to return to Bannack. They camped one 
evening on Alder Creek and tried the sand for gold. They 
were rewarded by discovering the richest placer yet known. 
Bannack, hearing of the find, was filled with excitement. 
Many at once went to the new Eldorado. Virginia City 
sprang up as by magic. In three years it had a population 
of 10,000.°* 

Not all the prospectors could find claims in either Bannack 
or Virginia City, and started out seeking new fields. One 
party headed by John Cowan, after many rough experiences 
and many disappointments, discovered the placers at Helena 
on July 15, 1864.°° As this seemed their last chance they 
named the gulch, where the placers were found, Last Chance 
Gulch.’ It is said $16,000,000 in gold was taken from these 
placers in one season. As was usual, successful discoveries 
drew a large number of people. A settlement was soon 
formed and named Helena. The Confederate Gulch placers 
were discovered in 1865, the richest of all yet found for the 
area. Silver Bow Creek contributed also to the gold supply 
through its placer mines. Many other mines besides those 
mentioned contributed to Montana’s output of gold. The 
yield of placers in Montana for the six years beginning with 
1862 was as follows: Madison County $40,000,000; Lewis 
and Clark, $19,360,000; Deer Lodge, $13,250,000; Meagher, 
$6,949,200; Jefferson, $4,500,000; Beaverhead, $2,245,000, 
other sources, $6,000,000; in all, $92,304,200."" 

At the same time that the placer mines were yielding their 
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millions another source of wealth was discovered in the 
valuable quartz mines. In 1862 the first of these were dis- 
covered: those of Helena, Philipsburg, and Butte, in 1864 
and 1865. The Granite Mountain mine at Philipsburg was 
enormously rich in silver; the one in Butte was also silver 
bearing; while those of Helena were gold-bearing. The 
most noted of the mines near Helena were the Whitlach, and 
the Drum Lummon, discovered and owned by Thomas Cruse. 
These mines yielded their owners independent fortunes. 
The Butte quartz mines were of gold promise, but harder to 
work than the placer mines. Their value was not recognized 
until 1875, or shortly afterward. Since then millons of 
dollars worth of silver, gold and copper have been taken 
from them.°* 

New mining camps always have undesirable characters, 
worthless, rough, and even dangerous to human life. The 
strong arm of the law drove from the mining camps of 
Colorado and California, many of these undesirable citizens. 
The mining camps of Montana soon had a large number of 
them among its population. Crimes were committed almost 
daily and murders and robberies became common. Many 
good citizens of both Bannack and Virginia City began to 
feel that the lawless element was in the ascendency. Gold 
dust in large quantities was being taken from the placers and 
sent by stage coach to mints in the east by the way of Corrine 
and Fort Benton. Almost daily, robberies of the stage were 
reported and often the occupants of the stage were murdered. 
If a man suspected of crime were brought before a miner’s 
court, he was almost sure to get the just dues of his crime. 
Most criminals preferred jury trials, for the criminal would 
then be given the benefit of every doubt and was usually 
cleared, since the jury was afraid to convict unless the crim- 
inal had no defense. Even then the jury, judge, and wit- 
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nesses were marked for vengeance by friends of the criminal. 
It is a matter of record that of the twenty-seven who acted 
in the above capacity in a certain case all but seven were 
killed in a very few years. Crimes greatly increased.” 

The sheriff at Virginia City was unable to cope with the 
situation and left the country. A new sheriff in the person 
of Henry Plummer was elected. He was thought to be a 
goodman. Although it was known that he had some friends 
among the rough element, he said he would use these in bring- 
ing criminals to justice. In fact, he made some, who were 
subsequently proved to be desperate characters, his deputies. 
Under his administration crimes increased and there was no 
safety in any of the mining camps. Territorial laws were 
not enforced and the lawless element seemed to be composed 
of privileged characters. 

While outlawry was at its height an incident occurred 
which gave the better class of citizens a higher estimate of 
their strength. <A citizen of Virginia City before his death 
had requested that he be given a Masonic burial. Fears were 
entertained that there were not enough members of the order 
to comply with the request. But at his funeral so many 
Masons attended that it was decided to call a meeting of the 
society for the purpose of discussing matters pertaining to 
the crimes being daily committed. A lodge was formed. 
Sheriff Plummer was suspicious about their motives and tried 
to become a member of the order, but was refused. The 
order decided that something drastic must be done and so 
provided for the formation of a Vigilante committee. The 
committee thought that evidence should be collected and as 
soon as the criminals were known, all should be brought to 
justice at once, so that none might be left to avenge the death 
of their comrades incrime. Evidence soon pointed to Henry 
Plummer as one of the road agents. A young man of Vir- 
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ginia City had been killed and robbed and suspicion soon 
rested on a man who occupied a teepee near by where the body 
was found. He refused to have anything to do with taking 
the body to Virginia City. He was subsequently arrested 
and told all about the killing. He said George Ives killed the 
young man for his money. Ives was then arrested and tried 
for murder. Colonel Wilbur F. Sanders prosecuted the case, 
and the verdict of the jury of “ guilty” was affirmed by the 
vote of four-fifths of the miners present, about fifteen hun- 
dred in all. Immediately Colonel Sanders moved that Ives 
be hanged at once. This motion, on being put to the crowd 
by Judge Byam, was carried unanimously. Ives was hanged, 
being the first to expiate his crimes on the gallows. The 
Committee secured satisfactory evidence against Plummer 
and he was soon arrested and executed. His whole band of 
twenty-four was hunted down and each paid for his crimes. 
Five were hanged in Virginia City at one time, and others in 
different localities where they were found. The work of the 
committee was swift and terrible. It completed its work, 
the extinction of the Plummer gang, in twenty-one days.”° 

All now seemed secure. People went about their daily 
tasks in safety. The People’s Court was established. It 
consisted of judge and jury. No one seemed to question its 
authority for a time. Finally, however, a man of the name 
of Slade, who had been one of the Vigilante Committee and 
had been active in putting an end to the road agents, became 
abusive when drinking and began terrorizing Virginia City. 
At length he carried his outlawry to such an extent that the 
miners of Bannack, having been notified, came to Virginia 
City two hundred strong and hanged him without delay. 
This last act of the Committee forever stamped out anarchy 
and made the territory a safe abode for civilized man. 
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IX 


During the trouble with the road agents, the settlers of 
Bannack, Virginia City, Deer Lodge, Missoula, and other 
camps were agitating the question of forming a new Terri- 
tory in order that they might formulate laws for their own 
government. Idaho Territory, including Montana, was 
formed in March, 1836.°t The Idaho Territory was thought 
to be too large for convenience of admistration of govern- 
ment. The nearest judicial tribunal to the west was Salem, 
the capital of Oregon, and on the east, Yankton, South 
Dakota. Judge Sidney Edgerton,“ Chief Justice of the 
Idaho Courts, was chosen by the people of Bannack and 
Virginia City to go to Washington to secure the creation of 
the new Territory. 

The new Territory was formed and admitted to the Union 
May 26, 1864.°° That section of Montana east of the 


61 Bancroft, Washington, Idaho and Montana, Vol. XXXI (History of 
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62 Sidney Edgerton was born in Cazenovia, New York in August 17, 
1818, his parents having removed to that place from Canton, Connecti- 
cut, shortly before his birth. He was the youngest child of Amos and 
Zerviah (Graham) Edgerton who belonged to old New England families. 
His father died when Sidney was six months old. Sidney was frail in 
his youth. His mother having been left with six children, Sidney when 
he was able had to work and at the same time attend school. Like his 
father he became a teacher, conducting a school at Lockport, New York. 
In 1844 he went to Akron, Ohio, where he entered the law office of the 
Honorable Rufus D. Spalding and at the same time taught school for a 
living. He practiced law at Akron in 1846. He married Mary Wright 
of Tallmadge, Ohio, in 1849. Became member of Congress from 18th 
Ohio District in 1858, and again 1860. Became chief Justice of the 
Territory of Idaho in 1863. Arrived at Bannack, September 17, 1863. 
Went to Washington, D. C. to secure division of the Territory, January, 
1864. Same year he was appointed Governor of Montana Territory by 
Lincoln. Removed to Akron in 1865 to practice law though he visited 
Montana in 1891. He died at Akron, July 19, 1900. Contributions, 
Vol. III (1900), p. 331. 


63 Stout, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 755; Sanders, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 351-395. 
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Rockies was a part of the Louisiana Purchase; that west of 
the Rockies a part of the Oregon country. Judge Edgerton 
was appointed Governor. He immediately set about or- 
ganizing the government. He called an election under rules 
of Congress. The legislature met at Bannack, the capital, 
and passed a large number of laws to meet the conditions of 
the new Territory. The boundary lines of countries were 
definitely located by water courses and mountains ranges as 
far as possible. Courts were provided for; a Criminal Prac- 
tice Act was passed; and Virginia City was made the capital 
seat. Various other laws were passed in subsequent sessions, 
such as the establishment of a public school system; a law 
prohibiting betting and gambling; and a law appropriating 
water for the irrigation of land, etc. In 1864, the city of 
Helena was founded and because of its commercial impor- 
tance became the capital in 1875.°* 

It will be recalled that Montana was formed out of Dakota, 
and Nebraska Territories on the eastern flanks of the Rockies, 
and out of Idaho on the western slopes. Since the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains was the boundary line be- 
tween the ecclesiastical provinces of St. Louis and Oregon 
City, it will be readily understood that much inconvenience 
and confusion arose from that circumstance. The Territory 
was one geographically and politically, but ecclesiastically 
it was divided.** Moreover, as the Archdiocese of Oregon 
City was an ecclesiastical entity springing from the See of 
Quebec, it had retained many of the observances and customs 
and traditions of its parent Church. These customs and 
traditions were in some instances considerably at variance 
with those of the Province of St. Louis, which obtained in 


64 [bid. 

65 Vancouver was erected into an archdiocese by Act of an Apostolic 
Brief, June 19, 1903. It was made a diocese in 1847. The name was 
changed to Victoria in 1908 and that same year the Archdiocese became 
a diocese. 
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the eastern part of the State. Owing therefore to this double 
or dual jurisdiction, the discipline of the Church in one part 
of the Territory was at variance with that of the other part 
of the Territory, a matter of confusion and a disagreeable 
inconvenience for both priests and people. 

There came to this new commonwealth an interpid son of 
the “ old sod’, whose courage, valor, manliness, and human 
kindness were witnessed upon a field of battle; and whose 
far-sighted prudence and political foresight were in evidence 
in our early legislative halls. General Thomas Francis 
Meagher was not only an able soldier and tactician, but he 
was also a good legislator and a wise ruler; his faith was an 
essential part of him,—he was a man of religion.®* It is no 
doubt due to him that affairs of an ecclesiastical import were 
brought to the attention of the hierarchy. He came to Mon- 
tana Territory after the Civil War, being sent here as Secre- 
tary of the Territory Administration, and as Acting Gov- 
ernor. In 1866, the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
petitioned the Holy See for the erection of two Vicariates- 
Apostolic, one of which was to lie east and the other to the 
west of the main range of the great backbone of the Con- 


66 Thomas Francis Meagher was born in the County Waterford, Ireland 
on the third of August, 1823. A native of Ireland he was one of its 
typical sons. In his young manhood he was leader in the young Ireland 
Party overseas, was captured by English troops and his death sentence 
having been commuted to life imprisonment in Van Dieman’s Land, he 
escaped in 1853, and came to New York where he practiced law. At the 
outbreak of the Civil War he raised a regiment in the Empire State, 
which became a unit of the famous Irish Brigade with which his dashing 
record as a northern commander is linked. General Meagher left New 
York, July, 1865, as secretary of the new organized territory of Montana, 
and his troubles as an official and a fiery democratic leader commenced 
when, soon after his arrival, he became acting governor in place of 
Governor Edgerton. For a year he waged a bitter fight, as the Demo- 
cratic leader, against Justice Hosmer and Judge Munson of the State 
Supreme Court. He was accidently drowned July 1, 1867, in the Missouri 
river near Ft. Benton. 
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tinent—the Rocky Mountains.°7 These were to be called 
respectively the Vicariates of Montana and Idaho. The 
initiative for this measure seems to have come from General 
Meagher; at least it seems quite certain that it did in the 
matter of the erection of the Vicariate of Montana. 

On his way to Montana, General Meagher stopped at Saint 
Paul, where he had conversations with Bishop Grace and 
with Rev. John Ireland, up to a few years ago Archbishop of 
Saint Paul. General Meagher had plans for the extension 
of the work of the Church in Montana Territory, and to these 
ecclesiastics he made known his designs. 

Father Lawrence Palladino °* of the Society of Jesus, in his 
book Indian and White in the Northwest makes known some 
of the details of these meetings, as set forth in a letter by 
Archbishop Ireland. ‘It was his wish,” repeatedly ex- 
pressed, ‘“‘ to colonize Montana with Catholics, drawing set- 
tlers principally from Irishmen in Ireland and Irishmen in 
America. He would at once take steps to secure Priests and 
would write to all Hallows College in Dublin to engage there 


67 Cf, Palladino, op. cit., pp. 261-262; Shea, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 146. 

68 The Reverend Lawrence B. Palladino, S.J., was born at Dilecto, 
Italy, August 15, 1837. He received his education at Petit Seminaire 
in Genoa and Stazzius. Early in life he decided to take Holy Orders 
and at the age of eighteen entered the Society of Jesus as a novice. 
He continued his studies for the priesthood in German Tyrol and in 
France and completed the course at Monaco. He was ordained in 1863 
at Nice and in the fall of that year was sent to California to be professor 
of Latin and Greek at St. Ignatius college in San Francisco. From there 
he went to the college at Santa Clara, where he remained until 1867. 
From there he went to take charge of St. Ignatius Mission, on the 
Flathead Reservation where he spent four years. In 1871 he was sent 
to Helena where he labored for sixteen years. He was recalled to St. 
Ignatius in 1887. Became President of Gonzaga University at Spokane, 
Washington, 1894. Then he was sent to Seattle and returned to Montana 
settling at Missoula where he labored for eight years. He has continued 
to make Missoula his home since his retirement. On November 18, 1925, 
he celebrated the seventieth anniversary of his entrance into the Jesuit 
Society. 
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ten students for whose tuition he would make himself respon- 
sible. He would, he added, take steps to have a Bishop in 
Montana. Bishop Grace told him that the mode of pro- 
cedure to have Montana erected into a Diocese was to put 
himself in communication with the Archbishop of Saint 
Louis under whose metropolitan jurisdiction the greater 
portion of Montana lay.’ 


x 


It seems probable that the new Governor availed himself 
of the advice given him by the Bishop in Saint Paul. At any 
rate, when the Bishops of the United States met at the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, (1866), the Archbishop of 
Saint Louis stated that he had communications from General 
and Mrs. Meagher urging the appointment of a Bishop for 
Montana. The wonderful work in view and the harvests 
ready for the reapers appealed to the Metropolitan of the 
Missouri city, and he recommended the project heartily to 
the Bishops. He urged the appointment of a Vicar- 
Apostolic, and the erection of Montana into a Vicariate 
Apostolic. The Council gave a favorable decision, and 
recommended the Very Reverend A. Ravoux of St. Paul, 
as the first Vicar-Apostolic. Rome ratified both the action 
of the Council regarding the erection of the Vicariate and the 
nomination of Father Ravoux.*® Time went on, and the 
Holy See, acting in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Council, erected the Vicariate of Idaho, as well as the 
Vicariate of Montana, making the main range of the Rocky 
Mountains the dividing line between the two. Thus it was 
that the Vicariate of Montana embraced only that portion of 
the Territory of Montana which lay east of the main range. 

On account of failing health, Bishop-elect Ravoux was 
released from his appointment to the Vicariate-Apostolic. 


69 Catholic Historical Review, Vol. VI, p. 327. 
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Then the Very Reverend L. Lootens,*° of the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco, who had been appointed to the Vicariate of 
Idaho, accepted the charge, and presided over it until poor 
health made his retirement imperative in 1875. There were 
now two vacancies in this great western country calling for 
pastors of a growing flock, but no new appointments were 
made. Instead of the new appointments, the Vicariate of 
Montana was confided to the spiritual care of the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Nebraska, whose seat was some twelve hundred 
miles of sun-baked plain from his Montana charge. At the 
same time the Vicariate of Idaho was given into the charge 
of the Metropolitan of Oregon City. His See was eleven 
hundred miles from his Montana charge. Montana, it would 
seem, was not very much better off than before. 


(To be Continued) 


70 O’Donnell, The Catholic Hierarchy of the U. S., p. 33; Catholic 
Historical Review, Vol. VI, 548; Reuss, p. 64. 
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(Concluded) 


This abnormal condition could not continue. The grow- 
ing Catholic population, attracted in thousands to Alder 
Gulch, the Grasshopper Valley, and Last Chance Gulch, 
clamored for more immediate ecclesiastical supervision. 
Complex conditions were arising with which the distant 
Chief Pastors could not adequately cope. The retardation 
of the progress of the Church was an inevitable consequence 
of the distance of the superiors from their charges. In the 
spring of 1877, the Right Reverend Bishop J. O’Connor,"* of 
Nebraska, made the first episcopal visitation to the eastern 
section of the State. Through the kind offices of an old-time 
friend of his, General Gibbon of Fort Shaw in Northern 
Montana, the Bishop was shown every consideration during 
his tour in the State, and to this courteous treatment he re- 
sponded in a manner which endeared him to both Catholics 


71 O’Donnell, op. cit., p. 213; Reuss, p. 8. 
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and non-Catholics. The hardships of the Bishop’s tour were 
great; conditions of living were indeed primitive in the 
Treasure State. The companion of this frontier bishop, 
Father Palladino, leaves a most interesting and at times a 
touching account of the incidents of the tour. At one place, 
a non-Catholic family had inconvenienced themselves to the 
extent of placing at the disposal of the Bishop the bed of the 
house—the only habitation which boasted of pretentious 
accomodations for miles around. The Bishop occupied the 
only bed in the house, while the inmates slept on a straw- 
pallets on the floor. This was at Bearmouth. The un- 
daunted Bishop, when looking back on his apostolic labors 
in the Territory, recalled his visit with joy. Of the people 
of the State, (then the Territory) he often spoke in terms of 
highest praise :“‘ The third day (of the Missoula~-Bearmouth- 
Deer Lodge trip) brought us” he says, “back to Helena, 
where we were welcomed by the most hospitable and warm- 
hearted people I have seen in the far west.” The impressions 
of the Vicar-Apostolic of Nebraska were substantially those 
which are recorded at the hands of the venerable Archbishop 
C. J. Seghers,‘* Metropolitan of Oregon City, who visited 
these far confines of his province first in 1879, and again 
in 1882. He was convinced that the Territory would only 
suffer from the necessary neglect engendered by the great 

72 Charles John Seghers, Bishop of Vancouver Island (today Victoria), 
Apostle of Alaska, was born at Ghent, Belgium, 26 December, 1839; died 
in Alaska, 28 November, 1886. Left an orphan at an early age, he was 
brought up by his uncles. He studied at the local institutions and then 
entered the American Seminary at Louvain. He was ordained priest 
on May 31, 1863. On September 14 of that year he left for Vancouver 
Island, where he was engaged in valuable missionary labors for ten years 
among the pioneer whites and natives. He was appointed bishop of 
Vancouver Island on March 23, 1873. He was named coadjutor to the 
Archbishop of Oregon City whom he succeeded December 12, 1880. He 
was particularly interested in his Alaska Missions where he was mur- 
dered by a white man named Fuller, whose mind had become more or 


less unbalanced. The remains of the Archbishop were interred at 
Victoria. Harris, History of the Catholic Church in Western Canada. 
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distance, and accordingly he espoused Montana’s cause before 
the Holy See. Through the representations and advocacy of 
this holy man the situation in Montana Territory was clari- 
fied and effectively remedied. 

Archbishop Charles John Seghers of Oregon City will 
always be remembered and cherished by the Church of 
Montana for his interest and special care of souls in this 
large field of labor. 

In 1884 he resigned the Archiepiscopal See of Oregon to 
enter the missionary field in Alaska. In the same year he 
returned to his former Diocese of Vancouver Island. On 
July 13, 1886, he set out for Alaska, and while in his tent 
over sixty miles from any inhabitants, at a point not far from 
Nulatte, on November 28th, about six o’clock in the morning 
he was murdered by his attendant. The Archbishop was 
sleeping between two Indian guides on one side, and his 
white attendant on the other. The murderous wretch who 
had appeared very restless during the night, and had been 
asked by the Archbishop why he did not get to sleep, got up 
early that morning and rekindled the fire. Shortly after he 
went out and took the gun from the sleigh and returned. 
He now roused his victim, who woke up only to see the flash 
of the gun the assassin held pointed at him. The same in- 
stant, the doomed Archbishop crossed his arms upon his 
breast, and lifted up his eyes to heaven. Though shot almost 
through the heart, he remained in the sitting position he had 
taken on waking up, a few seconds just long enough for the 
assassin, who thought the victim still alive to attempt to fire a 
second time. At this moment, the Indians sprang upon the 
murderer to disarm him and the dead Archbishop fell over. 
All this took place in less time than one can say it and the two 
Indians who were eyewitnesses of the whole tragedy, saw it 
finished, before they knew what was occurring."* 


73 These particulars are from the testimony of Father P. Tosi, S.J. 
the superior of the Alaska Missions. 
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The remains of the murdered Prelate were arranged by 
the two Indians and brought by them to Fort St. Michael, 
where they were temporarily buried on July 6, 1887. They 
were disinterred September 11, 1888, and taken on board the 
U. S. warship “ Thetis”, in charge of Lieut. Commander 
Emory, who conveyed them to Victoria, British Columbia. 
An inquest held over the remains by two physicians of the 
place, revealed that death had been caused by a bullet wound 
over the left breast, cutting the main artery a little above the 
heart. On November 16, after most impressive obsequies, 
at which Bishop Brondel of Montana preached the funeral 
oration, the body was consigned to its permanent resting 
place in a vault beneath the Cathedral. 

On March 5, 1883, the whole extent of the Territory of 
Montana was constituted one Vicariate-Apostolic, co- 
extensive with the territorial boundaries. The part which 
had heretofore been under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of Saint Louis was removed from his pastoral charge, and 
this detached portion, including the fair and fertile plains of 
the eastern and southerly districts of the Territory, was 
placed within the province of Oregon City. On April 7, of 
that year the reconstructed Vicariate was given an adminis- 
trator in the person of the Right Reverend John B. Brondel, 
Bishop of Vancouver Island in British Columbia."* By the 
disposition of the Holy See, the Administrator still retained 
his title as Bishop of Vancouver Island, yet he was required 
to take up his residence in Montana. A year later, in March 
1884,Pope Leo XIII, elevated the Vicariate-Apostolic to the 
dignity of a Diocese, and Bishop Brondel was created first 
Bishop of this Diocese, of which Helena was made the See. 
Helena gave its name to the Diocese. This ecclesiastical 
development coincided with the governmental development 


74 Harris, Catholic Missions in Western Canada; Harris, The Catholic 
Church in Utah. 
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of the Territory, for a Constitutional Convention met in 
Helena in 1884, adopted a Constitution which the people of 
the Territory ratified in November following. This re- 
quest for Statehood Congress refused to sanction at the 
time, deferring the admission of Montana for five years.” 


XI 


Montana’s first bishop, John B. Brondel, was born in the 
province of West Flanders, Belgium, February 23, 1842, and 
received his first instruction from the Xaverian Brothers, a 
Community that had been recently established in his native 
city. After ten years given to the Latin course in the Col- 
lege of Saint Louis, having chosen to devote himself to the 
Missions of North America, he entered the American College 
at Louvain, and there studied philosophy and divinity.” 

He was raised to the priesthood at Malines by Cardinal 
Stercks, December 17, 1864, and having been received by the 
Right Reverend A. M. A. Blanchet, for the Diocese of Nes- 
qually, Washington, he set out for his destination by the way 
of Panama, reaching Vancouver on All Hallow Eve, 1866. 
After uniting here for some time the duties of a professor 
with those of a missioner, he was stationed for about ten 
years at Steilacoom, on Puget Sound, whither he returned 
subsequently to a few years’ residence at Walla Walla, and 
during his pastorship there, erected churches at Olympia and 
Tacoma. While faithfully attending to his missionary 
duties on the Sound, he was elected Bishop of Victoria, 
Vancouver Island, and received his consecration at the hands 
of Archbishop Seghers, December 14, 1879. On April 7, 
1883, he was appointed Administrator of Montana, where 


75 Sanders, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 802; Appendix and Chap. XIX, p. 354; 
Stout, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 408-409. 

78 Chittenden and Richardson, De Smet’s Life and Travels among the 
North American Indians, Vol. I, p. 166. 
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he was also to reside, retaining as we have said his former 
title of Bishop of Vancouver. He reached his new field early 
that summer and commended his apostolic labors by first 
visiting the western part of the Territory. 

The Bulls of his appointment were received while he was 
at Butte on July 2, the Feast of the Visitation of our Blessed 
Lady, who abiit in montana cum festinatione. These words 
had been quoted to Bishop Brondel by the Archbishop of 
Oregon, Charles J. Seghers, who had urged him by letter to 
leave Vancouver Island and hasten in imitation of the Blessed 
Mother of God to Montana. Allusion to the same words 
was also made by Cardinal Simeoni, Prefect of Propaganda 
at Rome, who referring one day to Bishop Brondel’s new 
appointment, remarked to Dr. Schulte, the Pro-Rector of 
the American College: Administrator Montanensis abut in 
montana cum festinatione. 

In August he came over to the east side, continuing the 
visitation of the rest of the Vicariate, and shortly after, 
having chosen Helena for his permanent residence, the Jesuit 
Fathers made over to him their church and premises and 
whatever property was in their name on Catholic Hill. By 
this timely and most commendable arrangement on their part, 
the Fathers facilitated and hastened the erection of the new 
Bishopric and they were thus also instrumental in creating 
Helena the Episcopal See and giving the name as well to the 
new Diocese. This honor was conferred on Helena by Leo 
XIIT on March 7, 1884, the date of the erection of the See 
and of the appointment to it of John B. Brondel as its first 
Bishop. 

With due appreciation of the favor bestowed on Montana 
and Helena especially, a number of Catholic citizens, in gen- 
eral meeting assembled, adopted unanimous resolutions and 
took steps toward a becoming manifestation of their grateful 
appreciation. Accordingly, on the occasion of the first 
Diocesan Synod, the Hon. T. H. Carter, in behalf of the 
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Catholic community, presented to the Right Reverend Bishop 
the following address and testimonial : 


Esteemed and Venerable Sir: 

As a committee selected by the Catholic Congregation 
of Helena, we humbly assume the pleasant duty of 
bearing testimony to your Lordship of the great venera- 
tion and profound respect in which the members of the 
Congregation hold your exalted spiritual position, and 
their sense of gratitude for the conspicuous favor shown 
them in the selection of Helena as your Lordship’s 
Episcopal See. 

In making this presentation in behalf of the Con- 
gregation we desire to express our thankfulness to God 
for the great blessing bestowed upon this Territory in 
the creation of the Diocese of Helena, and of our deep 
feelings of gratitude to His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII 
for his kind consideration and paternal solicitude for 
our spiritual welfare. 

We further and particularly desire formally to bid 
your Lordship welcome to Helena, and to express the 
cordial appreciation and affectionate regard the Congre- 
gation entertains for your Lordship’s distinguished 
attributes. We but voice the conviction of the entire 
people in saying that your pious example, dignified, 
prudent, and wise course of action during your residence 
in Helena have elicited the profound respect of all the 
citizens of the community, to the signal benefit of the 
church, and that in the hearts of the members of this 
Congregation your Lordship has secured abiding con- 
fidence, veneration and love. Actuated by a desire to 
give some substantial expression to these existing senti- 
ments, we most respectfully tender your Lordship the 
enclosed Certificate of Deposit and beg you to accept it 
as a donation from the Cathedral Congregation, accom- 
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panied, as it is, with their fervent prayers for your 
preservation and continuance in the enjoyment of good 
health.” 


With the transfer of the Mission to the new Bishop, Hel- 
ena had ceased to be a Residence of the Society of Jesus; ** 
but it was deemed neither advisable nor practical, under the 
existing circumstances, for the Jesuit Fathers to withdraw 
entirely and at once from the place. To leave at that time 
would have rendered the position of the new Ordinary an 
unpleasant and even embarrassing one and would have been 
also greatly detrimental to the spiritual welfare of the faith- 
ful. The new diocese being destitute of secular clergy, there 
would have been no one to fill the vacancy. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Helena had ceased to be a Residence of the 
Society, some Jesuit Fathers still remained on duty here, not 
only for the time being, but also for some years after. 

The first Diocesan Synod convened at Helena, June 24, 
1884, under the presidency of the Ordinary, and was attended 
by four of the secular clergy and nine Jesuit Fathers, as 
follows: 


Rev. Joseph M. Cataldo, S.J., Superior General of the 
Jesuit Missions in the Rocky Mountains. 

Rev. Joseph Menetrey, S.J., of St. Francis Church, 
Missoula. 

Rev. Camillus Imoda, S.J., attached to the Cathedral of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Rev. Jerome D’Aste, S.J., in charge of St. Mary’s Mis- 


sion, 

Rev. Remigus De Ryckere, rector of the Deer Lodge 
Mission. 

Rev. Lawrence B. Palladino, S.J., from St. Ignatius 
Mission. 


77 Palladino, Indian and White in the Northwest, PP. 362-363. 
78 Tbid., p. 364. 
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Rev. Joseph Guidi, S.J., Assistant at Cathedral, Helena. 

Rev. Peter Barcelo, S.J., Missionary among the Crow 
Indians. 

Rev. Eli W. J. Lindesmith, U.S.A., Chaplain at Fort 
Keogh. 

Rev. Joseph Damiani, S.J., Fort Benton. 

Rev. John J. Dols, Rector of St. Patrick’s, Butte. 

Rev. Le S. Tremblay, S.T.L., Rector of Frenchtown.”® 


The opening day, being the Feast of St. John the Baptist, 
the patron of the Bishop as well as of the Helena Diocese, 
was made the occasion for the laying of the corner stone of 
the new St. John’s Hospital. The ceremony was conducted 
with unusual solemnity and at the dinner given on that day 
by the Hospital Sisters in honor of the Bishop and clergy, 
the latter indulged in the pleasantry of addressing his Lord- 
ship toasts of welcome in twelve different languages: Greek, 
Latin, English, Flemish, Italian, German, French, Blackfoot, 
Crow, Flat-head and Nez Perces to which his Lordship 
replied in Chinook.*° 

Two more Synods have since been held, and it may be as 
well to mention them here in connection with the first. The 
Second Synod took place in June 1887, and its meetings were 
attended by seven of the secular clergy and six Jesuit Fathers. 
Like the first, it was made the occasion for the blessing of the 
corner-stone of a new edifice, the new St. Vincent’s Academy, 
the ceremony being unusually impressive. The sightly and 
stately pile is today among the finest structures of Helena 
and an ornament to the city, while the Institution itself, from 
its small beginnings, has grown to be the leading one of its 
kind in the State. The Third Diocesan Synod during the 


79 Eli Washington John Lindesmith, University Museum at McMahon 
Hall, Albums, scrapbook, private letters while at Ft. Keough, Montana 
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administration of Bishop Brondel took place four years after, 
in June, 1891. Nine secular priests and five Jesuit Fathers 
were the clergy in attendance.** 

The missions and institutions which Bishop Brondel found 
established in his diocese, on entering his pastoral work, 
were few, necessarily. The first Catholic Church for In- 
dians and whites was built in a place which the Indians and 
French Canadian trappers had called in ominous fashion, 
“ Hellgate”. Here the river presents almost insuperable 
difficulties to navigation, and the name come naturally by way 
of description. This point is near or on the present site of 
Missoula, where the Church was founded by Rev. Urban 
Grassi, of the Society of Jesus, in 1863. The rough mining- 
camp of Virginia City where the excitements and vices of a 
frontier town glutted by gold seekers claimed attention, called 
to the priestly soul of Father Giorda, S.J., and he established 
a church there under the title of All Saints in 1863. 

The Alder Gulch community was one of the largest of the 
church-going crowds in the Territory, but so short is the 
flicker of beckoning fortune that this community is now 
served as a mission of Laurin, and its teeming hundreds have 
gone to more promising camps. In 1864, Frenchtown, a 
farming community, had a little chapel which was served by 
the Jesuit Fathers until 1884. The Church at Helena, dedi- 
cated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and Mary on the Feast of 
All Saints in 1866 was built by Father Kuppens, S.J. In 
1876 a larger edifice of brick and stone was completed by 
Father Palladino. This building was designed to meet the 
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requirements of the growing population of Last Chance 
Gulch. In 1869 Father DeSmet induced the Sisters of 
Charity of Leavenworth, Kansas, to come to Helena. Here 
they founded Saint Vincent’s Academy in 1869; St. John’s 
Hospital in 1869-1870; and St. Joseph’s Orphanage in 1870. 
In 1876, they opened St. Mary’s Hospital in Virginia City. 
Considerable building was done in Helena during the 
administration of Bishop Brondel. A substantial brick resi- 
dence was erected for the Bishop and the priests of the 
Cathedral parish. The House of the Good Shepherd, a place 
of refuge for unfortunate women, came into being in 1889, 
served by the Sisters of the Good Shepherd. St. Helena’s 
church was built during the same year. The St. Aloysius 
Parochial School, long looked to with pride as a splendidly 
representative school in the city of Helena, was erected in 
1890. St. John’s Hospital, under the watchful vigilance of 
Mother Josephine, was rebuilt in 1884, and doubled its 
capacity in 1901. In 1887 the original St. Vincent’s Acad- 
emy was replaced by the present substantial structure of brick 


and stone. *? 


82 Tt was in 1869 the year of the arrival of the first sisters of Charity 
of Leavenworth, that St. Vincent’s had its beginning. Ground was 
broken for the Academy on Catholic Hill, Helena, in the fall of 1869 
and the buildings were ready for occupancy by the latter part of Decem- 
ber and at the beginning of January, 1870, St. Vincent’s Academy, the 
first institution of the kind for the whites in Montana was opened for 
the reception of pupils, both boarders and day scholars. A day school 
for boys was also added to the Academy. On account of the increasing 
number of students it was found necessary to enlarge accommodations. 
In 1887 the cornerstone of the New St. Vincent’s was laid. The elegant 
and stately building is today among the finest structures and a most con- 
spicuous ornament of Helena. Nothing was omitted which might be 
conducive to the health, progress and comfort of the pupils. This 
proved to be sufficient to the needs of the Sisters and pupils for only a 
few years, however when it became necessary to add another story and a 
wing. Finding even this inadequate to the ever increasing body of stu- 
dents, the Sisters purchased a few years ago the property facing Roducy 
Street and now known as Francis of Sales hall, a most homelike resi- 
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Meanwhile, Montana was growing. Admitted to the 
Union in 1889, her material wealth constituted a very real 
attraction to the thousands who flocked to her territory every 
year. With this growth in population came an increase in 
Catholicity. The growth of the diocese under its first Bis- 
hop can be appreciated from an examination of the following 
facts: In 1903, there were thirty-eight diocesan priests, 
fifteen Regular priests, sixty-five churches, eight hospitals, 
seven academies, nine parochial schools, an orphanage, a 
House of the Good Shepherd, thirteen ecclesiastical students, 
ten Indian schools and a Catholic population of about fifty 
thousand. ** 

The most remarkable development took place within the 
City of Butte.** On his arrival in his Diocese, the Bishop 
drove from the eastern terminal of the Northern Pacific 
Railway, Missoula, and found in Butte a modest little frame 
structure on the present site of St. Patrick’s. One resident 
priest served the community, and there was a small hospital. 
At the time of the death of the Bishop, there were six parish 
churches of good size, nine priests, four parochial schools 
with twenty teachers and seventeen hundred pupils, and the 
modern St. James Hospital with seventeen Sisters of Charity 
caring for two thousand patients a year. 


dence hall for students desiring private rooms. Besides these rooms it 
contains the art studios, parlors and reception rooms. But even this was 
insufficient. Yet more room being needed, last year (1925) the old 
Cathedral of the Sacred Heart across from the Academy was razed and 
the old St. Aloysius school for boys remodeled. The school, completely 
made over and adorned with a new wing, has been named the Imma- 
culata hall. This contains a beautiful auditorium and gymnasium, music 
rooms, a general library, physical and chemical laboratories and class 
rooms. The grounds on which the old Cathedral stood, as well as those 
surrounding the new building have become a part of the Academy campus. 
(Helena Independent, Feb. 14, 1924.) 


88 Catholic Directory, 1903. 
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The Diocese of Helena was then coterminous with the 
State. This meant that it had an area of 146,080 miles. 
It was a sparsely settled country—a country for pioneers 
with an eye to magnificent distances and long sweeping vistas. 
Bishop Brondel did not spare himself in the labor of traveling 
extensively about his diocese. His missionary collecting- 
tours through the East were long and arduous. These he 
undertook for the purpose of raising funds to aid in the 
upbuilding of his diocese, and for the care of the Indians for 
whom he always entertained a great affection. The 
Cheyennes still love to recall the warm-hearted bishop who 
induced the authorities at Washington to allow them to 
retain their old home on the Tongue river as a reservation. 
They still recount his sacrifices undergone to get money to 
save them from starvation during a bitter winter. 

Bishop Brondel loved the beauties of his Montana. It 
may truly be said of him: How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings . . . that 
preacheth salvation. He lived to see the truth of Bishop 
O’Connor’s words: “ The day is not far distant when Mon- 
tana will become one of the most fruitful and flourishing, as 
well as the most beautiful, portions of the Lord’s vineyard.” 
On October 23, 1903, the Bishop issued a circular letter to 
his clergy. This memorable document he closed with the 
words: ‘‘ Every year we have witnessed the devotion of the 
clergy, the piety of the people, and the progress of our Holy 
Reiieion< 

This great leader was called to his reward on November 
3, 1903, just a month after he penned the report quoted 
above. At his request, the eastern two-thirds of Montana 
had been detached from the Diocese of Helena, and consti- 
tuted a separated diocese with Great Falls as its See. The 
official document effecting this did not come from Rome till 


85 Palladino, of. cit., p. 348. 
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May 18, 1904. Very Reverend Mathias C. Lenihan, of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque, Iowa, was consecrated first Bishop 
of Great Falls at St. Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, Septem- 
ber 21, 1904.°° 


XII 


Mathias Clement Lenihan was born on October 5, 1854, at 
Dubuque, Iowa. He was educated at St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque, where he was a charter student, and at St. John’s 
College, Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. He made his theo- 
logical studies at the Seminary of Montreal, Canada, where he 
was ordained priest on December 21, 1879. Bishop Lenihan 
was the first native of the State of Iowa to be raised to the 
priesthood. His brother was the late Rt. Reverend Thomas 
M. Lenihan, D.D., Bishop of Cheyenne, Wyoming. Immedi- 
ately after his installation, Bishop Lenihan devoted his 
energies to temperance reform in Eastern Montana, to the 
installation of a parochial school system, and to the erection 
of a cathedral. 

The Great Falls Diocese comprises two thirds of the area 
of Montana. At the creation of the diocese by Pope Pius 
X (May 18, 1904), the Catholic population was 10,000 and 
the number of the clergy was seventeen. At present (1925) 
there is a Catholic population of 32,425; the number of clergy 
is sixty (forty-five secular, fifteen regular clergy) ; there are 
forty churches, eighty-eight missions with churches. There 
are fourteen churches for Indians, one hundred and forty 


86 The Right Reverend Mathias Lenihan, the first and present Bishop 
of Great Falls was born in Dubuque, Iowa, on October 6, 1854, and 
received his educational training at St. John’s College, Prairie Du Chien, 
and the Grand Seminary, Montreal, where he was ordained to the priest- 
hood by Bishop Fabre on December 21, 1879. He was acting as dean 
and irremovable Rector of the Church at Marshalltown, Iowa, when ap- 
pointed Bishop of Great Falls by Pius X, May 20, 1904. The Most 
Reverend John Ireland, consecrated him on September 21, 1904. 
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stations and sixteen chapels. Academies for young ladies 
number four; parishes with parochial schools eleven, and 
pupils in both academies and schools, 2,342. There are 
seven Indian schools with 640 pupils.*7 


XIII 


The Very Reverend John P. Carroll, D.D., president of St. 
Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa, was appointed on Septem- 
ber 12, 1904, to the vacancy created by the death of Bishop: 
Brondel. 

Right Reverend John P. Carroll, D.D., the second Bishop 
of Helena, was born at Dubuque, Iowa, February 22, 1864. 
He was the son of Martin and Catherine O’Farrell Carroll. 
His primary education was received at St. Raphael’s parochial 
school in his native town. At the age of thirteen he entered 
St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa, where he remained 
until 1883, when he was graduated from the classical de- 
partment with the highest honors of his class. Already his 
great desire was to consecrate his life to the service of God. 
To prepare himself he entered the Seminary of Montreal, 
Canada, and for six years pursued courses in Philosophy and 
Theology, completing his work in 1889 with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. On July 7, of the same year, he was 
ordained to the priesthood and immediately appointed to the 
chair of philosophy in St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque. 

He entered upon his new duties on September 12, 1889, 
and for the next five years devoted himself with untiring 
energy to the cause of Christian education and to the prog- 
ress of the College. So successful were his efforts that the 
Archbishop of Dubuque, the Most Reverend John Hennessy, 
resolved to place the College under his control; and on 
September 12, 1894, he was appointed President of St.’ 
Joseph’s, a position he continued to hold during the next 
decade of years. His presidency was eminently successful. 
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The number of students increased with surprising rapidity 
from year to year. An earnest student himself, Bishop 
Carroll strove to gather around him a faculty of scholarly 
professors. In this too, he was successful, and to such an 
extent that the fame of St. Joseph’s College spread through- 
out the middle western States. The present status of the 
College gives ample proof of Dr. Carroll’s foresight and of 
his remarkable force of character in overcoming many obsta- 
cles in the execution of his designs. 

When in 1903, the See of Helena was left vacant by the 
death of Right Reverend John B. Brondel, Rome looked 
for a “strong man” to take charge of this important See. 
It chose John Patrick Carroll and the wisdom of its choice 
was abundantly approved by all subsequent history of the 
Diocese of Helena. The newly appointed bishop was conse- 
crated in St. Raphael’s Cathedral, Dubuque, Iowa, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1904, and was installed as second Bishop of Helena at 
the Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Helena, on January 31, 
1905. Bishop Carroll came to Helena well equipped for his 
diocesan work. As president of St. Joseph’s College he had 
come into personal contact with all the priests of the Diocese 
of Dubuque. This acquaintance afforded him an insight 
into the needs of the diocese as no other position could have 
done. As a member of the board of diocesan consultors 
during a period extending over eight years, he had become 
familiar with methods of diocesan administration. Last, but 
not least, his position as president of the College of the 
Dubuque Archdiocese had fitted him admirably to preside 
over the destinies of a thriving young diocese now looking 
for some one to lead it onward and upward in its educational 
work. Bishop Carroll’s appointment was highly appreciated 
through the Diocese of Helena, and he was enthusiastically 
received by the priests, by the religious communities, and by 
the people generally in western Montana. 

In an age afflicted with an insatiable thirst for rights he 
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came to his people with the inspired words: In sanctitate et 
justitia, as his motto; to teach them that man has not only 
rights to demand, but duties to fulfill—especially duties to- 
ward God in sanctitate, and duties toward his neighbor in 
justitia. For this reason, the Very Reverend Victor Day 
said in his address, Bishop Carroll was doubly welcome. 
His motto became the text of his inaugural address at Mass 
on the Sunday following his installation and was the inspi- 
ration of all his work in the See of Helena. 
XIV 

One of the first things to attract Bishop Carroll’s attention 
upon taking up his work in Montana was the fact that the 
number of clergy was wholly inadequate to meet the spiritual 
needs of the rapidly growing Catholic population. He found 
but twenty-four priests in his vast diocese. He was not 
long in altering this condition, and the clergy now number 
one hundred and four, of whom eighty-nine are diocesan 
priests and fifteen are members of religious orders... Thirty- 
six new churches were built during his episcopate and the 
number of young people under Catholic care rose from less 
than three thousand to almost eight thousand. The entire 
Catholic population was increased almost fourteen thousand, 
numbering 63,596 at the last census. His pastoral solicitude 
was then directed to the religious communities of Sisters. 
These he had guided in their work at all times, advising them 
in their difficulties, and promptly urging them to undertake 
new works or to put forth more strenuous efforts. Since he 
first came to Montana six more Sisterhoods entered the 
diocese. These include the Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Sisters of St. Dominic, the Sisters of 
Mercy, the Hospital Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Francis 
and Sisters of St. Dominic from Speyer, Germany.** In 


88 Charles Warren Currier, History of Religious Orders, 1896, New 
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September, 1924, Bishop Carroll invited a teaching religious 
community of men to come into his vineyard and take charge 
of the newly erected boy’s High School at Butte. Bishop 
Carroll was proud to welcome the service of the Irish Chris- 
tian Brothers who have held for a long time a place of pre- 
eminence in the training of boys. 

Firmly believing that in the religious world the twentieth 
century is destined to be the century of the layman, Bishop 
Carroll joyfully lent his aid to the religious and fraternal 
organizations of Catholic laymen and at once began to urge 
consistent and diligent application of the precepts and study 
of the faith. For the young men of his episcopal city he 
provided a club fully equipped with all that could be desired 
for social and athletic entertainment. He had been for years 
in enthusiastic supporter of the Knights of Columbus. In 
the national convention of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in Portland, Oregon, in 1910, he was unanimously requested 
to accept the office of national chaplain, and at the Chicago 
national convention in 1912 he was urged to continue as their 
guide in the work of spiritual sanctification. In all his ad- 
dresses to Catholic laymen he urged upon them the grandeur 
of their mission and the absolute necessity, if they would 
accomplish that mission, of living lives in conformity with 
the spirit and practice of the Catholic faith. To aid them he 
inaugurated in his diocese the practice of Laymen’s retreats, 
He preached the first of these retreats which was held at St. 
Charles College, June 1912. 

The St. Helena Cathedral, which was erected through 
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Bishop Carroll’s efforts in the State capital, is his greatest 
achievement and monument. It is modeled after the Votive 
Church of the Sacred Heart, in Vienna, Austria. It is one 
of the few consecrated cathedrals in America. Its proudest 
boast is that it is the church of the people of Helena, because 
all the citizens of Helena, regardless of creed or race, contri- 
buted to its erection. This ideal he saw realized in the re- 
sponse to his broad spirit, both as prelate and man. On the 
occasion of the laying of the corner stone of the Cathedral, 
Bishop Carroll told the people of Helena assembled at the 
auditorium, that he regarded them as his sheep and asked 
them to regard the Cathedral as their church. 

With Bishop Carroll, education ranked next to religion. 
To increase the efficiency of the Catholic educational system 
of his diocese he directed that a strong compaign be under- 
taken by parish priests and teachers to secure the attendance 
of all Catholic children in parochial schools. He urged 
improvements and additions for the schools already built; 
and erected schools in parishes where there were none. He 
established High Schools in the larger cities of the diocese. 

To round out his diocesan educational system, Bishop 
Carroll built Mount St. Charles College, a boarding and day 
High School and College for young men. The building 
occupies a conspicuous height known for more than a quarter 
of a century in Helena at Capitol Hill. This was so named 
because popular opinion had chosen it for the State Capitol. 
The steady growth of the college has made one of the notable 
monuments of his career. A new wing fully as large as the 
main building was recently built to receive the increasing 
number of students. The building program included one of 
the best equipped gymnasiums in the northwest, which was 
added to the group of college buildings in 1818, and a science 
hall for the study of chemistry, biology, physics, and botany. 
Additions were also made to the administration and dormi- 
tory buildings. Mount St. Charles has already won rank as 
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one of the foremost educational institutions of the Church in 
America. Bishop Carroll outlined a course of studies for 
the college which received the warmest encomiums from edu- 
cational leaders. The College is incorporated under the laws 
of Montana with power to grant degrees. The High School 
department was admitted to the North Central Association 
of College and Secondary Schools on March 21, 1919, and 
the Junior College in 1921. The college is also affiliated 
with the New York Board of Regents. 

To advance and unify his diocesan school system he directed 
that the practice of holding Summer Schools be made general 
among the Sisterhoods of the diocese, each order conducting 
its own Teachers Institute, which the parish priests and 
sisters were required to attend. The summer of 1925 saw 
the establishment of a Summer School at Mount St. Charles 
College, in which the members of the various teaching com- 
munities in charge of the schools in the diocese were able to 
pursue higher subjects and obtain degrees. This advance 
over the older systems brought joy to the bishop’s heart as he 
stated in the opening address to the students of the summer 
school, because no longer were the Sisters required to leave 
the State for higher education, since the courses offered at 
the diocesan college completed the system. That the educa- 
tional policy of the bishop has already borne abundant fruit 
is evident from the enviable record that the Catholic school 
children have made in the State examinations. 


XV 
Another movement which actively enlisted the leadership 


and support of Bishop Carroll was the problem of State 
colonization." His keen eye saw from the beginning the 


8° Montana State Colonization, State Department, Helena, Montana; 
Montana Statistical History of Agriculture, Crop and Live Stock Review 
for 1922, by Scott and Greenfield, 3 vols.; Montana—Industrial Resource 
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agricultural possibilities of the State and his patriotic senti- 
ments induced him to take a hand in promoting them. He 
had spent but six months in the diocese when he asked Pope 
Pius X to bless his colonization work in Montana. In the 
fall of 1911, and again in the winter of 1912, Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Carroll sent Monsignor Day to Belgium to secure 
practical farmers for the Valier Irrigation Project, in the 
northern part of his diocese. As a result of these missions, 
two groups of farmers from Belgium and Holland settled in 
a colony in this promising agricultural section of the Treas- 
ure State. They are there today, faithful members of the 
Church, loyal citizens of the State, engaged successfully in 
diversified farming, whilst they continue to increase and 
multiply. ‘ 

Bishop Carroll did not confine himself to religion and 
education alone. He identified himself with all important 
civic movements. The Diocese of Helena knew his devotion 
to the cause of temperance. In his confirmation tours he 
never failed to point out the dangers of alcoholism, and to 
invite the boys and girls to pledge themselves to total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks until they were twenty-five 
years old or even for life. It is well remembered by the oldest 
residents of the State that the era of the all-night saloon was 
brought to a close greatly through the efforts of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Carroll. There his eloquent plea for temperance 
caused Helena’s aldermanic body to vote for midnight clos- 
ing, and in the wake came similar action in other cities in 
the State. In later years his addresses and written articles 
contributed greatly to State Prohibition as a means toward 
temperance, but his greatest advocacy in this regard was for 
individual determination rather than for compulsory legisla- 
tion. The high regard in which he was held by his colleagues 
in the hierarchy was shown by the fact that he was asked by 
Cardinal Gibbons and by other bishops and archbishops of 
the United States to preach retreats to their clergy. 
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To his clergy his watchwords were: “Let him that is 
holy become holier still. If you wish to sanctify others, 
first sanctify yourself.” Realizing the need of sanctity 
among his priests, he ordered retreats annually instead of 
bi-annually, and all priests laboring in the diocese were com- 
pelled to attend these exercises. To make them attractive, 
Bishop Carroll brought to them the leading bishops and 
churchmen of the country, so that the clergy would return 
to their parishes inspired with intense desire to carry on, in 
even a better spirit than ever. Each of these retreats he 
attended in person, and gave conferences at all of them. In 
1909, he conducted all the exercises of the retreat himself, 
urging his clergy in accents of deepest conviction, to give 
themselves without reserve to the work of the Master. As 
an organizer and executive Bishop Carroll had few equals. 
But his greatest work was not in brick and mortar. He was 
a father to his flock, and his chief care at all times was the 
salvation of the souls entrusted to his care. His character 
as bishop was aptly expressed in the words he uttered on the 
occasion of his installation in the Helena cathedral in re- 
sponse to the spokesman for his priests: 


I thank Father Day for selecting for his topic my 
motto, In sanctitate et justitia. Holiness and justice go 
together. To follow this motto and make it a living 
thing in the Church, I shall give all the talents God has 
bestowed upon me—all the energy, all the devotion I 
may possess. I come pledging my affection, my love 
and my loyalty, to support you in your trials and in all 
your difficulties. I come to you as a father—no, not as 
a father, for some of you are of such age in the blessed 
service that you might be father to me; but I come as a 
brother, to help you and do all things for the better- 
ment of the community and the state. I come not with- 
out knowledge of the difficulties that will beset my path 
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and the difficulties that will be your portion, but these 
will vanish as chaff before the wind when we work 
together for the one great end, as I know we shall. 


These words, as his later achievements reveal, were a 
prophecy that stands fulfilled. He was a great pontiff who 
in his day was pleasing to God. 

XVI 

Bishop Carroll was in constant demand as a speaker at 
civic as well as ecclesiastical gatherings. His public ad- 
dresses rang with such clarity of vision and eloquence that 
his fame went far beyond Montana’s borders. He was the 
chief speaker at the Washington celebration in Portland; at 
the dedication of the Cathedrals in Seattle and Cheyenne, and 
at that of the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in Spokane; 
at national conventions of the Ancient Order of Hibernians 
in Portland and Chicago; at the Labor Federation Conven- 
tion in Seattle; on Catholic Day in the Alaska-Yukon Ex- 
position ; at the Lenten sermon course of 1911 at St. Patrick’s 
Church in Montreal; in 1919, at the Cathedral in Baltimore 
where he delivered the sermon at a Pontifical High Mass in 
which Cardinals Gibbons and Mercier participated; and on 
numerous occasions when he was called east, west and south 
to deliver addresses to patriotic civil or religious bodies. He 
was a fervent advocate of civil liberty and religious tolerance, 
just as he was the uncompromising foe of oppression and 
persecution. The weight of Bishop Carroll’s influence in 
public discussion and his soundness of thought and purity of 
purpose induced the Hon. Edwin L. Norris, when Governor, 
to appoint Bishop Carroll to represent Montana at the peace 
conference in Washington, at which early advances were 
made toward the cause of international arbitration. Many 
of his public addresses are heralded as masterpieces of ora- 
tory, ringing clear with his love for America, her laws, her 
constitution and her institutions. 
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Bishop Carroll left Helena, September 8, 1925 on his way 
to Rome to make his Ad limina visit. From Helena he went 
to Washington, D. C., to attend the Annual Meeting of the 
American Hierarchy at the Catholic University. On Octo- 
ber 31, the bishop arrived at Fribourg, where he became 
seriously ill and where he died on November 4, just twenty- 
two years and one day after the passing of his predecessor, 
Bishop Brondel.” 


90 “Right Reverend John Patrick Carroll, Bishop of the see of Helena 
of the Catholic Church, whose death has just occurred, was one of the 
leading ecclesiastics of the United States, a foremost figure in his church, 
an empire builder in the religious, moral and educational worlds, a tower 
of strength to his people, a man the state of Montana and the North- 
west can ill afford to lose and a citizen of the Commonwealth, who 
leaves behind him a great army of admirers, friends and acquaintances. 
In his own field he was unequaled in Montana in constructive achieve- 
ments in the propagation of education and religion.” The Montana 
Record Herald, November 5, 1925. 

“Few churchmen in the Northwest accomplished as much as Bishop 
Carroll did in Helena during his twenty-one years of residence here. 
The institutions and churches including the beautiful Cathedral of St. 
Helena which he built are monuments more numerous than it is given the 
ordinary churchman to leave for the service of the future generations. 
For Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll was a business man and a builder with a 
strong head, as well as a good teacher, a powerful orator with a sound 
heart. In him goodness and intelligence combined and made a useful 
and farseeing citizen. This union of the mental and moral life, makes 
men capable of holding the high position to which the Roman Catholic 
Church elevated the young priest while he was still in his thirties.” 
Helena Independent, November 5, 1925. “Rt. Rev. John Carroll’s death 
came as a great shock to many thousands in Montana and elsewhere in 
the nation. Because of his position as head of the Catholic diocese of 
Helena, which includes Western Montana, he had a great Church 
eminence, and because of his sincere, effectual interest in the welfare 
of this state, which he held in such true regard, he was esteemed as a 
very important factor in the progress and welfare of all Montana. 
A man of impressing dignity, so well befitting his station in the Church 
and his importance as a foremost citizen of the state, Bishop Carroll 
had a wonderfully magnetic personality, a nobility of soul and kindli- 
ness of heart to which thousands well can testify and which they never 
will forget.” Butte Miner, Nov. 5, 1925. “News of the death of the 
Rt. Rev. John P. Carroll, second Bishop of Helena, is received with a 
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The body of the Bishop was brought to New York, and on 
November 28, a solemn high Mass was held at St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral at which Cardinal Hayes presided. The body 
arrived at Helena on December 1, and the funeral took place 
in St. Helena’s Cathedral, the following day. The solemn 
high Requiem Mass was celebrated by the Most Rev. Austin 
Dowling, Archbishop of St. Paul, and the eulogy was de- 
livered by the Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, Archbishop of 
San Francisco. 

Perhaps no other Montana man achieved such signal suc- 
cess as the Bishop John Patrick Carroll of Helena. Since 
his consecration at a time when he was already recognized as 
one of the nation’s prominent educators and leaders, he con- 
tributed every effort toward the spiritual, educational, moral 
and economic prosperity of his adopted State. Once a Mon- 
tanan, he chose not to leave until the humblest parish had 
been marked by his constructive genius. His work brought 
him into contact with prominent men all over the West, and 
the builders of the western empire were among his closest 


deep note of sadness and of religious humility not only in Montana but 
in every section of the country, for Bishop Carroll was a man universally 
respected and admired. He was more than a distinguished, high placed 
churchman and leader of his people in religious thought. He was an 
educator of national repute, a scholar of highest attainments, a lover of 
all mankind, a considerate friend and a kindly adviser to all who knew 
him or sought his friendly counsel. The Catholic Church in Montana 
suffers a heavy loss in his death, but the State loses a fine and loyal 
citizen, a man to whom no effort for the common good was too great 
and for whom no sacrifice in behalf of the public welfare was too burden- 
some.” The Anaconda Standard, Nov. 5, 1925. 

“ This morning’s bulletin brought the announcement of Bishop Carroll’s 
death in Switzerland, and with deepest regret the Post carries the sad 
tidings to its patrons. For most of us his passing is a shock—not many 
of us had been aware that for a long time he suffered the physical ali- 
ments which at length proved fatal. He was faithful in all sacred min- 
istrations; he was of exemplary walk of life; genial personal traits 
gave him pleasant distinction; he was admirable in citizenship; he will 
long be held in reverent and affectionate remembrance.’—The Butte Post, 


November 5, 1925. 
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friends and admirers. His friendships saw no intolerant 
limits, and among the men who rejoiced at his successes and 
grieved over his demise, were the leaders in Montana in 
business and professional life. 

The call of the mountains has echoed throughout the land. 
Not for the gold or silver which miners wrest from the earth; 
not for the grain that ripens in the rich and fertile valleys; 
but for the treasure that men hide in their souls, and for the 
ripening harvests of the Lord—have the priests labored well 
and wrought effectively in Montana—the Treasure State. 


IN MEMORIAM: JOSEPH LOUIS JEROME KIRLIN 


It was on Friday, November 26th, 1926, a little after three 
o'clock in the afternoon that death came to Monsignor Kirlin 
in his rectory of the Most Precious Blood of our Lord, 
Philadelphia. At that moment the Church in Amercia lost 
one of the most zealous, cultured and versatile of her priests, 
and Catholic devotional literature a writer who had achieved 
the difficult combination of popularity and distinction, of 
vigor, grace and a spirituality at once highly intelligent and 
warmly personal. 

Joseph Louis Jerome Kirlin was born March 2oth, 1868, 
in St. John’s parish, this city—where his parents Patrick and 
Anne Kirlin (both natives of Ulster) had been married and 
were then making their home. He received his preliminary 
education from the Christian Brothers at St. Paul’s school 
(the family having moved to South Philadelphia,) and later 
at La Salle College; being graduated from the latter institu- 
tion with the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1886. That 
same year he entered the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo, 
Overbrook; from which, for the development of his already 
brilliant gifts, he was transferred shortly after receiving 
the diaconate to the young Catholic University at Wash- 
ington. While still a student there, he was ordained to the 
priesthood in December 17th, 1892, by Cardinal Satolli in the 
cathedral of Baltimore—returning to the University after- 
ward to complete his studies for the degree of Bachelor of 
Sacred Theology. 

The following autumn, after serving during the summer 
as chaplain of the Convent of Mercy, Merion, he was as- 
signed as curate to St. Thomas’ Church, Ivy Mills. Then 
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in March, 1894, he went to St. Joachim’s Church, Frankford, 
where he was to remain for seven years of youthful activity. 
In October, 1901, Father Kirlin was transferred to the im- 
portant parish of St. Patrick’s, Philadelphia; to which, under 
the rectorship of Monsignor Kieran, he gave six years of 
great zeal and industry, becoming known as a forceful and 
eloquent preacher and accomplishing work for the relief of 
the poor, for the cause of total abstinence and for the en- 
couragement of societies for young men and women, which 
is still a memory in that part of the city. 

In 1903 came his first essay at authorship, when his 
spirited and affectionate Life of Most Reverend Patrick 
John Ryan was published by private subscription, designed 
as Part One of a complete history of the Catholic Church in 
Philadelphia. Already Father Kirlin’s literary tastes were 
pronounced; he had established friendly contacts with 
Charles Warren Stoddard, Ralph Adams Cram and Louise 
Imogen Guiney (friendships which, with others of interest, 
were further developed during an extensive tour of Europe 
in 1906) and he became more and more an apostle of Cath- 
olic poetry—in fact, of Christian art in all its expressions, 
with a particular penchant for Irish creations, both ancient 
and modern. 

Then, during the August of 1907, he was appointed by 
Archbishop Ryan to organize the new parish of the Most 
Precious Blood, in the somewhat problematical neighborhood 
bordering upon the east side of Fairmount Park. The 
young rector (he was still six months this side of forty,) 
took up immediate residence in a rented rectory at 2813 
Diamond Street, and on September 8th, Our Lady’s Birth- 
day, he celebrated the first Mass of his infant parish in a 
lodge room at 31st Street and Ridge Avenue. A temporary 
chapel was meanwhile being created from a garage at 28th 
Street and Susquehanna Avenue; and here Mass was offered 
up on Rosary Sunday in October—the Holy Hour being 
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instituted with characteristic zeal on All Saints’ Day. On 
March 17th, 1908, the cornerstone of the new permanent 
chapel of the parish, to be built on ground purchased at the 
south-west corner of 28th and Diamond Streets, was auspi- 
ciously laid. And by the following Pentecost Sunday, June 
7th (following a spectacular Kermess which Father Kirlin 
had directed for three weeks) this harmonious and absolutely 
fire-proof chapel of yellow brick and concrete was dedicated 
by Archbishop Ryan—less than one year after the parish had 
been founded. 

But in the midst of organizing and completing his parish 
machinery, Father Kirlin did not forget his interest in 
American Church history, and by 1909 he had somehow 
found time to complete his monumental volume, Catholicity 
in Philadelphia. It was a book of more than 500 pages, 
particularly rich in Colonial and Revolutionary lore; but in 
later years its author used to refer somewhat ironically to the 
few readers who seemed interested in so important a subject 
—and to the quotations (without quotation marks,) which 
from time to time were extracted for popular use. 

In 1912 Father Kirlin was appointed diocesan director of 
the Priests’ Eucharistic League in Philadelphia, a post which 
he filled with unflagging devotion up to the very end of his 
life. And that same year, having been presented with a bell 
from St. Joachim’s Church, he added to his chapel and pros- 
pective school the unusual feature of an artistic campanile. 
1913 and 1914 saw the upper floors of that admirably ar- 
ranged school completed, with the Sisters of St. Joseph in- 
stalled as teachers of the girls and the Christian Brothers in 
charge of the upper-class boys. But the winter of 1914-15 
will be recalled as one of general want and unemployment. 
The Emergency Aid was organized to cope with the situa- 
tion in Philadelphia, and Father Kirlin—always keenly in- 
terested in civic betterment,—gave it from the first his 
earnest and effective support. During this economic crisis, 
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with unfailing consideration for his flock, he refused to. 
attempt raising funds for the much-needed rectory. ‘* That 
a parish never numbering more than nine hundred and fifty 
families, and for the first five years numbering only six hun- 
dred families, should undertake and carry to successful com- 
pletion the works that have been done by our parish was 
unprecedented,” he later wrote. “Only the priest who has 
gone through the stressful years of the beginning of a parish 
can appreciate the anxieties and cares that must accompany 
every step of the way. He only can know the careful line 
that must be drawn between the spiritual and the temporal 
works. Only the priest in charge can fully realize the 
delicacy of the position he holds. The value of the immortal 
souls placed in his care, and their many spiritual needs; the 
importance of the school and church that must be built and 
supported so that these souls may be fed Bread of Life. 
Over-zeal for the material works of the parish may spell 
spiritual ruin to many who do not fully understand the im- 
portance of material support, while over-zeal for religion can 
be blind to its temporal needs, and that way lies financial 
disaster. There must be careful steering between Scylla 
and Charybdis, nor is the passage effected without grievous 
toll of physical and nervous energy.” (History of Our 
Parish.) 

The toll was, in Father Kirlin’s case, disastrously and 
almost fatally high. Always highly sensitized and subject 
to extreme nervous tension, he suffered during the May of 
1915 a complete breakdown. As nervous prostration was 
complicated by a valvular heart trouble already of some years 
standing, Dr. Alfred Gordon ordered the rector’s temporary 
removal from his parish for a summer of rest, seclusion and 
most careful treatment. By autumn, while still invalided, he 
had recovered sufficiently to return to his parish, of which 
the Reverend William Motley had been in temporary charge. 
And the general American prosperity of the early War years 
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being at its height during the following spring, a spirited 
Rectory Campaign was instituted. Within ten weeks, more 
than $25,000 had been subscribed—largely, as everyone felt, 
a personal tribute of anxiety and affection from the parish- 
ioners—and in March, 1907, Father Kirlin and his curates 
were able to move into one of the most tasteful, simple and 
beautiful rectories in the city. With its cloister, and a little 
later on, its row of stately poplars, the building had that 
touch of distinction and individuality which marked every 
creation of Father Kirlin’s hand or heart; and it was destined 
to become not only a centre of parochial activities, but also 
of clerical hospitality for visiting leaders in ecclesiastical, 
literary or charitable activities—and, one likes to remember, 
the temporary harbor of many a “ broken wing ’”’, as well. 

The parish of the Most Precious Blood was now ten years 
old; with its chapel-school, rectory, convent, clubs for boys 
and girls, library, et cetera, its completion needed only the 
finished church. But as the surrounding neighborhood had 
failed to develop along the lines anticipated—as it seemed 
turning increasingly toward business rather than homes— 
the building of this church became more and more difficult. 
Father Kirlin realized conditions; and, never willing to over- 
burden his people, he decided upon the hardest service for 
one of his active and impulsive temperament—to “ stand ”’ 
for awhile “ and wait ”’. 

A severe attack of pneumonia, following upon a cruise in 
Southern waters during the spring of 1919, brought the 
shadow of death once again close to his side. Once again he 
conquered. And by the summer of 1920 he was taking 
charge of the Priests’ Eucharistic League Convention in 
Philadelphia. That October brought a richly deserved 
honor in his appointment as Private Chamberlain to the 
Holy Father with the title of Very Reverend Monsignor. 
And that year, also, he began contributing to Emmanuel (the 
organ of the Priests’ Eucharistic League) that long series of 
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monthly articles—built up largely from his own meditations 
for the Holy Hour—which were to bring innumerable letters 
of appreciation from the clergy in all parts of the United 
States and beyond. 

Monsignor Kirlin’s literary ability had, of course, long 
been evident. Now, with returning health and the tem- 
porary necessity of ceasing parochial expansion, his enor- 
mous creative energy turned more and more to devotional 
literature for its expression—or to use one of his own 
favorite words, its externation. Just as Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist had been the inspiration of his own spiritual life, 
so He became now the inspiration of his spiritual writings ; 
and from the monthly papers in Emmanuel there grew a 
trilogy of works which were to place him in the forefront of 
the makers of our contemporary Catholic literature. In the 
first of these volumes, One Hour With Him, (1923) the 
author had declared: ‘“‘ Devotion to Our Lord in the Blessed 
Sacrament is the eloquent answer to the many crying needs 
of our times. There we learn from our Master lessons of 
love, obedience, patience and faithfulness, not academically, 
but from One who has lived it all, as He would have us live, 
and lives it again over and over mystically in His sacramental 
life.’ Determining to unite with this perpetual Eucharistic 
Presence the best known and best loved devotions of the 
Church, Monsignor Kirlin used for subject matter in this 
first series a number of popular feast days, then the Mysteries 
of the Rosary and the Stations of the Cross. The papers 
were wide in range, rather brief, but more than usually sug- 
gestive because of their virile style and fine practical idealism. 
There was a freshness of approach, a power of dramatizing 
sacred events, which first arrested the reader’s attention and 
then stimulated the reader into devotion. Our Tryst With 
Him, (1925), in addition to a few such memorable separate 
sermons as ‘* The Changeless Mass in the Changeful World,” 
continued the series with somewhat longer meditations upon 
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the petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, the Hail Mary and the 
Seven Last Words of Christ. Here again the author com- 
pressed and adopted for popular consumption a surprising 
wealth of scriptural and historical detail, a variety of illus- 
trative quotation from Catholic and non-Catholic poetry, a 
sympathetic insight into daily spiritual problems and a fine 
knowledge of the human heart. In the last volume of the 
series, With Him in Mind, (not published in book form until 
the very autumn of 1926), he had set himself the hardest 
task of all: passing almost imperceptibly from the devotional 
to the doctrinal, he was found interpreting the twelve articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed. But still the Blessed Sacrament was 
the focal point of the meditations, still their radius was as 
wide as humanity. To those who know haw hurriedly and 
often under what high pressure the chapters of these three 
books were written—designed first for the Holy Hour in 
Monsigner Kirlin’s own church, then for the waiting pages 
of Emmanuel—their facility and comprehensiveness must 
always remain a marvel. Only a rarely vigorous intelligence 
fused with intense personal devotion could have given itself 
so prodigally—adding to a wealth of sacred and secular 
scholarship the riches of imagination and vivid sympathy, 
convincing because itself so overwhelmingly convinced. 
After the crisis of 1915, “Sister Death” had seemed so 
close to this gifted Churchman and always individual man, 
that he later remarked he had found a good deal of readjust- 
ment necessary in order to come back to life. But he came 
back as he did all things, emphatically. During the final five 
years—and in spite of ineradicable scars left upon both ner- 
vous and physical equipment—the sap of returning vitality 
seemed to reveal itself in countless old branches, and new 
blossoms as well. Every detail of parish work—from the 
perfection of liturgy and vestment to the study of financial 
expedients and first-hand solicitude for the needy in body or 
soul—knew the rector’s personal touch. He diverted his 
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convalescence from a lung-congestion by making a complete 
model of that not-impossible church he some day hoped to 
build. Once again, if infrequently, he consented to preach 
or to lecture at some public celebration. Once again he made 
casual appearances at the social functions where he was 
always welcome (and usually bored!), with more and more 
frequent visiters to the few friends for whom he really cared. 

During the spring of 1926 Monsignor Kirlin served upon 
one of the Sesqui Centennial committees. In June he at- 
tended the great Eucharistic Congress in Chicago, preaching 
two Holy Hour sermons during a single night, and reading 
an impressive paper before the sectional meeting of the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League. Within a few months of the 
end, he accepted the presidency of the Catholic University 
Alumni—within a few weeks, that of the American Catholic 
Historical Society. He was, in fact, quite palpably over- 
working. And the climax, which was to mean the catas- 
trophe, came on November 11th, when he spent practically 
the whole night at his desk determined to finish his paper—it 
was called ‘“‘ Christ, the Giver of Gifts ’’—for the Christmas 
number of Emmanuel. The next morning his heart suffered 
an alarming collapse, from which no medical skill could effect 
a rally. In two short weeks it was all over: as though, in 
the very stress of conflict, the battleship were swept suddenly 
into the harbor of Victory and of Peace. 

By every human standard, Monsignor Kirlin’s life was an 
unfinished symphony. He had given great things to the 
world, but one felt that he was made for things even greater 
than those which health and circumstances had allowed him 
to accomplish. The final plans for his new church, com- 
pleted after a thousand delays and discouragements, had just 
been approved when death stilled those indefatigable hands, 
that brilliant brain, the eager, loving heart. The manu- 
script of yet another volume—this time upon the Curé d’ Ars 
and the American Priest—lay almost finished in his desk. 
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It was well, indeed, that something of that superabundant 
vitality and much of the ideals in whose service it was poured 
out should have been perpetuated in the written word. But 
the written word could only partially recapture the strong 
and unique personality of its maker, his magnetism of voice 
and presence, the seeming paradoxes which were so inalien- 
ably part of his rich nature—that characteristic blending of 
far-flung dreams and keen executive ability, of tenderness 
and devastating wit, of imperiousness and self-sacrifice, of 
sophistication and the unwavering faith of a child... . 
What such a man was must, and ought, to remain far above 
anything he could ever do: although it might be felt only by 
the very few, and understood only by his God. 

‘“ Lycidas is dead and hath not left his peer ’—Milton’s 
old, poignant line haunted like a burden the exquisitely 
phrased and moving funeral sermons preached by Father 
Lallou of St. Charles’ Seminary, in the presence of the 
Cardinal of Philadephia, three other bishops and the in- 
numerable clergy, regular and secular, who had gathered to 
commemorate Monsignor Kirlin’s passing from the Church 
Militant—which he had served at so great cost—to the 
luminous harvest of the Church Triumphant. ‘ The Month 
of Death!” he had himself mused, years before, in a medita- 
tion upon November: “It is the poverty of human speech 
that compels us to call by the name of Death the wondrous 
alchemy of God’s love that changes the dross of our life into 
the gold of Eternity. . . .” But those who were his friends 
will not soon cease asking the question which only Eternity 
can answer—If Death transmutes dross into gold, what shall 
it give back for the pure gold taken from a world left grey 
indeed? 

KATHERINE BreEGY 

Philadelphia, May, 1927 


MARC ANTONY FRENAYE—A SKETCH 


A brief account of facts in the life of Marc Antony Fre- 
naye was printed in our Recorps, vol. XIII. The same 
facts are incorporated again in a sketch of St. John’s Church 
by Martin I. J. Griffin in vol. XX. Originally these facts 
were given to Father Sourin at St. John’s by Frenaye him- 
self, some time probably between 1852 and 1860. Mr. 
Griffin, in an interview, gathered other points of informa- 
tion, referring chiefly to the purchase of the Seminary prop- 
erty at Race and Eighteenth streets, and later the Cathedral 
site just north of the Seminary. The result of this inter- 
view was published by Mr. Griffin in The I. C. B. U. Journal, 
May, 1883, ten years after the death of Frenaye, who died 
in St. Joseph’s Hospital, January 4, 1873. 

These facts are little more than points of chronology in 
Frenaye’s career. They make a material frame for a pic- 
ture; but they are not the portrait of a living man. Such a 
portrait now is impossible. There is nothing left but dead 
records of traditions and the memories of men who knew 
Frenaye. The esteem in which he was held by his contem- 
poraries is to be gathered now mainly from letters, the 
private correspondence of seventy, eighty, ninety years ago. 

Many of the Frenaye letters are lost, including those of 
his wide circle of correspondents. Comparatively few have 
been published, some at various times in our RECoRDs, some 
in Hassard’s “ Life of Archbishop Hughes”, some in the 
“ Kenrick-Frenaye Correspondence ”, edited by the present 
writer in 1920, by request and under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Prendergast, completed by approval of His Eminence 
the present Cardinal Archbishop. Much that has been pre- 
served is business correspondence, and has little value beyond 
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the insight which it affords to methods and conditions that 
are now past. A few letters remain from bishops and priests 
on the frontier missions, from Vincennes, Louisville, Nash- 
ville, Mobile, New Orleans, that have local interest and his- 
toric value. It is our purpose to print these when they are 
translated and properly annotated. 

The material for this sketch is drawn from three sources: 
First, from the letters of Frenaye and his friends. Second, 
from the formal written statements which Frenaye made to 
Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick in 1837, and again in 1842, 
repeated later to Bishop Neumann in 1852. ‘These state- 
ments show what Frenaye did for religion and for the dio- 
cese in the way of financial aid. They prove his capacity 
for administration. The simple, straightforward declara- 
tions of motives and reasons for what was done reveal 
character and qualities of mind that explain now why the 
men who knew Frenaye and trusted him, esteemed the man 
as a rock of sense, honor and integrity——The third source 
of information is the Last Will and Testament of Frenaye, 
the final clauses of which were written during his last ill- 
ness in St. Joseph’s Hospital. This also is used as an index 
to character and habits of life. 

Marc Antony * Frenaye, according to his own statement, 
was born in the Island of Santo Domingo, February 5, 1783. 
Five years later the family returned to France in order to 
provide for the education of the children. The Revolution 
which was just beginning in France, exposed parents and 
children to hardships, trials, imprisonment and the dangers 
of the “ privileged ”’ classes of those times. In 1802 Marc 
Antony returned to Santo Domingo (the parents and other 
members of the family apparently remained in France). A 
new experience with revolution in Santo Domingo, from 


1 This is Frenaye’s own spelling of his Christian names. In one legal 
document he is signed: Anne Gilbert Marc Antony Frenaye. 
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which he escaped, as a prisoner of war, to Jamaica, and an 
attack of “yellow fever’? were probably deciding factors 
that brought him to the United States. In September, 1806, 
Frenaye came to Philadelphia, where, he says, he found 
employment as a bookkeeper with a prominent silk merchant. 
In 1812, April 25, he married Virginia Teresa Fontanges. 
In 1820, having become interested in a plan for the de- 
velopment of land in the South, he went to Alabama, where 
he remained about four years. From Alabama he went to 
Mexico in 1824. He remained in Mexico, at Vera Cruz 
and Alvarado, about three years, returning to New York in 
1827. In New York he came under the spiritual guidance 
of Bishop Dubois; and, after twenty-six years of neglect, as 
he humbly acknowledges, he returned to the practice of Faith 
and the duties of religion. During this same year, 1827, 
he returned to Philadelphia, where he met Father John 
Hughes,” the future Archbishop of New York, then sta- 
tioned at St. Mary’s with Bishop Conwell aad the two Do- 
minicans, William Vincent Harold and John Ryan. 
Frenaye’s marriage was not a happy union, and in 1829, 
February the thirteenth, an Act of Legislature of the State 
of Pennsylvania declared the parties to the contract “ re- 
leased from their contract and from the legal duties and 
obligations arising therefrom as fully, effectually and abso- 
lutely as if they had never been joined in marriage”.* This 
act of separation by civil law was presumably a measure of 
security taken under the counsel of Father Hughes. 


2 Father Hughes was ordained priest October 15, 1826. 


* The woman was known to be faithless. The following incident has 
been repeated to the present writer as a tradition of eighty years ago. 
One day as Frenaye was walking near his place of business, he met the 
man who was known to be responsible for the wrecking of his home life. 
In answer to a leering glance of the guilty paramour, Frenaye turned 
upon him and gave him a course in physical punishment which left the 
home-wrecker a wreck on the street. No one intervened. The spectators 
knew the side of justice and retribution. 
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The return to Philadelphia in 1827 marks the beginning 
of Frenaye’s career as a Catholic layman, and a service of 
forty-five years devoted to religion and the interests of the 
Church. During the years of Bishop Kenrick and the Ven- 
erable Neumann, 1830 to 1860, this service was extended 
evidently to the financial administration of the funds of the 
diocese. In a circular Synodal Letter sent to the clergy in 
1842 Frenaye is given the title “ G£conom of the Diocese ”’ 
who is to receive the tax fixed for the support of the bishop. 

Gradually, through the known integrity of the man and 
his close friendship with the Archbishop of St. Louis, Peter 
Richard Kenrick and Bishop Flaget of Louisville, what ap- 
pears to have been an occasional act of kindness grew into 
the work of a purchasing agency and a business in foreign 
exchange. Many letters dated between the years 1830 and 
1865 show that Frenaye was the trusted medium through 
whom church goods of every description were ordered, pur- 
chased and paid for in France and Spain for the use of the 
missions on the frontiers of the South and West. Sacred 
vestments, altar wines, chalices, ciboria, oil stocks, cloth 
for religious habits and soutanes are among the items of 
orders filled. Ina letter addressed to John B. Baumgartner, 
Lebanon, Pa., dated July 8, 1847, Frenaye says: “my 
agency will be for the good of religion, and entirely gratui- 
tous ”’. 

Methods of banking and exchange have changed since the 
thirties and the forties of last century. Many letters of 
Peter Richard Kenrick show that funds for the relief of 
famine sufferers in Ireland in 1848 and 1849 were sent by 
draft on foreign exchange drawn in the name of M. A. 
Frenaye. Ina letter of the Treasurer of the Association de 
la Propagation de la Foi to Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick 
we have an example of what appear to be indirect agencies: 
“We have already sent to M. Frenaye the sum of six thou- 
sand francs in a draft payable after thirty days drawing 
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upon Msgr. Bourget, the Bishop of Montreal.” The date 
of this letter is October 29, 1844, the year of the church 
burnings, and it promises twelve thousand francs for the 
diocese of Philadelphia for that year. 

The first act of magnificent generosity on the part of 
Frenaye was one which proved later to be a deciding factor 
in the whole course of his life. It is described by him as a 
“Loan” of thirty thousand dollars to enable Bishop Ken- 
rick to build the Church of St. John the Evangelist. Twenty- 
two years later, in 1852, he says in his statement to Bishop 
Neumann: “I was saved from shipwreck ” in “ the failure ” 
of the Bank of North America* through the fact of that 
“loan”. “I sold”, he says, “at the highest price of the 
market what stock I had to meet the endorsements which I 
had given . . . and I received from him (Father Hughes) 
a mortgage on St. John’s Church.”’ 

This ‘“‘ mortgage”’ on St. John’s is the subject of minute 
explanations in the “ Statements” referred to above, which 
were presented to Bishop Kenrick and Bishop Neumann. 
In these explanations, facts and circumstances are disclosed 
which were not generally known while Frenaye was alive. 
He says repeatedly that he is giving the particulars to the 
head of the diocese only to correct certain false rumors, 
circulated, by design, it would appear, which made the charge 
that his generosity to the Church must bear the blame of the 
heartless neglect of his own kindred. 

“ That mortgage’, he says, writing to Bishop Neumann 
in 1852, “has always tormented me. I consider it as a kind 
of a shame to hold a legal claim on a church, where the 
Blessed Sacrament is kept. My dread was increased by the 
thought that at my death® it would pass to my brother’s 

4 This refers also probably to the many financial disasters of that period 
of our history. 


5 The brother, Peter Frenaye died more than twenty-one years before 
Marc Antony.—Letters from Archbishop Hughes and Kenrick of New 
York and Baltimore express sympathy at Peter’s death in October 1861. 
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family, where there is a strong and decided opposition to the 
Catholic Church on the part of his wife and eldest daughter. 
. . . With a view of defeating expectations of this kind I 
transferred the mortgage to the Seminary, reserving to 
myself a life interest of eleven thousand dollars and to my 
mother four hundred. . . . Things have been done legally. 
On that score I am not afraid. But I am aware that there 
is a strong discontent in my brother’s family. . . . From 
reports brought here they intend, at my death, to have a 
thorough examination of my money affairs. . . . I have 
come to the conclusion that between St. John’s Church, 
vested in you, the Seminary and myself a mortgage is of no 
use. . . . Then with your permission, which I humbly sup- 
plicate, let satisfaction be entered on the mortgage in the 
Record Office; and, in future, let the claim be only a float- 
ing debt from the Church to the Seminary. I will also ex- 
onerate the Seminary from my life annuity, and I will con- 
tinue to receive my usual support . . . as a mark of grati- 
tude. Thus the mortgage will be killed.” 

It is in the account which he gives of what he had done 
for the family of his brother and for his mother and sister 
in France that we find the most unmistakable evidence of 
Frenaye’s genuine goodness. We can feel as we read his 
plain statements, that it is a privilege to share in the sym- 
pathetic thought and the affections of the man, who, what- 
ever his reputation has suffered since, was surely esteemed 
in the days of Bishop Kenrick, Hughes and Neumann, as 
the worthiest philanthropist in the history of the Diocese of 
Philadelphia. 

“Tt may be said in fact that there is no danger to appre- 
hend ”’, he continues, “ but I will answer that there 1s so long 
as there is a hope on the subject in my brother’s family. 
Their great weapon, if the law is against them, will be the 
tongue, their constant complaint of being disinherited by the 
Church. They will not say a word of what I have done for 
them.” 
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To Bishop Kenrick, in 1842, he writes: ‘‘I never can be 
accused justly of having forgotten my relatives. And now, 
if I am not penniless, and if I am not reduced to the neces- 
sity of depending on the salary of a Bookkeeper to live, I 
am indebted for it to the responsibilities which I assumed in 
the building of St. John’s Church. If I had followed a 
different course, and had been afraid to embark in that 
good cause, I would be now a wreck by the fall of all our 
public stocks.” 

“Tf what I have given to my Mother, Brother and Sister 
had been invested, it would now make a capital of more 
than forty thousand dollars. This proves that no relative 
of mine has a right to complain of what little I have done 
for my religion and the salvation of my soul.” 

This was written in 1842. Ten years later he says: “If 
I had placed in the Saving Fund what I have given to my 
family I would now have sixty thousand dollars and upward 
to assist you in building your Cathedral. I consider before 
God and before men I have done my duty toward my rela- 
tives. . . . I declare that if I had not had the pleasure of 
giving to the Church I would not have followed the course 
of conduct which I have followed. Had I been debarred 
from giving to the Church I would not have remained in 
this country. I would have spent my money in travelling, 
and I would not have one cent to give my brother. Since 
twenty-four years that I have remained alone the Church 
has kept me in this country. . . . Therefore to the Church 
my brother is indebted for what I have done for him.” 

In 1842 he writes a note enclosed with the Statements: 
“It may be necessary that I should leave annexed to my 
Will a memorandum of what I have done for my relatives— 
niy Mother—Sister—Brother— 


To my Mother—For upward of thirty years I have regu- 
larly remitted to her, for a number of years $300.— 
a year, then $400.— This reaches a capital of 
$10.000— 
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To my Sister — The whole of my parents’ inheritance, 
valued at $5000.— 

To my Brother—At different times, I ought to say $10,- 
000, but to be moderate—$8o000.— 


There is an interesting and important note signed by 
Frenaye, October 16, 1869, after he had gone to St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. He requests “Mr. Powers” in charge of the 
Cathedral office to place it on the Bishop’s desk (the Bishop 
was abroad at the time) for future reference. ‘“ Our 
Bishop’, he says, “is well acquainted with my pecuniary 
connections with the Seminary of St. Charles Borromeo. 
One of the objects in view in the building of St. John’s 
Church was to put down, if possible, the horrible trustee 
SVStelE naam. 

“The Reverend Mr. Hughes (subsequently Archbishop 
of New York) was selected by Bishop Kenrick to undertake 
and superintend the building of St. John’s Church on 13th 
St. . . . I was his bosom friend. I had means at my com- 
mand, and a great contempt for the anti-Catholic system 
then prevailing. . . . I told him to go on fearlessly, and 
that I would see him through all impending difficulties. . . . 
About eleven months after the Church of St. John was 
opened for divine service Mr. Hughes had collected for the 
undertaking about ten thousand dollars. I had contributed 
by gift eleven thousand, by loan twenty-five thousand... . 
Mr. Hughes invited me to come and live with him, and take 
entire charge of the financial concerns of St. John’s Church, 
thus to avoid the employment of committees that might lay 
burdens of a new description on the clergy. Some time after 
Mr. Hughes was called to be coadjutor to Bishop Dubois of 
New York. Before he left he thought it his duty to give 
me a mortgage on St. John’s Church. . . . I had loaned the 
same, but when I reflected that a mortgage given for the 
White House or on the Palace of Queen Victoria in London 
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would be an insult to either nation. . . . I looked upon my 
mortgage as a still greater insult to Gop, being on a church, 
the constant repository of the Blessed Sacrament. This then 
was my motive for transferring my mortgage to the Semi- 
nary, with the understanding that that institution should 
collect the interest on the same, say $1500.— (yearly) and 
pay it to me as long as I lived. Out of this amount I used 
to remit to my Mother ° $400.— annually, and I paid to my 
brother $300 per annum. When my mother died in Feb- 
ruary, 1844, I gave the $400 to the Seminary. When my 
brother died in 1861 I also gave to the Seminary the $300 
I had paid to him (yearly ).” 

The Last Will and Testament of Frenaye, which was 
signed October 16, 1860, and is witnessed by Charles H. 
Repplier, John D. Bryant, M.D., and Walter F. Atlee, M.D., 
is in some respects an unusual document. The main object, 
it seems, is to show that there is no property, real or personal, 
to devise. In the telling of this we can almost see the man 
described in his methods of business, in his manner of life — 
“T joyfully acknowledge’, he says, “ that of the things of 
this world I have nothing left to bequeath”. ... “ The 
purpose of this Will, then, will be to confirm all donations 
and gifts whatsoever made by me, also all transfers of prop- 
erty, real and personal, belonging to me or held in trust for 
others from the time of my arrival in this country in 1806 
to the present time.” 

‘“T must state that on mature consideration my fixed rule 
of conduct has been, without any influence on the part of 
my clerical friends among whom I have lived, to dispose of 
my property slowly and judiciously as circumstances might 
require, according to my judgment, so that I should have 
nothing left at my death. . . . Donations made during life 
are more creditable to the donor than bequests. . . . They 


®In another paper he says that the remittance to his mother was not 
because she was in need of money, but to allow her to give in charity. 
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secure to him more gratitude than when he waits for death 
to open a clinching hand. . . . Acting under this rule . 

it is due to me to state that I have not . . . neglected my 
Mother (my father being dead), and my two nearest rela- 
tives, a brother and a sister.” Here are repeated the amounts 
given at various times to his kindred. ‘ My clothes, with 
my spectacles and old watch . . . the whole also of very 
little value . . . I give to the poor.” 

It has been his constant rule, he says, “to contract no 
debt” . . . “consequently, at my death I shall owe nothing 
except the expense of my last illness, and my funeral, which 
I recommend to be as plain as possible; and perhaps some 
occasional overdrawing on my private account, never beyond 
one hundred dollars. . . . I humbly beg that the Seminary 
will pay this as an act of charity toward me.” 

There is a codicil appended signed and dated August 24, 
1861, witnessed by A. Lopez. The codicil states that Stephen 
Toram, lately deceased, had bequeathed to Frenaye all his 
real and personal property. “The Will [Toram’s will] is 
this day deposited and recorded in the office of the Recorder 


of Wills. . . . I do hereby give and bequeath the same to 
the above-named Rt. Rev. James F. Wood, Bishop of Phila- 
delphia.” 


“Tnstructions for my funeral’’ were written after Fre- 
naye went to St. Joseph’s Hospital owing to the infirmities 
of age and blindness or sight much impaired during the last 
years of his life. The value of this “instruction” is found 
in the evidences of a very devout mind in the venerable 
financier, also the location of his place of interment, “a 
vault bought and paid for in the Cathedral Cemetery”... . 
““My name is not on my vault”, he says, “‘ but there is a 
prayer on it addressed to the Virgin Mary. . . . My vault 
lies about twenty feet directly back of the church now being 
built (Mother of Sorrows) ... at the corner of St. Mary’s 
and St. Ann’s Avenues.” . . . The coffin is to be of plain 
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pine wood with white cloth lining, but no ornamental cover- 
ing. A little silver crucifix, which he wears, is to be placed 
in his hand; another crucifix which is on his desk, is to rest 
on his breast, also the beads which he is wont to use. An- 
other rosary of five decades, brought from the Holy Land 
and given to him by Bishop Forbin-Janson is left to the 
Hospital Chapel if the Sisters wish to have it. 

“The Sisters will take possession of whatever money may 
be found in his ‘ wardrobe”. . . . “ They will pay out of 
it to themselves one hundred dollars.” . . . “ For Masses 
for myself, my brother and his wife, one hundred dollars ”’ 

. “to the Sisters of the Poor one hundred dollars”’. 
“They shall pay all expenses attending my funeral, includ- 
ing the undertaker’s bill.” . . . “If there is a surplus, they 
will please hand it to the Bishop; if there is a deficiency, the 
Bishop will reimburse the amount of my credit with him.” 

It is impossible of course, at this time, to measure Fre- 
naye’s influence as a Catholic layman. To compare him with 
worthy benefactors of more recent times would be out of 
order and misleading. Social and financial conditions have 
changed. The whole environment of life is different. We 
know only that Frenaye stood high in the esteem of men 
whose names are identified with what was best in the pro- 
fessions and the culture of his time. 

The money which Frenaye gave for the building of St. 
John’s was a big material beginning, but the moral victory 
was immeasurably more. The fact that St. John’s was built 
without the intermeddling of lay trustees was the triumph 
of episcopal authority. Unlike St. Joseph’s and St. Augus- 
tine’s, which were looked upon as the work of religious 
orders, the funds which built St. John’s were from the start 
under the Bishop’s control; and logically, when Father 
Hughes went to New York to be consecrated Bishop, Jan- 
uary 7, 1838, Bishop Kenrick, returning from the consecra- 
tion took up his residence at St. John’s. Henceforth St. 
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John’s was the episcopal residence and the “ New Cathe- 
dral” until the present property was acquired in 1846 by the 
advice of Frenaye and under his financial direction. 

Bishop Kenrick’s firmness had broken the spirit of the 
old trustees at St. Mary’s. But defeated men are not always 
subdued. Occasional facts recorded show that the old spirit 
and old habits persevered. There was something wanting in 
the little things that make life congenial and spoil domestic 
peace. 

At St. John’s, with Frenaye at the helm to take the bur- 
den of financial administration, Bishop Kenrick was free to 
devote his energies to the work of a shepherd of souls. At 
St. John’s he completed his text books in Dogmatic and 
Moral Theology, and turned the controversy with Bishop 
Hopkins into its present form—‘The Primacy of the Holy 
See”. From St. John’s he set out upon ten of the nineteen 
visitations of the diocese. Much of the work of the Coun- 
cils of Baltimore also for the years 1840, 1843, 1846, 1849, 
1852 was thought out and planned in the Bishop’s study at 
St. John’s. 

After years of schisms and unrest Church government 
and Catholic social life were taking a better form during 
the twenty-one years of Bishop Kenrick’s stay in Philadel- 
phia. The generosity of Frenaye laid a material foundation 
for much that was done. Just how much we owe to the 
great churchman for the moral rebuilding, how much to his 
friend and financier we shall have to leave to the men who 
knew them and their times, and to God. 


NECROLOGY 


BisHop oF CHARLESTON—William T. Russell, Bishop of 
Charleston, died March 18, 1927. Bishop Russell was born 
in Baltimore, October 20, 1864. He studied in St. Charles’ 
and St. Mary’s, Baltimore, and the North American Col- 
lege, Rome; was ordained priest in Baltimore in 1889. 
For some years he labored in the country mission, then for 
fourteen vears served as secretary to Cardinal Gibbons. In 
1808 he was appointed rector of St. Patrick’s, Washington, 
and in December, 1916, was named for the see of Charles- 
ton. He was consecrated March 15, 1917. 


ARCHBISHOP SETON—Titular Archbishop of Heliopolis. 
Robert Seton, grandson of the Venerable Mother Seton, 
was born August 28, 1839. He studied at Mt. St. Mary’s, 
Emmitsburg, Bonn and Rome. He was made private 
Chamberlain by Pius [IX in 1866; appointed rector of St. 
Joseph’s, Jersey City, in 1876; resigning in 1902, he re- 
turned to Rome, where he was consecrated Archbishop of 
Heliopolis in partibus in 1903. The venerable prelate re- 
turned to the United States in 1921 and resided at St. Eliza- 
beth’s Convent, Convent Station, N. J., where he died 
March 22, 1927, aged 86. 


BisHop CANEvin — The former Bishop of Pittsburg, 
Francis Regis Canevin died in a hospital in Pittsburg, 
March 22, 1927. Bishop Canevin was born in Westmore- 
land County, Pennsylvania, June 5, 1852. He attended St. 
Vincent’s College and was ordained priest in 1879. He 
was consecrated titular Bishop of Sabrata and coadjutor to 
Bishop Phelan in 1903, and succeeded to the see of Pitts- 
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burg, December 20, 1904. In 1920 Bishop Canevin re- 
signed the see of Pittsburg, and in January, 1921, he was 
named titular Archbishop of Pelusium. 


THE REVEREND Daniet I. McDermotrr—Died in Nor- 
ristown, March 28, 1927. Father McDermott was born in 
Enniskillen, Ireland, March 25, 1844. Educated in Tre- 
mont Academy, near Norristown, Elwood College and St. 
Charles’, Overbrook, he was ordained priest by Bishop 
Wood in the Cathedral, Philadelphia, May 20, 1868. He 
was assistant at the Assumption, Philadelphia, for a short 
time, then served four years in the diocese of Harrisburg. 
He was at St. Patrick’s, Philadelphia, 1872 to 1874; at the 
Cathedral in 1875; St. Patrick’s, Pottsville, 1875-1877; 
first Rector of St. Michael’s, Chester, 1877-1878. In 1878 
Father McDermott went to Omaha, where he was Vicar 
General to Bishop James O’Connor. In 1880 he was ap- 
pointed rector of St. Agnes’, West Chester, and in 1885 
came to old St. Mary’s, Philadelphia, where he remained 
rector more than forty years, having resigned a few months 
before his death. 


Tue REVEREND JAMES C. Monacuan — Rector of St. 
James’ church, Chestnut and Thirty-eighth streets, Philadel- 
phia; died April 16, 1927. Father Monaghan was born in 
Providence, R. I., Christmas Day, 1858. He attended the 
school of the Christian Brothers in Providence; later studied 
at Villanova College and the Seminary at Overbrook. Or- 
dained priest in the Cathedral, March 2, 1873, by Bishop 
James O’Connor of Omaha. His first charge was Assistant 
to his uncle, the Rev. John Monaghan,* at St. Patrick’s, 
Norristown. After the death of the uncle in 1887, Father 


* John and Hugh Monaghan were the two brother priests associated 
with John Vincent O’Reilly in St. Joseph’s College, Susquehanna County, 
1852 to 1864. 
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Monaghan was sent to St. Elizabeth’s, Philadelphia. In 
January, 1894, he was called to the Cathedral as Assistant 
Rector, and in 1898 he was appointed irremovable Rector 
of St. James’. 


Tue REVEREND JosepH A. HEFFERNAN—Rector of the 
Church of Our Lady of the Holy Souls, Philadelphia; died 
April 14, 1927 (Holy Thursday). Born January 19, 1872, 
Father Heffernan attended the Parish Schools at St. Boni- 
venture’s and Mt. St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg. Later he en- 
tered the Seminary, Overbrook, and was ordained priest 
May 27, 1899. His first charge was assistant rector at St. 
Mary’s, South Fourth street. In 1901 to 1903 he was 
assistant at St. Joachim’s; 1903 to 1907 assistant at St. 
Ann’s. In 1907 he was appointed rector of Holy Trinity, 
Morrisville. He remained at Holy Trinity until he was 
called to the charge of our Lady of the Holy Souls in 1915. 


BisHop oF NEwarK — Rt. Rey. JoHN J. O’ConNor— 
Died at South Orange, N. J., May 21, 1927. Bishop 
O’Connor was born in Newark, June 11, 1855. He at- 
tended schools in St. James’ parish, Kearney Academy and 
Seton Hall, studied theology in Rome and Louvain, and 
was ordained priest in Malines Cathedral, December 22, 
1877. He taught philosophy and dogmatic theology in 
Seton Hall College and Seminary 1878 to 1895. During a 
part of these same years he was also Rector of the Seminary 
and Vicar General. In 1895 he was made rector of St. 
Joseph’s church in Newark, and in 1go1, July 25, he was 
consecrated the fourth Bishop of the see of Newark. 


Joun A. Frick, son of Albert Flick and Ella Maguire 
Flick, was born in Altoona, Blair County, Pa., on September 
5th, 1879. His great-grandfather on the father’s side came 
to the United States from Alsace in the early thirties of the 
nineteenth century and located at Loretto in Gallitzin’s dis- 
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trict, having been attracted to the place by the opportunity 
for church services. His great-great-grandfather on the 
mother’s side was Captain Michael Maguire, a Revolution- 
ary soldier, who emigrated from Taneytown, Maryland, to 
Clearfield, on the Alleghany Mountains, later known as 
Gallitzin’s settlement and named by Gallitzin Loretto. 

He received his early education in public and parochial 
schools and his later at St. Vincent College, Beatty, Pa., 
where he entered in 1892, to remain two years. Through 
the exigencies of life he was compelled to interrupt his edu- 
cation and seek occupation in a field in which he could 
develop himself intellectually whilst earning a living. In 
1897, when living at Moundsville, West Virginia, he ap- 
pealed to his uncle in Philadelphia to help him find such a 
field of employment. His uncle, through the kindness of 
Mr. Joseph M. Engel, placed him with Doughten, Wilkens 
& Co., who conducted a wholesale drygoods establishment at 
804 Market Street. He entered the business as a floor boy 
in the latter part of 1897. 

By devotion to business, willingness to make himself use- 
ful to others and politeness to those with whom he came in 
contact, he soon earned the privilege of going out on the 
road asasalesman. He built up a trade which brought him 
enough money to buy some real estate in his native town, 
the foundation of his subsequent financial success. Contact 
with storekeepers in the district which he covered brought 
him the knowledge necessary to select a place for a business 
of his own. In 1903 he chose such a place in Sunbury, Pa., 
and went into business with his cousin, Mr. Albert Lieb, 
who had been brought up in a country store at Nicktown, 
Pa., and had the experience and knowledge which he him- 
self lacked. The two young men were successful from the 
start. They got married on the same day, June 27th, 1906, 
and started out in life together as they had started out in 
business. John A. Flick married Miss Charlotte Roush of 
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Sunbury, who, some time prior to the marriage, had become 
a member of the Catholic Church. Miss Roush had been a 
school teacher and was exceedingly well equipped for the 
burdens of a helpmeet. 

In October, 1908, he joined George Baker, who had been 
a member of the firm of Doughten, Wilkens & Co., to take 
over the store of C. C. Chew in Camden, N. J., which had 
been well established but was beginning to lose ground 
through the withdrawal, either by death or otherwise, of 
those who had developed it. This new undertaking was 
successful from the beginning and in it he earned for him- 
self a very high position in the business world as manager 
of the store. At his death the Evening Courier of Camden, 
in an editorial, wrote of him: 

“Mr. Flick’s career was a true story of American busi- 
ness life. . . A hard worker and a careful student of mar- 
kets, Mr. Flick knew how to buy advantageously and to 
stock the store with goods that would please his customers. 
Hssentially a man of business, he would not wish a finer 
monument than that which stands in the business which he 
helped build up.” 

The Morning Post wrote: “The death of John A. Flick 
removes one of the outstanding figures in Camden business 
circles. His contribution to the city was greater than the 
store which he, with his partner, George Baker, built up 
here from small beginnings. . . . He might, had he wished, 
have made his mark in politics and other lines of endeavor. 
He devoted himself to his store. But the name and the 
example of John A. Flick will be remembered when many 
who have attained prominence in civic activities are for- 
gotten.” 

Throughout his life he was a practical Catholic and car- 
ried his religion into his daily life. During a long illness 
of five months in which he was confined to bed he showed 
Christian fortitude and practised the teachings of his re- 
ligion in a most edifying manner. 
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Ricard M. Rettty, K.S.G., LL.D., scholar, philanthro- 
pist, distinguished citizen, one of the most prominent Catho- 
lic laymen in the State of Pennsylvania, died at Lancaster. 
A cablegram had been received by him two days before from 
Cardinal Gasparri, Papal Secretary of State, Rome, con- 
veying through Bishop McDevitt, of the Harrisburg diocese, 
the blessing of Pope Pius XI. 

Born in Lancaster on July 14, 1861, a son of the late John 
Reilly, a native of County Caven, Ireland, and the late Mary 
Wallace Reilly, of Birmingham, Pa., Richard M. Reilly 
received his early education in the public schools of Easton 
and Lancaster, and later attended Mt. St. Mary’s College, 
Emmitsburg, Md. He was admitted to the Lancaster bar 
in 1883 ; instead of following a career as a lawyer, he engaged 
in newspaper work, acting as editor and later becoming part 
owner of the “Lancaster Intelligencer”. In 1888 Mr. 
Reilly and his brother, William H. Reilly, and Harry L. Raub 
organized the firm of Reilly Brothers & Raub, recognized as 
one of the largest hardware firms in the East; since the 
deaths of his partners, Mr. Reilly has directed the affairs ot 
the concern. In 1888 he married Miss Mary Barry, who 
died August 20, 1922. 

Always deeply interested in civic affairs, he was at 
different periods a school director, member of Common Coun- 
cil, chairman of its finance committee, and for two years 
president of Council, retiring in 1925. He was a member of 
the Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce and served for a 
term as president of the Lancaster Chamber of Commerce. 
Yet for all his business and civic prominence, dearest to his 
heart was his service to the Church. Hospitals and insti- 
tutions received not only his monetary assistance, but his 
personal service in organizing workers and directing activi- 
ties; his varied good works and charities were numberless ; 
his wide experience and erudition were ever at the command 
of the Church, in the press or before congressional committee 
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when legislation threatened invasion of her prerogatives. 
Pope Benedict XV. conferred upon Mr. Reilly knighthood 
in the Order of St. Gregory the Great. In 1915 the degree 
of Doctor of Laws was bestowed upon him by Mt. St. Mary’s 
College. He was president of the Metropolitan Central 
Council, Society of St. Vincent de Paul. He was orator 
and vice-president of the Catholic Historical Society of 
America, and a member of the American Catholic Historical 
Society, of Philadelphia, and a former president of St. 
Mary’s parish Holy Name Society. He was former grand 
knight of Lancaster Council, No. 867, and also a member of 
the fourth degree of the Knights of Columbus. He was 
president of the Laymen’s Retreat League of the Harrisburg 
diocese since its organization ten years ago. 

Mr. Reilly is survived by one daughter, Miss Alice Barry 
Reilly, one brother, T. Wallace, and two sisters, Miss Mary 
A. and Miss Elizabeth Reilly. Another sister, Margaret, 
the wife of Justice J. Hay Brown, died several years ago. 
John Reilly, William H. Reilly, Edward D. Reilly, deceased, 
were brothers. 

The funeral was held on Monday. A Solemn Pontifical 
Requiem Mass was celebrated at St. Mary’s Church, by the 
Right Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, D.D., Bishop of Harrisburg. 
The Right Rev. Monsignor B. J. Bradley, president of St. 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md., was assistant priest; the 
Very Rev. B. A. McKenna, D.D., Catholic University, 
Washington, and the Rev. Thomas McEntee, Lancaster, 
were deacons of honor; the Rev. W. B. Weaver, Washington, 
D. C., was deacon of the Mass= the Rey. T. Je Crotty, 
Lancaster, was sub-deacon; the Rev. F. X. Feeser, Harris- 
burg, was master of ceremonies, and the Rev. Owen Kelly, 
Lancaster, was assistant master of ceremonies. Bishop Mc- 
Devitt performed the absolution of the body and preached 
the sermon. 


Present in the sanctuary, in addition to the above- 
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mentioned, were the Right Rev. Bishop Thomas J. Shahan, 
rector of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C.; the Right Rev. Monsignors A. Meuwese, Mt. Carmel; 
John Thompson, Steelton, and John J. Tierney, Mt. St. 
Mary’s College; and the Revs. Peter Guilday, D.D., J. B. 
Weaver and Harold E. Keller, of Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
Schneider and John J. Kelly, of Harrisburg; J. F. Gilloegley, 
Williamsport; P. G. Brueggeman and R. D. Hartnett, 
Columbia; W. F. Boyle and C. E. Park, Shamokin; August 
Reudter, McSherrystown; John A. Boland, Steelton; Richard 
D. McLaughlin, Middletown; Peter Ebner, Ephrata; Roy 
C. Keffer, Enola; M. A. Gearin, Ephrata; Matthew Scanlon, 
George Breckel, George W. Brown and H. J. Howarth, 
York: Philip A] Liebich, Hit We Fischer) Paul A> Gieringer, 
nie May reroc seer otier Llenry os. Christ and john 
C. McGovern, Lancaster. 

The carriers were city policemen, and the honorary pall- 
bearers were William H. Hager, John Hertzler, Mayor 
Frank C. Musser, John C. Carter, Judge Charles I. Landis, 
MiG bar eh i akeppels |. Zecher Dirt. i) Prizes 
Daniel J. Rowan, Dr. J. Newton Bitzer and A. K. Raub. 

“ Big in that he was able to do big things; big in that he 
was possessed of a faculty that gave him breadth of vision; 
big in that he thought straight, lived uprightly, acted honor- 
ably among all men.” 


MOST REVEREND JOHN FRANCIS REGIS CANEVIN, D.D. 
In Memorian 


BY THE REVEREND THOMAS F. COAKLEY, D.D. 


When Archbishop Canevin turned over the administration 
of the Diocese to his successor on June 29, 1921, the ven- 
erable Archbishop who ruled the Diocese for eighteen years 
(actually and virtually for twenty-five years) left his youth- 
ful successor a precedent of his own making in the way of 
achievements which will not be easy to emulate. 

Archbishop Canevin did more for the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh than all his predecessors combined. As a matter of 
fact his accomplishments are, in the opinion of careful ob- 
servers,without a parallel anywhere in the history of the 
Church, or in the Catholic Hierarchy of America. From the 
early days of his official position in the Diocese, he was 
preéeminently a builder. Once each month during the twenty- 
five years that he was practically in control of the Diocese, he 
erected a new church or a new school or a new hospital or a 
new convent or a new parish house or a new charitable or 
ecclesiastical institution. In other words every thirty days 
for a quarter of a century, he added some permanent acquisi- 
tion to the Diocese in the shape of a building, and in doing so 
he erected a monument to his energy more enduring than 
brass. 

Some of these edifices represented millions of dollars, 
notably the St Paul’s Cathedral and the Cathedral High and 
Grade school groups, the Church of the Epiphany downtown, 
the Mercy, St. Francis’ and Pittsburgh Hospital groups, St. 
Paul’s Orphan Asylum, and the De Paul Institute. He built 
to cope with the amazing expansion of the Diocese. The 
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present St. Paul’s Cathedral is exclusively his work, and the 
bronze tablet that was unveiled at his funeral, after the 
medieval manner, shows the Bishop with the Cathedral in his 
arms. It is a funeral brass of high distinction and has al- 
ready attracted much comment. 

When Bishop Canevin took charge of the Diocese, there 
were but 225,000 Catholics in the entire ten Counties of 
Western Pennsylvania. When he laid down the cares of its 
management there were more than 225,000 Catholics within 
the corporate limits of the City of Pittsburg alone. The 
Diocese itself numbered some 700,000 Catholics, a three- 
fold growth. The population of the parish school kept 
steady pace with the growth of the Diocese under the genius 
of Archbishop Canevin who saw its population grow from 
32,000 when he took hold to more than 75,000 when he 
turned over the Diocese to Bishop Boyle. 

When Bishop Canevin’s influence began to be felt in the 
Diocese, there were scarcely 300 priests under his charge. 
He saw the number steadily grow until it actually doubled; 
But, surprising as these figures are, they are not to be com- 
pared with the extraordinary growth of the nuns in the 
Diocese, for their numbers expanded from just about 1,000 
when Archbishop Canevin took charge of affairs, until they 
numbered approximately 3,000 when he laid down the cares 
of his office, six years ago. 

During Bishop’s Canevin’s reign, 134 new Churches were 
erected in the Diocese. The Hospitals increased in number 
from three to eight, and their capacity increased manyfold. 
The ordinary increase in population in the Diocese when 
Bishop Canevin assumed the reigns of government was about 
13,000, but so great was the increase in the population in the 
Diocese that it jumped to 28,000 a year, and the marriages 
nearly trebled; figures having increased from 1,850 to about 
5,500 per year. 

So in cold figures the period during which Bishop Canevin 
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had been in charge of the Diocese offers some surprising 
food for thought. But there are many other things than 
mere figures. Some of the great events of the Diocese 
during the past generation were due to the zeal and activity 
of this astonishing man. In the old Cathedral Lyceum at 
Fifth Avenue and Grant Street, he founded the first Catholic 
Club for boys in Pittsburgh. It had a character all its own, 
and many of the charter members have since made their mark 
in the world of education, art, finance, industry and com- 
merce, and all of them attribute their first step upward to the 
influence of Archbishop Canevin. 

It was in this club house that the Catholic Truth Society 
was organized with Bishop Canevin as its first President. 
He wrote many pamphlets which the Society published, some 
under his own name, some under a pen name which he fre- 
quently employed. 

When he took up the reigns of the Diocese of Pittsburgh, 
no one in this City, or no one in Western Pennsylvania had 
ever heard of retreats for women in this district or of the 
Passionist Nuns. It was Archbishop Canevin who brought 
these Sisters to the Diocese, encouraged them and made their 
work grow and flourish. 

Likewise, 1t was heard of for a layman to make a retreat 
in the City of Pittsburgh, but now due to the influence and 
encouragement of Archbishop Canevin, the Diocese has not 
only annual retreats for men, but there is a special house set 
apart for this purpose, fifty-two weeks of the year under the 
Passionist Fathers of the South Side, Pittsburgh. 

The deafmutes of the Diocese were neglected before 
Bishop Canevin took up the active management of the 
Diocese. It was he who built the De Paul Institute in 
Brookline for the education of poor afflicted deafmute 
children, and within the Bishop’s own lifetime he saw it grow 
and expand to be the largest and finest private oral school 
for the deaf in the world, with 132 pupils, a faculty of 
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twenty-two teachers and an investment of nearly a million 
dollars. 

No one paid much attention to the spiritual condition of 
the Catholic blind until Bishop Canevin and the new Cathe- 
dral moved out to Craig Street on Fifth Avenue a few blocks 
away from the school for the blind, nor was the spiritual 
condition of Catholic crippled children given much thought 
until the same time. 

The uncatechized children of the Diocese, on the outskirts 
of cities and towns, soon claimed the Bishop’s attention, with 
the result that to-day there is the excellently organized Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, with more than 18,000 
children under instruction who otherwise might be lost to 
the faith. So also, with both home and foreign missions. 
Until Bishop Canevin’s time, the Diocese of Pittsburgh 
actually had been receiving alms from impoverished Europe 
for missionary work hereabouts. Bishop Canevin put an 
end to this without delay, and instead made the Diocese a 
dispenser of missionary funds. Beginning with nothing 
several years ago, the Missionary Aid Society last year sent 
nearly $300,000.00 to the home and foreign missions. 

He brought into the Diocese of Pittsburgh more religious 
orders of women than all of his predecessors combined. 
When he began there were only sixteen religious communi- 
ties of women; to-day there are thirty-four different orders 
who have made possible a new field of education, charity 
and devotion, so that now there are few activities in the 
whole Catholic life that are not touched by some of the re- 
ligious orders of nuns. Their activity is particularly note- 
worthy with children, foundlings, orphans, the sick, the de- 
fective, and the homeless. Just as Bishop Canevin did, 
so these devoted sisters realize that the gauge of civilization 
in any period is the love it manifests and the care it lavishes 
upon the poor and the afflicted. 

The organization of a diocesan band of missionaries was 
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due to Bishop Canevin—a body of priests that may be 
likened to “ God’s wandering troubadors”’, whose special 
duty it was to go into the highways and hedges in the sparsely 
settled districts of the Diocese and instruct the ignorant 
whether they be of the household of the faith or not. 

Archbishop Canevin thus left a great monument to his 
humanitarianism. He was a man of whom the City of 
Pittsburgh saw little. He never cared to be exploited as a 
personality ; he gave his work, and with that the curious must 
be satisfied. To use the words of the late Cardinal Gibbons, 
who repeatedly called the attention of the Pope to the achieve- 
ments of this venerable dignitary of Pittsburgh: ‘“ Bishop 
Canevin stilled the smouldering fires of religious prejudice. 
The hopes, the fears, of more than 1,000,000 of metropolitan 
Pittsburgh people from every land under the sun, and of ail 
creeds, were poured into his great soul, and came forth 
transmuted into peace, fraternity and civic pride. He gave 
his heart and his mind to the cause of humanity, following 
the example of Christ Himself.” 

No good cause was without interest to him. He was 
one of the pioneer workers for Total Abstinence in the 
Diocese; and within his own lifetime he saw a revolutionary 
change in the drink question, and if much of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh had not fallen to the temptation of strong drink, 
it is due to the influence of a quarter of a century ago, of the 
dead Archbishop whose voice rang round the Diocese in an 
endeavor to stem the toll of strong drink. 

All public and civic affairs could count upon his active aid, 
and his financial support. Such civic movements as the fight 
against tuberculosis, the enlargement of city hospitals, social 
service, organized and scientific charity work, had in him a 
sound and conservative supporter, and he was a balance 
wheel to their unguarded activity at times when their zeal 
ran away with their prudence, the wise advice of the Arch- 
bishop being a beacon light to point out the safe and sane 
paths of right motive and success. 
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And in the full tide of accomplishment, at the age of 
sixty-eight, he did a thing that in the opinion of sagacious 
observers eclipsed all his other triumphs: he resigned. Havy- 
ing attained the crested wave of perfect achievement, he 
passed on to an uncommonly capable and younger head and 
hand the ripened harvest of his more than forty years in the 
priesthood and episcopate. After his resignation he lived in 
retirement, rarely appearing in public but acting as the 
Chaplain of the Felician Nuns, McKeesport, Pa., until his 
last illness. He died at Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, March 
22, 1927, in his seventy-fourth year, His funeral took place 
from the Cathedral of Pittsburgh on Saturday, March 26th, 
Bude nism teruains are, interred ine ot. Marys sCemetery, 
Pittsburgh. 

The Diocese mourns this commanding and unusual prel- 
ate who could, when required, audaciously pioneer the ven- 
tures of faith. In these days of untried and perilous things, 
it is well for us to have had in our midst such a solid and 
conservative figure as Archbishop Canevin, who for a quarter 
of acentury loomed up so grandly on the horizon of local and 
national history as the staunch representative of the safe, the 
sane, the old, the tried and the sure. 


OLD ST. MARY’S—A NATIONAL SHRINE. 
Address by the Hon. Michael J. Ryan, Memorial Day, 1927, Philadelphia 


In the shadow of this ancient Church we meet this Mem- 
orial Day to honor the memory of the mighty dead whose 
bodies here found burial. 


Their swords are rust; their bones are dust; 
Their souls are with the Saints, I trust. 


No place in all America should have for us a more gripping 
hold, for no place compares with it in Catholic historic 
interest. 

Around and about us are the graves of the men who helped 
to make America. 

Here lie the companions in arms of Washington and the 
friends and associates of Lafayette. Not only soldiers and 
sailors, but pioneers of finance and commerce and triumphant 
industry and moulders of the minds of men. 

All around and about us is their “ bivouac’ 
SIOnMISs (Ou). 


3 


and our mis- 
guard their glory.” The easily remembered 
names of but a few should be complete defense to all the 
arrows of malice aimed at our people. Over there lies 
Barry. Measured by any test, whether continuity of service, 
quality and success of service; faithfulness, loyalty, daring, 
courage, responsibilities imposed and fulfilled—he is sur- 
passed by no naval commander of the Revolution. To him 
the Continental Congress gave the first warship it owned; he 
brought into the Capital the first vessel captured under our 
Flag; and he fought with success the last sea fight of the 
Revolution. He enjoyed beyond any other of the Captains 
—and there was then no higher rank—the confidence of the 
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Naval Committee, of Robert Morris, and of Washington. 
To him were entrusted the delicate and the important mis- 
sions—such as the safe conduct of the representatives of 
France and the transport in security of the French loans— 
without which our success would have been impossible. 

There can be little wonder that when the Navy of the 
United States came to be organized the great President gave 
to him ‘* Commission No. 1” and thus designating him, so 
far as such could convey the import, ‘‘ Father of the Ameri- 
can Navy.” 


STEPHEN Moylan 


And in the pathway near him, in an unmarked grave, lies 
Stephen Moylan. Moylan was aide-de-camp and private 
secretary to Washington at the siege of Boston. He it was 
who first suggested the adoption of a common Flag by the 
Colonies. He was Muster Master General, Quarter Master 
General, Colonel of a Regiment of the famous Pennsylvania 
Line, Chief of the dashing corps known as “ Moylan’s 
Dragoons,” and after the death of Pulaski—the Commander 
of all the Cavalry Forces of the new Republic. Ina letter of 
introduction to the great leader whom he was to serve so 
zealously, Moylan was described as a “ Gentleman of for- 
tune.” He was that and more and he served America with 
a zeal and devotion unsurpassed. 


THOMAS FITZSIMONS 


And mingling with both is the dust of Thomas FitzSimons 
—the great unknown. If we who meet here this day shall 
have done nothing else than make plain his name and fame, 
we shall have deserved well of our kind. Undoubtedly he 
was the foremost American Catholic—and yet we have per- 
mitted his name and his memory to be “sealed in the urn 
of oblivion.” FitzSimons was one of the foremost mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. His ships traded in all the traffic 
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marts of the world. He was a Trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, one of the founders and directing heads of the 
first Bank of North America, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Member of the Congress of the Confederacy, 
Member of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Congress of the United 
States, and Member of the Convention which adopted and a 
Signer from Pennsylvania of the Constitution of the United 
States. In the first Congress, when every power of the new 
government had to be directed into the proper channels and 
every faculty trained and guided—his was the directing 
mind which fashioned our statutes upon all questions of 
trade, finance, commerce, and navigation. He proposed the 
creation of and was Pennsylvania’s representative upon the 
first Ways and Means Committee. He was Chairman of the 
Committee to plan the frame of Goverment for that great 
“ Northwest Territory”? which afterwards became Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. He stood 
resolute for the maintenance of our national credit and the 
payment without abatement of our national debt, foreign and 
domestic. With a vision that seems more than human he 
saw America the industrial mistress of the world and was the 
first to propose that our tariff upon imports should be so 
levied that American labor would be protected and American 
industries encouraged. This principle for which he strove in 
the dawning day of the Nation triumphed and was written 
into our law. It became the vital spark of the national life 
and with absolute verity do we proclaim him above his grave 
today—* Father of the American Protective Tariff System.” 
He was one of the very rich men of the Republic. He was 
not only a partisan but an intimate of Washington. After 
the ratification of the Jay Treaty, the President appointed him 
and James Innes, of Virginia, to carry out on the part of 
America the financial sections of its terms. His home in our 
city was the social meeting place of Madison and Hamilton 
and Rutledge and Carroll and the other moulding minds of 
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the new Government. He was the friend of Robert Morris 
and in his desire to aid that mighty man was himself pulled 
down to adversity. From his prison cell Morris wrote: 
“ Thomas FitzSimons Esq: The balance of this account as it 
stands is $156,386.58. This has arisen almost entirely out 
of the loan of his name for my accommodation ’’; and again 


he wrote: “ My household furniture . . . was sold by public 
auction . . . what is now in Mrs. Morris’ use has been lent 
her by Mr. FitzSimons .. .” With Daniel and Charles 


Carroll and Dominic Lynch he signed in behalf of the Roman 
Catholic Laity the Address to George Washington and re- 
ceived that famous reply which is as applicable today as then: 
“As mankind become more liberal they will be more apt to 
allow that all those who conduct themselves as worthy mem- 
bers of the community are equally entitled to the protection 
of civil government. I hope ever to see America among the 
foremost nations in examples of justice and liberty. And 
I presume that your fellow citizens will not forget the 
patriotic part which you took in the accomplishment of their 
Revolution and the establishment of their government or the 
important assistance which they received from a nation in 
which the Catholic Faith is professed.” 

In my humble judgment FitzSimons ranks with Franklin 
and Morris as one of the three mightiest Pennsylvanians ; and 
considering his constructive and formative service, his distinc- 
tions, his position in the nation, his attainments and triumphs 
as a legislator, his unswerving loyalty to his Church, his 
devotion to his country—his faithful adherence to his rule 
of life—‘ I conceive it to be a duty to contend for what is 
right, be the issue as it may ’—I salute his shade and, if his 
soul hears, hail him as “First and Foremost Catholic Citizen.” 
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GEORGE MEADE 


And in the tomb beside him is George Meade, his brother- 
in-law and partner, illustrious in himself—the citizen soldier 
who rallied to Washington’s call to save liberty by winning 
victory at Trenton and Princeton—the trader whose ventures 
in strange seas and new lands brought wealth and honor to 
the new nation. He was the ancestor of a distinguished line 
—winning glory and honor on sea and land—and particularly 
the grandfather of the mighty General under whose command 
the forces of union and freedom drove back in defeat the 
hosts of secession and slavery at Gettysburg—George 
Gordon Meade. 


MATHEW CAREY 


And on the other side of the little dividing line is the 
unmarked tomb of one of the builders of America. He, too, 
is unknown. His fame unsung. And yet Professor Earl 
J. Bradsher, of Columbia University in his Essay, A Study 
in American Literature, declares: “ From 1785 to 1817 
Carey was the sole owner and from 1817 to 1824, he was 
actively at the head of the greatest publishing and distributing 
firm in this country.” The books which came from the 
presses and shelves of Mathew Carey include the best and 
most important printed in all the Colonies—the Bible, both 
the Douai and King James version, Blackstone’s Commen- 
taries on the laws of England, medical books, text books, for 
all the professions, histories, novels, dictionaries, encyclope- 
dias and compendiums—anything and everything calculated 
to exalt and instruct and inspire. 

He won the title of “ pamphleteer of the Republic ’—and 
to index his own literary productions, many of them in the 
Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library, requires at 
least 8 great bound volumes. He was the greatest force in 
bringing about the second war with England, which Franklin 
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said would be “ our war for Independence ”’—the first being 
only the Revolution. He was the foremost champion of 
American rights upon the oceans and chief advocate of the 
duty of America to win commercial freedom. 

If ever proof was needed of Byron’s dictum: “ A drop of 
ink makes millions think’’, it could be found in Carey’s 
writings. They circulated in every part of the land—sharp, 
concise, and persuasively argumentative—couched in lan- 
guage the simplest could understand and with an invincible 
logic that the ablest enemy found unanswerable. A won- 
drous man—tried for treason libel in Ireland; urged to come 
to America by Franklin; started in business here in Philadel- 
phia by Lafayette; vigorous and relentless in his antipathy 
to Great Britain—he became not only one of our foremost 
citizens, but one of the most useful, valuable and helpful. 
His talents were varied and his fields of endeavor well nigh 
myriad. Any attacks by anyone upon the race from which 
he sprang or the Church of which he was a member, he re- 
pelled with courage and learning. He recognized the need 
of religious instruction and in company with Bishop White, 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he organized and was 
the first secretary of the American Sunday School Associa- 
tion which survives until this day, and of which, by the way, 
George Meade was also a director. We have put a marker 
upon his tomb; but it ought to be only a prelude to the build- 
ing of a memorial to him by the publishers and newpapermen 
of America. 

All about us are the graves of illustrious men and we tread 
the dust of the kin and forebears of the most conspicuous and 
honorable even in the social life of America. At least one of 
the Generals commanding the French troops is here. At his 
funeral in this Church the Continental Congress attended. 
Immediately adjoining the tomb of Barry is that of another 
forgotten hero of the seas—Captain John Rossiter. 

Farther along the pathway is the son of the Marshal of 
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France whom Napoleon sent as his representative to transfer 
Louisiana to Jefferson. In various of the corners are buried 
head stones, almost undecipherable, which we are trying to 
make legible, telling of soldiers of the Revolution. 

In one of the graves is a child of James White—great 
grandfather of the mighty Chief Justice of the United States 
—Edward Douglass White. It may be of interest to record 
that two generations before a State or City supported free 
public school was in existence in Pennsylvania, this James 
White left a part of his estate to support the free parochial 
school carried on then as now in old St. Mary’s. Then as 
now religion and patriotism went hand in hand, and now as 
then the men and women who gather here and the children 
who will spring from their loins may be depended upon to be 
numbered among the soldiers of liberty—faithful to the 
Republic. 

THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY 


And this old Church itself, how glorious is its history. It 
has been added to and sought to be beautified, but the old 
Church stands with its service unchanged and unchangeable 
—‘ From the rising of the sun until the going down of the 
same ’’, and until time shall be no more. 

It is older than the Government of the United States. It 
is older than the Declaration of Independence. It is older 
than the Constitution. 

At least four times from 1776 to 1781 the Continental 
Congress here came in official attendance. Here was held 
the first public religious celebration of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The French Minister was testing out the extent of national 
feeling. It was claimed only a fraction of the people were on 
the side of the new government. The wealth and the fashion 
of America were inimical. The adherents of churches now 
vehement in an assertion of dominant Americanism, were 
then open enemies of the Republic. At the invitation of the 
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French Minister, the Continental Congress, all the officers 
of the new Government, all the officers of the Army and 
Navy then at the Capital, and the representatives of foreign 
governments came on July 4, 1779, to this old Church of St. 
Mary. 

At that service his chaplain, Abbé Bandol, delivered a 
sermon so splendidly assertive of the right of America to 
freedom and the blessings that would come from God Al- 
mighty upon all who would espouse the patriot cause that 
Congress upon reassembling immediately ordered that thou- 
sands of copies of the address be printed and circulated 
throughout Canada and Europe. 

Again at the close of the Revolution, when Cornwallis had 
surrendered to Washington at Yorktown, the French troops 
under Rochambeau and Dillon and the Armies of the Re- 
public under Washington, and Wayne, and Moylan came to 
Philadelphia—the Capital. Again the Continental Congress 
assembled in this old St. Mary’s; and there rang out the 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving, as you have heard it today; 
and the Te Deum was sung even as it was sung this morning; 
and the banners of England—the surrendered and the con- 
quered flags were placed upon the altar steps as a sign and 
symbol that God’s hand guided and to Him was praise and 
glory forever and forever. 


MemortAL TABLETS 


Upon the Fouth Street wall of this old Church, on either 
side of the main entrance, we unveil today two Tablets, of 
splendid proportions, recording together in enduring bronze 
a part of the story I have tried to tell. The Committee in 
charge of this celebration hopes that as the throngs pass by 
on the busy street they will pause and read and think and be 
inspired to renewed endeavor in behalf of America; and that 
they will face the discouragements of their own lives with 
greater confidence of ultimate success when they recall the 
sufferings and sacrifices of the nation’s founders. 
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We hope to awaken new interest in our holy places and 
arouse in our people the spirit of the pilgrim. 


ANCIENT CHURCHES 


Almost immediately adjacent to where we stand is to be 
found the oldest Catholic Church in continuous life in the 
Republic. While missionaries celebrated Mass in Philadel- 
phia as early as 1686, yet when old St. Joseph’s was built in 
1733, it was the only place on either side of the Atlantic 
Ocean under the British Flag, where the Holy Sacrifice of 
the Mass could be openly offered. It is the real birthplace of 
American religious liberty, for the building and opening of 
the little chapel marked the beginning of the triumph of that 
principle which is the crowning glory of our Republic. 

At 6th and Spruce Streets is Holy Trinity—standing today 
as it was built in 1787. In its graveyard Stephen Girard, 
who was the great benefactor of the orphans, and whose 
wealth established and has maintained Girard College in the 
City of Philadelphia, directed he should be buried; and there 
he was buried. In the same graveyard Longfellow places the 
grave of Evangeline, the heroine of his immortal poem. 


St. AUGUSTINE’S 


Four squares to the north of us is the Church of St. 
Augustine. To its building in 1789 and 1790, President 
Washington and the members of his Cabinet subscribed. 
It was in St. Augustine’s in 1799 that the phrase—‘ Father 
of his Country ’—was applied for the first time, by Rev. 
Matthew Carr, the Rector, in a sermon at a Memorial Mass 
following the death of the childless Washington. 

In its tower was placed the old clock which until then had 
marked the hours in the steeple of Independence Hall and by 
which the Signers of the Declaration of Independence noted 
the passing of time marking the dawn of freedom. This 
clock remained there until it went down to destruction with 
the spire and cross of St. Augustine’s in the tidal wave of 
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fiery irreligious hate which overwhelmed Philadelphia in 
1844. 

At the southeast corner of Washington Square—within a 
stone’s throw—are the unmarked graves of the Acadian 
refugees, who in the Catholic section of the ‘“ Strangers’ 
Burial Ground” found at last rest in exile as a prelude to 
eternal peace. The whole locality is crowded with places of 
historic interest and glorious memories and the Committee 
having in charge this St. Mary Memorial Celebration hopes 
that this old Church will become a national shrine; that it 
will prove a centre from which shall radiate into every part 
of our land the glory and the story of exalted patriotism. 

What a lesson of good, incalculable, would be taught if all 
America could know that which we see and hear today; if all 
our fellow countrymen could visit with us places where the 
immortal patriot fathers came in reverence; if they could 
look upon the graves where the great dead are buried. 

If we could only make our fellow Americans—children as 
are we of a Common Father—know and feel that before the 
Government of the United States was born, the Catholic 
citizenship of America was battling and sacrificing, even as 
they, for liberty and humanity; and that in the struggle for 
freedom and independence, then as today they contributed 
more than their quota; and were numbered among the very 
first of America’s soldiers for the right—if we could make 
these facts plain, surely intolerance and irreligious bigotry 
would hide its hideous head and freedom of conscience and 
equality be a reality. 

And let each of us do his part to make our dead live again; 
and God of our Fathers make us worthy to be numbered with 
them as faithful servitors of the Republic. Give us strength, 
and courage, and wisdom, to advance the interests of the 
United States; keeping her truly free and independent; and 
so making her the very foremost among the nations of the 
earth. 


BAPTISMAL RECORDS OF HOLY TRINITY CHURCH. 


The chief interest and the value of old church records is 
genealogical. Even here, in the field of genealogy, the 
editor of records can only stake out claims to be explored 
and worked by some future prospector. The family names 
that are located definitely in a parish list can usually be 
traced beyond the list into the living environment by means 
of other records or the living tradition of the parish. 

Not one reader or searcher in a thousand, it is true, may 
ever remark a given listed name, but that one in a thousand 
is just the one for whom the Records, in publishing these 
lists, would provide. Whether descendants have remained 
true to the religion of their forebears or lost the heritage of 
the Faith, the fact will stand recorded that the owner of a 
given name was associated formerly, by actual participation 
in the sacramental rite of religion, that he or she took a part 
in the fact and the faith of regeneration in the venerable 
Church of our Fathers. 

Where Christian names only are given the logical inference 
seems to be that these were slaves or the children of slaves, 
who had come here with their owners from San Domingo. 

January, 1805. By Rev. Wm. Elling. 
—, Mary Antoinette—born Dec. 27, 1804, bapt. Jan. 20 by Father 
Elling; of Savory Celestin and Mary Elizabeth. Sponsors—Jean 
Joseph Lorent and Mary Antoinette. 


Bernadot, Mary—born Oct. 16, 1803, bapt. Jan. 24, by same; of John 
Bernadot and Clarissa Barere. Sponsors—Boisuel and Sophia Conde. 


February. 


Muller, Mary Elizabeth—born Jan. 22, bapt. Feb. 3, by same; of Philip 
and Elizabeth Miller. Sponsors—Jacob Gladen, Anna Mary and 
Amand Yack. 

Shillingsfort, Jacob—born Dec. 1, 1804, bapt. 3, by same; of Jacob and 
Mary Shillingsfort. Sponsors—Michael Abbt and Mary Cappel. 
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Kohl, Elizabeth—born Jan. 12 (die ona Febr. 1805 quatuor septimanis 
nata) bapt. 7, by same; Posthumous child of Anthony and Elizabeth 
Kohl. Sponsors—Adam and Elizabeth Opferman. 

Hartman, George—born Dec. 25, 1804, bapt. 10, by same; of Jacob and 
Elizabeth Hartman. Sponsors—George Nox (Knox?) and Cath- 
arine Bird. 

Le Moine, John Baptist,—born Sept. 29, 1803, bapt. 10, by same; of 
Anthony Francis and Melanie Baldesqui Le Moine. Sponsors— 
John Baptist Descamps and Elizabeth Elbardson. 

Tireau, Mary—(hodie quatour septimanus nata) bapt. 18, by same; of 
Charles Tireau and Julia. Sponsors—St. Germain and Jeanne 
Frances. 

Le Clerk, Charles—born 11, bapt. 24, by same; of Charles and Jeanette 
Le Clerk. Sponsors—Anthony Bouchet and M’etaye. 


March. 


Auriol, Victoria Olivia—born Dec. 24, 1894, bapt. Mar. 2, by Rev. Wm. 
Elling; of August and Lore St. Felix Reynauld Auriol. Sponsors 
—Oliver Carter and Mary Victoria St. Felix Reynauld. 

Decker, Henry—born Feb. 11, 1805 (error in date) bapt. Jan. 4, 1805) 
by same; of Martin and Sarah Decker. Sponsors—John Beck and 
Jane Austin. 

Cany, John Charles—born Jan. 5, bapt. Mar. 4, by same; of Charles and 
Mary Cany. Sponsors—(names not given). 

Louis, Sophia—(ultima die martis tribus septimanis nata) bapt. 17, by 
Rey. Wm. Elling; of Samuel and Mary Louis. Sponsor—Rev. 
Wm. Elling. 

Soubier, Charles—born 13, bapt. 17. by same; of Charles and Mary 
Josephine Soubier. Sponsor—Rev. Wm. Elling. 

, John Mary—born Jan. 23, bapt. 17, by same; of John Mary Francis 
and Mary Catharine. Sponsor—Sylvanus Valerius and Charlotte 
Michel. 

Faures, Hortense Elizabeth—born April 21, 1803, bapt. 20, by same; of 
Francis Laurent (Negotiant) Philadelphia and Hortense Frances 
Johanna Elizabeth Pigeot de Louisburg Faures. Sponsors—Bruno 
Faures (paternal uncle) represented by Francis Benjamin Claude 
Faures (brother of the infant) and Elisabeth Basterat (Seur) rep- 
resented by Johanna Mary Gernon. (Walnut 83.) 

Hohman, John Caspar—born Jan. 30, bapt. 20, by same; of John George 
and Anna Catharine Hohman. Sponsor—Caspar Erb. 

—, Augustine—born Sept. 5, 1804, bapt. 20, by same; of Betermi and 
Johanna Margaret. Sponsors—Augustine and Lucille. 

—, Mary Frances—born Dec. 24, 1804, bapt. 20, by same; of Joseph 
and Lucille. Sponsors—Aseentau and Mary Frances. 
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April. 

Ruaud, Louis Francis—born Jan. 24, bapt. Apr. 1, by Rev. Wm. Elling; 
Alexy (Alexis?) and Elizabeth Taylor Ruaud. Sponsors—Louis 
Emery and Frances Roynné. 

—, Cely—(ultima die veneris sta Aprilis, tribus septimanis nata) 
bapt. 7, by same; of John William and Mary Louisa. Sponsors— 
St. Louis and Mary Louisa. 

—, Benjamin—born Hodie proxima die gna hujus sex septimanaru 
bapt. 7, by same; of Benjamin and Coraline. Sponsors—Reyv. Wil- 
liam Elling. 

——,, Felicita, aged 1 year on April 1, bapt. 7, by same; of St. Louis 
and Mary Sophia. Sponsor—Rev. Wm. Elling. 

——, Alexander—born Apr. 7, 1804, bapt. 7, by Father Elling; of 
unknown father and Rosa. Sponsor—Peter Ducoin and Magdalen 
Dupres. 

Martin, Mary Antoinette Clementine—born Sept. 30, 1804, bapt. 7 by 
same; of William and Elizabeth Eulalie Martin. Sponsors—Peter 
Ducoin and Magdalen Dupres. 

Labrouse, Elie v. Elias Paul—born Feb. 26, 1801, bapt. 9, by same; of 
Paul and Louisa Gautier Labrouse. Sponsors—Rev. Elias Paul 
Labrouse olim Prior ad Stum Eugeniu, nunc Curatus de St. Geniee, 
Represented by Esprit John Baptist Fratrem natu majorem bap- 
tizati, and Celestis Catharine Labrouse. 

——, Remigius John Baptist—6 months old, bapt. 13, by Father Elling; 
of Remigius Baptist and Margaret. Sponsors—Rey. William Elling. 

—, Mary Anna—18 months old, bapt. April 14 (Pascha Dni) by same; 
of Rendau and Margaret. Sponsors—John Baptist and Victoria 
Susan. 

—, Mary Lucia—22 years old, bapt. 14, by same; of Patris Incog. 
and Catharine. Sponsors—Peter Rochenbau and Catharine Mathuse. 

Meteyai, Isabella—born Mar. 18, bapt. 14, by same; of William and 
Abbée Meteyai. Sponsors—John Strunck and Madeleine Madeyay. 

——, John Philip—born Feb. 1, 1804, bapt. 17, by same; of John Philip 
and Mary Johanna. Sponsors—Michael Latoi and Elsi Bernard. 

Creper, Mary Johanna Helena—born Mar. 31, bapt. 25, by same; of 
John Serapin and Lucia Creper. Sponsors—Pierre Polite Menuisier 
and Mary Johanna. 

——, Felix—aged 3 months, bapt. 28, by same; of Sylvanus and Mary. 
Sponsors—Innocent and Mary. 

Liot, John Francis—born Sept. 17 (1804?) bapt. 28, by same; of Francis 
and Elizabeth Minet Feran Liot. Sponsors—Arthur and Aurora 
Greland. 

Liot, Mary Charlotte Henrietta—(Aetatis Septem Anoru cum de medio 
bapt. ——, by same; of same parents. Sponsors — John Henry 
Roberjot and Mary Claudia de Spague Greland, Jr. 
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May. 

Garson, Charles—born Oct. 7, 1801 

Garson, Gustavus—born Oct. 17, 1803 
By Rey. William Elling; of Henry and Theresa Garson. Sponsors 
—Rev. Wm. Elling and Christian Field. 

Rudolf, George Henry—born April 29, bapt. 5, by same; of Christian 
and Sophia Rudolf. Sponsors—George Henry Schrekengast and 
Anna Mary Rudolf. 

Noble, Benjamin—born Mar. 28, bapt. 5, by Father Elling; of Benjamin 
and Dinah Noble. Sponsors—Jean Mathieu and Ursula. 

Lechler, John—born Jan. 23, bapt. 7, by same; of George and Catharine 
Lechler. Sponsors—Rev. Wm. Elling and Anna Shields. 

Ferguson, John—born Feb. 6, bapt. 12, by same; of John and Mary 
Ferguson. Sponsors—Daniel Ferguson and Mary Ororck. 

Metz, Sarah—born Apr. 20, bapt. 12, by same; of John and Magdalen 
Schwalwin Metz. Sponsors—Anthony and Mary Honig. 

Rogers, Joseph—(Prox 14ta Sept. Septem anoru) born Dec. 14, 17098, 
bapt. 12, by same; of Michael and Mary Rogers. Sponsors—Philip 
and Catharine Strunck. 

Rogers, Mary Margaret—born Dec. 7, 1801 (Prox 4 Annor) bapt. 12, 
by same; of some parents. Sponsors—Mary Laky and Margaret 
Strunck. 

Rogers, Anna Elizabeth—born July 1, 1804, bapt. 12, by same; of same 
parents. Sponsors—Elizabeth Felix and Anna Rogers. 


bapt. May 1 


Combat, Mary Louisa—born Dec. —, 1804, bapt. 16, by same; of Xavier 
and Victoria Noviale Combat. Sponsors—Joseph Bing and Mary 
Viaux. 


Alard, Augustus—born May to, 1804, bapt. 26, by same; of Peter and 
Margaret S. Alard. Sponsors— Philip Barbarosse and Mary 
Catharine. 

Denabre, Mary Felicita—born Aug. 15, 1803, bapt. 21, by same; of John 
and Catharine Louvel Denabre. Sponsors—Charles Victor D’Orey 
and Catharine Colombe Langlois. 

Castain, Mary Elizabeth—born Sept. 17, 1804, bapt. 21, by same; of 
Bernard and Rose L’Abbate Castain. Sponsors—Victor Blanc and 
Catharine Colombe Langlois. 

Blanc, René William—born May 12, 1802, bapt. 21, by same; of Victor 
and Mary Frances Montesquieu Blanc. Sponsors—John Denabre 
and Catharine Colombe Langlois. 

——, Louis—born Feb. 3, bapt. 28, by same; of Caspar and Mary Louisa. 
Sponsors—Louis and Mary Rose. 

——, Mary Helena—born Oct. 4, 1804, bapt. 28, by same; of Thomas 
Joseph and Charlotte. Sponsors—Caspar and Helena St. Jaque. 
——, Mary Antoinette—born Oct. 4, 1804, bapt. 28, by same; of Bernard 

and Mary Francis. Sponsors—Thomas Joseph and Helena St. Jaque. 
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June. 


—,, Francis Nicholas—born May 6, 1804, bapt. June 16, by Rev. Wm. 
Elling; of John Francis and Mary Theresa. Sponsors — Francis 
Nicholas and Mary Frances. 

—, Henry—born Oct. 18, 1804, bapt. 16, by same; of John Baptist and 
Rosalie. Sponsors—John Louis and Helena St. Jaque. 

——., Felicita—born Feb. 20, bapt. 16, by same; of Charles Peter and 
Felicita. Sponsors—Charles and Mary Louisa. 

DuBosq, Hermodius Theodore—born Feb. 19, bapt. 4, by same; of Henry 
and Sophia DuBosq. Sponsors—Samuel Salter and Frances Eliza- 
beth Cordele. 

Schneider, Jacob Henry—born Apr. 9, bapt. 9, by same; of Adam and 
Mary Schneider. Sponsors—Anna Catharine Hooky and Rev. Wil- 
liam Elling. 

Haughin, Helena—born May 20, bapt. 17, by same; of Moses and Mary 
Haughin. Sponsors—Jacob Sarmiento and Mary Helena Moody. 
Haughin, Elizabeth—born Oct. 17, 1803, bapt. 17, by same; of same 

parents. Sponsors—Secundo Bosio and Mary Anne Cotter. 

Rudolph, Susan—born June 21, 1804, bapt. 23, by same; of Leopold and 
Anna Catharine Rudolph. Sponsors— Peter Niclas and Susan 
Brawn and Susan Weed. 

Bastian, Joseph—born Dec. 20, 1802, bapt. 23, by same; of Charles and 
Abigail Bastian. Sponsors—Joseph and Elizabeth Bastian. 

Bastian, Charles—born Aug. 21, 1804, bapt. 23, by same; of same par- 
ents. Sponsors—William and Elizabeth Pranger. 

Nelson, John Joseph—13 months old, bapt. 23, by same; of John and 
Susly (Susie) Brown Nelson. Sponsors—John Joseph and Mary 
Frances. 

Kennedy, Alexander—born 11, bapt. 23, by same; of John and Sarah 
Kennedy. Sponsors—Alexander and Margaret Kennedy. 

Brill, Mary Margaret—born Aug. 27, 1804, bapt. 30, by same; of George 
and Mary Lambing Brill. Sponsor—Margaret Lambing. 

——, Charlotte Wilhelmina—born June 26, 1804, bapt. 30, by same; of 
William and Esther. Sponsors—Joseph and Cecelia White. 

Mathieu, John Louis—born May 20, bapt. 30, by same; of Amand and 
Angelica Rouge Mathieu. Sponsors—Jean Rouge and Felicita 
Lavunt. 


July. 


Kellenel, Samuel—born Apr. 16, bapt. July 9, by Rev. William Elling ; 
of Jacob and Catharine Kellenel. Sponsors—(Rev. Wm. Elling and 
Anna Thomson. 

Walker, Mary Anna—6 months old, bapt. 0, by same; of Jacob and Anna 
Walker. Sponsors—Jean Francis and Felicitas. 
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Guigeau, Elizabeth—born Oct. 20, 1804, bapt. 14, by same; of Andrew 
and Theresa Guigeau. Sponsors—J. B. Fortuné and Helen. 

Vautier, Joseph—born July 3, bapt. 17, by same; of Dominic and Mary 
Louisa Vautier. Sponsors—Joseph and Margaret Crousillat. 

Oellers, Jacob—born May 16, bapt. 3, by same; of Henry and Elizabeth 
Oellers. Sponsors—Jacob and Louisa Oellers. 

Smith, Elizabeth—born Feb. 17, bapt. 26, by same; of Jacob and Regina 
Smith. Sponsors—Christina Stolz. 

Lanceau, Peter—born Aug. 23, 1804, bapt. 27, by same; of John and 
Adelaide Lanceau. Sponsors—Jean Louis and Mary Noel. 


August. 


Bistourier, Mary Antoinette—born Mar. 21, bapt. Aug. 4, by Rev. Wm. 
Elling; of John Lawrence and Mary Louisa Bistourier. Sponsors— 
John Philip and Mary Antoinette. 

Lambert, Mary Margaret—born Jan. 5, bapt. Aug. 9, by same; of Louis 
and Mary Louisa Lambert. Sponsors—John Baptist and Mary 
Margaret. 

Wheeler, Anna Catharine—born July 26, bapt. 11, by same; of William 
and Magdalena Wheeler. Sponsors— Mary Anna and Balthasar 
Kneil. 

Schneider, Mary—born July 26, bapt. 12, by same; of Thomas and Eliza- 
beth Schneider. Sponsors—Adam Primer and Regina Mayer. 

Mayrose, Sarah—born July 11, bapt. 12, by same; of Herman and Cath- 
arine Mayrose. Sponsors—Loid Thomson and Sarah Dow. 

Sesh (vy. Osh), Peter—born July 10, bapt. 18, by same; of John Adam 
and Mary Magdalen Sesh (v. Osh). Sponsors—Peter Schmit and 
Frances Shallerin. 

Hoffman, Anthony—Trium Septimanarum 21, bapt. 24, by same; of 
George and Catharine Hoffman. Sponsors (Rev.) Wm. Elling and 
Barbara Opperman. 

Richard, Barbara—born 10, bapt. 25, by same; of John and Barbara 
Richard. Sponsors—Francis and Mary Nobleau. 

Peinson, Jacob Martin—aged 9 months, bapt. 25 by same; of Martin and 
Mary Pienson. Sponsors—Silvain Valere and Mary. 

Baron, Thomas—born 24, baptised 25, by Rev. Wm. Elling; of Michael 
Baron and Bridget Kelly. Sponsors— Lawrence and Margaret 
Brady. (nayvigatoris) 

Berry, Mary—quatuor Septimanuru die 20ma Augusti, bapt. 29, by same ; 
of William and Fanny Berry. Sponsors (Rev.) Wm. Elling and 
Sophia Kean. 

September. 


Philipp, Mary Anna—born Sept. 1, bapt. Sept. 8, by Rev. William 
Elling; of Peter and Anne Philipp. Sponsors—(Rev.) William 
Elling and Ann Dimauth. 
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Backey, Amelia—born June 12, bapt. 8, by same; of John Bat (Baptist) 
and Frances Robert Backey. Sponsors—Francis and Anna Payerne. 

Jacobs, Elizabeth—born Aug. 26, bapt. 9, by same; of Peter and Eliza- 
beth Jacobs. Sponsors—Christopher Thompson and Mary Suncgery. 

—, Mary Johanna— 28 years old, bapt. 23, by same; of Jacob and 
Dilsey. Sponsors—Nicholas Mare and Mary Jeanne. 

Shaefer, William—born 8, bapt. 29, by same; of Anthony and Mary 
Magdalen Wingebach Shaefer. Sponsors— William and Pozzi 
Pranger. 


October. 


Pavy (Pavie?), Mary Rosa—born June 25, bapt. Oct. 1, by Rev. Wm. 
Elling; of Charles Deodat and Amelia Gilbert Pavy. Sponsors— 
Mathias Hartman and Catharine Cassoup. 

Barriere, Nicholas—born Oct. 16, 1804, bapt. 2, by same; of Peter 
and Victoria Margaret Barriere. Sponsors— Nicholas Commun 
(Cauvin?) and Margaret Barriere. 

Pears, Thomas John—born Sept. 19, bapt. Oct. 14, by same; of John 
and Mary Pears. Sponsors—Adam and Barbara Sneider. 

Ahlbrinck, John Charles Andrew—g9 months old on Oct. 24, bapt. 20, by 
same; of Henry Wenceslaus and Mary Benerd Ahlbrinck. Spon- 
sors—John and Mary Elizabeth Deviliers. Race bet. 7-8 No. 258. 

Jeanneau, John Francis—born Aug. 2, bapt. 31, by same; of William 
and Anna Jeanneau. Sponsors—John Francis and Victoria Pauline 
Terrasson. 


November. 


Field, Joseph—born Sept. 23, bapt. Nov. 3, by Rev. William Elling; of 
Rudolph and Catharine Field. Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling 
and Catharine Horner. 

—., Anthony—born Sept. 27, bapt. 3, by same; of John Baptist and 
Louisa. Sponsors—Thomas Louis and Elsura Bernard. 

——, Bernice—oet Viginti Annoram, bapt. 3, by same; of John and Eliza- 
beth. Sponsors—St. Pierre and Serena. 

——, Mary Frances—born Oct. 11, bapt. 7, by same; of Charles and 
Arsene. Sponsors—Peter and Mary Frances. 

Brown, John Peter—6 months old, bapt. 10, by same; of Henry William 
and Hetty Brown. Sponsors—John Peter and Mary Rose. 

Alard, Mary Frances—2 months old, bapt. 10, by same; of Peter and 
Mary Theresa Alard. Sponsors—John Joseph and Mary Frances. 

Powel, Sarah—born Oct. 31, bapt. 11, by same; of Denis and Mary 
Powel. Sponsors—(Rev.) Wm. Elling and Rose McGerry. 

Dumas, William Piesch—born Oct. 24, bapt. 17, by same; of John 


Francis and Abigail Dumas. Sponsors—Abraham and Piesch and 
Ann Page. 
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LaFayette, Emilie— born July 30, bapt. 17, by same; of Joseph and 
Done LaFayette. Sponsors—Charles and Emilie Audigé. 

Bouchard, Catharine Charlotte—born 2, bapt. 17, by same; of Samuel 
and Anna Bouchard. Sponsors— Stephen Kehl and Catharine 
Mulbyon. 

Laurent, John Baptist—born Nov. 2, bapt. 17, by same; of Augustine 
and Margaret Bestard Laurent. Sponsors—Joseph Guennetau and 
Mary Ann Trahan. 

Rudesheim, Christina Anna—born 16, bapt. 17, by same; of John and 

Catharine Rudesheim. Sponsors—Herman Joseph Hocker and 

Christina Berg. 

, Jean Michael—born Aug. 12, bapt. 30, by same; of John Michael 

and Mary Louisa. Sponsors—Peter Louis and Genevieve Adelaide. 


December. 


Johns, Mary Antoinette—18 years old on 24th July, bapt. Dec. 1, by Rev. 
William Elling; of Edward and Lucia Johns. Sponsors — Louis 
Joseph and Mary Theresa. 

—, John Charles—(oetatis 3 Septimanaru, die Sexta hujus), bapt. 5, 
by same; of John Joseph and Mary Jeanette. Sponsors — John 
Thomas and Mary Louisa. 

Carpenter, Mary Rose—s5 years old on Feb. 2, 1805, bapt.? (between 
Dec. Ist and 5th) by Rev. Wm. Elling; of Santo and Mary Johana 
Carpenter. Sponsors—(Rev.) Wm. Elling and Mary Theresa. 

Calsi, Rosett—born Oct. 2, bapt. 7, by same; of Hyacinthe and Mary 
Josephine Calsi. Sponsors—John Philip and Anna Michel. 

Aymé, Eugenia Mary—born Sept. 26, bapt. 11, by same; of Francis and 
Marie Charlotte Felicita Aymé. Sponsors—Jean Marie Bion and 
Mary Anna Eugenia Guieu. 

Bretton Des Chappelles, Alexander Remond—born Aug. 12, 1803, bapt. 
11, by same; of Alexander Francis Bretton Des Chappelles and his 
wife Mary Louisa Adelaide Bauduy. Sponsors—Stephen John Guieu 
and Fortunée Prudence Breton Des Chappelles, wife of Bernard de 
Sassenay, represented by M’lle Felicita Alexander Caroline Bauduy. 

Bapete, Stephen Charles—born Oct. 16, bapt. 11, by same; of Charles 
and Ursula Louisa d‘Aubry Bapete. Sponsors—Jeanne Marie Bar- 
barroux and Stephen Martel. 

McDavid, Denis—Aetatis dieru quindecim, bapt. 15, by same; of Denis 
and Johana McDavid. Sponsors—Charles Highins and Mary Ann 
McDavid. 

Scino, Mary Elizabeth—Aetatis Sex Septimanaru, bapt. 22, by same; of 
John and Mary Louisa Scino. Sponsors—Charles Joseph and Mary 
Madeline. 

Seguin, Mary Antoinette—born May 18, bapt. 8, by same; of Andrew 
and Mary Catharine Seguin. Sponsors—James and Mary Elizabeth 
Gildie. 
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Tesson, Caroline—born ——? bapt. 22, by same; of Peter and Mary 
McGawren Tesson. Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling. (est mortua 
Carolina filia Typographi) 

Gernon, Mary Amelia born July 30, bapt. 23, by same; of Richard 
and Antoinette Goux Gernon. Sponsors—Raymond Goux and Mary 
Broussard, represented by Patrick Gernon and Johanna Goux. 

Quick, Jacob—born Dec. 24, bapt. 25, by same; of John and Mary Cath- 
arine Quick. Sponsors—Jacob and Anna Mary Gladen. 

Riegel, John Michael—born ——? bapt. 29, by same; of Anthony and 
Mary Riegel. Sponsors—John Michael Borst and Elizabeth Ziegler. 

—, Mary Rosa—born bapt. 29, by same; of John Philip and 
Johanna. Sponsors—Jean Toussant and Mary Rose. 


1806, Elling—January. 


Father Elling now begins 1806 without showing any summary for the 
ending of 1805. He writes the birth dates in the body of the entry in- 
stead of in columns, before the baptism date column as heretofore—but 
goes back to the columns, at Jan. 30, 1806—but—then he puts it (1st 
Column) Baptismi An.oie:mens—=and “ Nativitates” Column instead of 
as before—Natus—Renatus—= It is now—Bapt.—Nativ = just reversed 
and likely to mix one who is used to the old system—= On the 4th page 
' of these 1806 Baptisms Father Goetz had written (when he began the 
book, and as a Register, intended for burials)—-The fact that he (had 
buried in the Cemetery etc)—opened this page for burials—but Elling’s 
baptisms for 1806 had bumped into this intended burial Register. By 
good fortune Goetz had not entered any burials before Elling had come 
to be pastor and Elling continues his baptisms right under the Burial 
“Libellus Defunctorum ”—(T’ll copy the same in its place—March 10.— 
Eee REUSS: 

January, 1806. 


Dorsey, Anna Michel—22 years old, bapt. Jan. 2, by Rev. Wm. Elling; 
of Joseph and Julia Dorsey. Sponsors—Jerome and Anna Michel. 

Nicholas, Stephen Nicolas—born Dec. 19, 1805, bapt. 12, by same; of 
Peter and Mary Catharine Rudolph Nicolas. Sponsors—Stephen 
Nicola Leger and Anna Mary Schitler. 

——,, Felicita—Aetatis trium Septimanaru, bapt. 18, by same; of John 
and Colinae. Sponsors—Philip and Donote. 

——., Agnes,—born Oct. 28, 1805, bapt. 11, by same; of Nina and un- 
known father. Sponsors—Agnes Lombard Latour and Jerome Bonet. 

Gravel, Victoria Sophia Celestine—born Dec. 16, 1803, bapt. 15, by same; 
of Rene John and Louise Frances Gravel. Sponsors—Louis Joseph 
Desaute and Mary Louisa Sainton. 

Thouron, Mary Anna Ursula—born July 14, 1805, bapt. 19, by same; of 
Peter and Priscilla Arnauld Thouron. Sponsors—Nicholas Elizeus 
Thouron and Heloise Boyer. 
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Dejoye, Mary Regina—born Apr. 13, 1805, bapt. 21, by same; of Peter 
Francis and Mary Anastatia Barbe Huet, Dejoye. Sponsors— 
Pierre Brauday, represented by Peter Lacombe and Mary Philippina 
Regina Brard, representans Mary Berillan Turene of Baltimore. 

Melet, Mary Johana—s months old—bapt. 26, by same; of William and 
Sanita Fifi Nagel Nairac. Sponsors—Francis Breuil and Heloise 
Boyer. 

February. 


Morison, Arthur—born Jan. 9, bapt. Feb. 2, by Rev. Wm. Elling; of 
Arthur and Margaret Morison. Sponsors—(Rev.) Wm. Elling 
and Anna Graig. 

Besse Lievre, Anna—born Dec. 3, 1805, bapt. 2, by same; of Francis 
Philip and Anna Besse Lievre. Sponsors—(Rev.) Wm. Elling. 
McGredy, Elizabeth—Aetatis Viginti duoru anoru die 26ta May 1806, 
bapt. 2, by same; of Robert and Rachel McGredy. Sponsors—Jean 

Nicola and Mary Antoinette. Elizabeth de little York. 
(This may be York, York Co., Pa—called little York—F. X. Reuss.) 

Rex, Mary Catharine—28 years old on Jan. Ist, 1806, bapt. 2, by same; 
of George and Philippa Rex. Sponsors—John Peter and Mary 
Michel. ; 

Lees, Mary Malinette—aged 4 years on June 26, 1806, bapt. 2, by same; 
of John and Mary Buckson Lees. Sponsors—John Joseph and 
Mary Malinette. 

Van Astol, Miss Elsy—aged 25 years on Jan. 17, 1806, bapt. 13, by same; 
of Jacob and Mary Van Alstol. Sponsors—Adam and Mary Primer. 

Mathoei, Mary Antoinette—26 years old, bapt. 15, by same; of William 
and Mary Mathoei. Sponsors—Anthony Rathschiler and Mary Clair. 

Stagnesky, Philip—born Feb. 2, bapt. 16, by same; of Michael Francis 
Frederic and Johanna Stagensky. Sponsors—Philip Richard and 
Elizabeth. 

Kohl, Margaret—born Jan. 12, 1804, bapt. Feb. 1 

Kohl, Mary—born Sept. 13, 1805, bapt. Feb. 1, 
John and Elizabeth Kohl. Sponsor—(Rev.) William Elling. 

Spickernagle, John Michael—born Jan. 3, bapt. 2, by same; of William 
and Catharine Spickernagle. Sponsors—Michael and Hannah Green. 

Honicker, Elizabeth—born Jan. 27, bapt. 9, by same; of John and Eliza- 
beth Honicker. Sponsors—Charles and Sarah Bauman. 

Giligham, Angelica—born 4, bapt. 16, by same; of Thomas and Anna 
Giligham. Sponsors—John Maidland (Maitland?) and Catharine 
Dun. 

Tanguy, Joseph Alphonsus—born 10, bapt. 16, by same; of John Jacob 
and Catharine Robert Tanguy. Sponsors— Joseph Repiton and 
Helena Tanguy. 

Voigt, Henry Charles—born Jan. 22, bapt. 17, by same; of Henry and 
Mary Voigt. Sponsors—Charles and Sarah Bauman. 


by same; of 
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Gigue, Mary Frances—born July 27, 1805, bapt. 15, by same; of Augus- 
tine and Adelaide Gigue. Sponsors—Jean Math Bujae and Frances 
Kemp. 

Souffront, Clara—born June 19, 1805, bapt. Feb. 20, 1806, by same; of 
John and Mary Louisa Ferrier Souffront. Sponsors — Robert 
Delaunay and Mary Josephine de Manneville, wife of J. B. Francis 
Chevalier Volant. 

Goite, John Louis—born Jan. 6, bapt. 21st, by same; of Stephen and 
Julia Goite. Sponsors—John Catharine Mathieu. 

Ghimon, Anna Mary Catharine—born ——?, bapt. 23, by same; of Henry 
and Thecla Deklog Noatman Ghimon. Sponsors—John Christian 
Schmok and Anna Catharine Rudolph. 

Porter, Adam—born Jan. 16, bapt. 23, by same; of Alexander and 
Catharine Porter. Sponsors—Michael Fox and Ketti Wagener. 
Dubosq, William Alphonse Jerome—born Feb. 16, 1805, bapt. 26, by . 
same; of William and Mary Frances Trochon De Lauriere Dubosgq. 

Sponsors—Jerome Bonnet and Mary Felicita Dubosq. 

——, Mary Martha Elizabeth—aged 34 days, bapt. 2, by same; of John 
Simon and Margaret. Sponsors—Joseph and Mary Martha Elizabeth. 

Lees, Elizabeth—born Jan. 29, bapt. Feb. 23, by same; of William and 
Catharine Lees. Sponsors—John Fricker and Elizabeth. 

Shumacher, Sophia—born Feb. 6, bapt. 23, by same; of Christian and 
Elizabeth Shumacher. Sponsors— William Kraft and Catharine 
Hooky. 

Gatherau, Jacob Michael—born May 14, 1805, bapt. 23, by same; of 
Michael and Bellonie Guilouet Gatherau. Sponsors—Jaque Joily 
and Mary Eloise Boyer. 

Hillburn, Henrietta,—born Dec. 31, 1805, bapt. 23, by same; of Benjamin 
and Eva Hillburn. Sponsors—Bellevue Saffront and Anna Horn. 


March. 


Stephen, Louisa Cordelia—born Jan. 26, bapt. Mar. 2, by Father Elling; 
of George and Louisa Rouse Stephen. Sponsors—Francis Navare 
and Angelica Rouse. 

McCarton, Petty oetatis 3 Septimanaru, bapt. 2, by same; of 
Patrick and Mary McCarton. Sponsors—(Rey.) Wm. Elling. 
Lalanne, Eugene Francis—born at 9 o'clock P. M. Jan. 28, bapt. 3 by 
same; of Dominic Peyrigué and Mary Dominica Duchenne Lalanne. 

Sponsors—Francis and Eugenia Breuil. 

——, Anna Mary Veronica—born Jan. 10, 1804, bapt. 3, by same; of 
Adonis and Pelagia. Sponsors—John Francis Jamas and Anna 
Mary Veronica. 

Hill, Mary Theresa—aged 26 years, bapt. 10, by same; of Thomas and 


Comfort Cambel Hill. Sponsors — John Christopher Lindol and 
Mary Catharine. 
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(Here begins a page on which Father Goetz was to have started his 
Burial Register and at the head of which he has written:) 


Libellus 


Defunctorum, qui de Parochia Ecclesiae Sanctissimae Trinitatis in 
Coemeterio Chatolico Germanico Sepulti Sunt Per Johanem Nepomu- 
cenum Goetz Sacred. Saecul. et Parochum ad Ecclesiam SSMA. 
Trinitatis de Anno 1796 et Mense October. 

(This occupies about 5 inches of space from top of Page and below it 
Fr. Elling continues his March, 1806, baptisms.) 

F. X. Reuss. 

Guiry, Thomas—born Feb. 8, bapt. 10, by Father Elling; of Daniel and 
Rosina Guiry. Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling and Mary Slate. 

—, Mary Rose—26 years old, bapt. 15, by same; of unknown parents. 
Sponsors—John Souffront and —— Lesongare. 

Paulin, Mary Gabrielle—born Mar. 24, 1805, bapt. 17, by same; of Francis 
and Mary Ursula Paulin. Sponsors— Peter Gabriel and Mary 
Bassette Bertrand. 

Lambert, Elizabeth—born Jan. 23, bapt. 16, by same; of Peter and 
Rachel Lambert. Sponsors—Stephen Ducomet and Rosalie Lescuret. 

Once, Peter Felix—aged 7 years,—bapt. 17, by same; of John and Anna 
Once. Sponsors—Peter Felix and Mary Rose. 

George, Margaret—17 years old—nia col. bapt. 20, by same; of George 
and Anna George. Sponsors— John Francis Libain and Mary 
Josephine. 

Willcocks, Sarah Thompson—born ?, bapt. 23, by same; of William 
and Catharine Willcocks. Sponsors— John Peters and Anna 
Thompson. 

—, Henrietta—born Jan. 13, bapt. 23, by same; of Gill and Anna 


? 


Mary. Sponsors—John Francis and St. Margaret. 
April. 

Collin, Isabella—born Sept. 5, 1805, bapt. April 6, by Rev. Wm. Elling; 
of Peter Jacob and Nelly Collin. Sponsors—Louis and Louisa 
Rousselin. 

Fisher, Sebastian Henry—born Mar. 21, bapt. 9, by same; of Hanson 
and Sarah Catharine Fisher. Sponsors—Sebastian Friend repre- 

sented by (Rev.) William Elling and Abigail Jacobson. 

, Leo— Oetatis 4tuor Septimanaru die Tovix proxima Aprilis, 17, 

1806, bapt. 13, by same; of John Leo and Louisa. Sponsors— 

St. Jean Germain and Johanna. 

Fernagus, Constantine—born Aug. 24, 1805, bapt. 20, by same; of John 
Louis and Mary Johanna Sophia Pothier Fernagus. Sponsors— 
Rey. Wm. Elling, Pastor, ad SSam Trinitatem, representing Con- 
stantine Fernagus and Dna Bertrand representing Angelica Green 
St. Marceau, wife of Constantine Fernagus resident in France. 
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Berauld, Alexander Eugene—born June 7, 1797, bapt. 19, by same; of 
Peter and Mary Breton Berauld. Sponsors—Alexander Bourgeois 
and Mary Louisa Howard. 

—, St. Jean—born Mar. 15, bapt. 20, by same; of Peter Paul and 
Mary Barbe. Sponsors—Innocent and Margaret. 

Gros, Michael—born Dec. 1, 1805, bapt. 28, of William and Mary 
Louisa Gros. Sponsors—Michael La Croix and Mary Clara. 

May. 

Killaley, Anna—born Dec. 27, 1805, bapt. 2, by Father Elling; of 
Andrew and Catharine Killaley. Sponsors—(Rev.) Wm. Elling. 
Pillmore, John Jacob—born Feb. 5, bapt. 4, by same; of Andrew and 

Margaret Pillmore. Sponsors—Jacob and Mary Nordbeck. 

——, Charles Magnus—born Apr. 1, bapt. 5, by same; of John Joseph 
Mary Johanna. Sponsors—Charles and Mary Louisa Lange. 
Herpin, Felix Anthony—born Nov. 3, 1805, bapt. 8, by same; of John 
Baptist and Mary Frances Angelica Still Herpin Sponsors—Anthony 
Felix Wuibert and Johanna Magdalen Morau, veuve Pourcent feme 

Wuibert. 

Haugin, Mary Rosa—aged 23 years, bapt. 8, by same; of Robert and 
Elizabeth Haugin. Sponsors—Jean Louis LeGros and Bisse Dernou. 

Cook, Mary Frances Amelia—aged 22 years, bapt. 8, by same; of Joseph 
and Julia Cook. Sponsors—St. Louis and Frances Amelia. 

——, Francis Jacob Clement William—born Nov. 24, 1805, bapt. 10, by 
same; of Clement and Elisatae. Sponsors— Frances Stephen Bill 
and Locia Ducasse. 

Rufner, Anna Catharine—born ?, bapt. 11, by same; of Anthony and 
Salome Rufner. Sponsors—William and Anna Catharine Pranger. 


Saulters, Anna born ——?, bapt. 11, by same; of Samuel and Sophia 
Saulters. Sponsors—Jean Voyard and Bise Damon. 
Waters, Catharine—born ——?, bapt. 11, by same; of John and Elizabeth 


Waters. Sponsors—George Yokel and Catharine Brian. 

Berg, Willam—born April 9, bapt. 18, by same; of George and Anna 
Berg. Sponsors—John and Catharine Rudesheim. 

Hargous, Baptist Jean Anatole—born Feb. 4, bapt. 8, by same; of John 
and Mary Deodat Boisson Hargous, Sponsors—John Baptist Malvin, 
of Cayenne, represented by Amedee Hargous and Anotte Hargous, 
of Bayonne, France, represented by Caroline Boisou. 

Beylle, Mary Louisa Zema—born Oct. 1, 1805, bapt. 20, by same; of 
Joseph Beylle born at Sagenagia ditionis Lizenensis and Mary Louisa 
Theresa Lemistre, born at Trou, San Domingo. Sponsors— 
Theotimus Fleury, of Lyons and Johanna Louisa Laland David, 
of Guadaloupe Island, (Point Petre). 

Shillingsfort, Hiram—born Apt. 16, bapt. 25, by same; of Jacob and 
Mary Shillingsfort. Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling and Mary 
Cappel. 
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—, St. Fureius—born Oct. 14, 1805, bapt. May 27, by same; of 
unknown father and Fannie. Sponsors—John Francis Terrasson 
and Mary Theresa Antoinette Vigue. 

Epoigny, Gustave—born le Trente Massidor a Sept neure du soir a 
Grubs Landing pres de Wilmington sur le Delaware, bapt. 31, by 
same; of Sebastian and Louisa Genevieve LeBlanc Epoigny. Spon- 
sors—Jean Marie Bion and Marianne Lacroix, wife of M. Guieu. 

(This is entered in the writings of Sebastian Epoigny—who is a swift 
writer. The names are hard to read. To make them out from the 
signatures. ) F. X. Reuss. 


June. 


Lopez, Joseph Anthony—born Dec. 16, 1805, bapt. June 1, by same; of 
Joseph Anthony and Mary Rosa Lopez. Sponsors—John Denaghar 
and Mary Drum. 

Rash, Anna Frederica—born May 24, bapt. June 8, by same; of Anthony 
and Johanna Margaret Bidel Rash. Sponsors—Frederick Kumer 
and Anna Hooky. 

Foster, John Gerard—born May 17, bapt. 8, by same; of John Gerard 
and Barbara Foster. Sponsors—Gerard Margs and Catharine 
Beckman. 

—, John Charles—6 months old, bapt. 9, by same; of Charles and 
Rosa. Sponsors—John Lawrence and Mary Catharine. 

Payrera, Mary Victoria—born May 4, 1802, bapt. 11, by same; of Joseph 
and Aimé LaClaise Payrera. Sponsors—Mary Frances LaGarde 
Mulier Barteleme and Joseph Picau. 

LaGraise, Emilie—2 years old, bapt. 12, by same; of John Tilly and 
Theresa LaGraise. Sponsors—Fortuné and Helena. 

Caron, Joseph Nicholas—born Oct. 26, 1804, bapt. 12, by same; of Peter 
Nicholas and Rosa Duranton Caron. Sponsors—Secundus Bosio 
and Christina Hilt. 

—, Francis—Aetatis duodecim Septimanaru, bapt. 14, by same; of 
Joseph Thomas and Charlotte. Sponsors—Emil Brasier and Clara 
Dorset. 

Smit, Margaret—Born Mar. 10, bapt. 17, by same; of Jacob and Rachel 
Smit. Sponsors Margaret Stolz. 

Bogen, John Jacob—born Dec. 30, 1805, 

Bogen, Elizabeth— born July 8, 1804, 
of John and Mary Catharine Zoelnerin Bogen. Sponsor—(Rev.) 
William Elling. 

Yeadoc, Charles Felix—born Dec. 10, 1805, bapt. 18, by same; of John 
and Mary Louisa Yeadoc. Sponsors—Charles Peter and Felicita. 

Lagnel, Mary Celeste—born May 26, bapt. 22, by same; of Jean F rancois 
Michael Guillaume and Marie Petronilla De Schamp Lagnel. Spon- 
sors—Madame Marie Scholastique Marguerithe Celeste Le Blond, 
Countess de la Rochefoucault and Jean Jules Lagnel. 


bapt. June 21, by same; 
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Hoffman, Charles—born Apr. 21, bapt. 25, by same; of Caspar and Sarah 
Hoffman. Sponsor—(Rev.) Wm. Elling. 

Pigeon, Augustine—born Nov. 28, 1805, bapt. 25, by same; of 
Pigeon and Mary S. Bossy Pigeon. Sponsors—Augustus and Zoe. 

Dauyer, Mary Robina—born May 21, bapt. 27, by same; of Joseph and 
Amelia Dauyer. Sponsors—Joseph Pine and Alexander Gracietti. 


2 


July. 

Stephen (or Stophel) Jacob—born June 22, bapt. July 13, by Father 
Elling; of John and Catharine Stephen (or Stophel) Sponsors— 
John Fiel and Mary Young. 2 Street— Christian St.— 4th door 
from the corner. Mr. Steven, rope maker. 

Margroy, Antoinette—born May 26, bapt. 13, by same; of John and 
Mary Genevieve Margroy. Sponsors—John Peter and Mary 
Madeline. 

Aga, Jaque Antoine—born May 31, bapt. by same; of Pierre and Mary 
Lucina Aga. Sponsors—Charles and Frances. 

Siebenlist, Michael—born Jan. 21, bapt. July 1, by same; of Michael and 
Anna Siebenlist. Sponsor—(Rev.) Wm. Elling. 

Siebenlist, Elizabeth—born Jan. 17, 1804, bapt. 1 by same; of same 
parents—same sponsor. 

Desier, Mary Renata—born May 12, 1804, bapt. June 2, by same; of 
John Anthony and Mary Frances Desier. Sponsors—George Deux 
and Helena Johanna Jaque. 

Burn, Mary—born July 4, 1805, bapt. July 24, 1806, by same; of Patrick 
and Mary Burn. Sponsors (Rev.) William Elling and Catharine 
Sheels. 

Delafond, Sophia—born in Port au Prince, Feb. 4, 1800, bapt. 24, by 
same; of De la Fond incola districtus vulgo dicti Petit Goare and 
his wife Elizabeth de Manneville. Sponsors—Thimoleon Volant, 
cognatus Germanus Sophia De la Fond and Mary Francis De 
Manneville, widow of Jacob Eayniere imita Sophia. 

Robin, Isabella—born May 16, bapt. 24, by same; of William and Sarah 
Horn Robin. Sponsors—George Berauld and Anna Horn. 

Despinau, Amelia—born Dec. 20, 1805, bapt. 27, by same; of Joseph and 
Mary Hartman Despinau. Sponsors—Mathias Hartman and 
Adelaide Jeribert. 

Reiser, Margaret—born June 22, bapt. 30, by same; of Martin Reiser 
and wife. Sponsors—Adam Primer and——Hamburg. 


August. 


——, Mary Antoinette—born June 30, bapt. Aug. 3 by Rev. Wm. Elling, 


of Jeaneti and Anna May, Sponsors—John Francis and Mary 
Antoinette. 
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Lambert, Charlotte Marande—born Apr. 26, bapt. 3, by same; of Louis 
and Mary Louisa Lambert. Sponsors—John Henry and Charlotte 
Michael. 

Brunet, Mary Saint Chami—born July 23, bapt. 4, by same; of Joseph 
and Mary Anna Brunet. Sponsors—Mary Olivia and J. B. Desire. 

West, Mary Louisa—aged 22 years, bapt. 10, by same; of William and 
Anna Pryest West. Sponsors—John Francis Diama and Elizabeth 
Lierss. 

Narcigue, Mary Ursula—born Jan. 17, bapt. 11, by same; of Francis 
Narcigue and Mary Sophia. Sponsors—Jerome Boissu and Mary 
Ursula. 

Birns, Helena—born 9, bapt. 19, by same; of Patrick and Helena Birns. 
Sponsors—John Gormand Kennedy and Catharine Fields. 

Nerete, Mary Frances—born Apr. 8, bapt. 24, by same; of John Francis 
and Mary Catharine Nerete. Sponsors—Francis Honorius Jallisfie 
and Mary Genevieve. 

Bauduy, John Joseph Victor—born Oct. 28, 1805, bapt. 25, by same; of 
Joseph and Johanna Bauduy. Sponsors—Joseph B. Gabalde and 
Mary Anna Victoria Pere. 

Engle, John Charles—born July 25, 1796, bapt. 30, by same; of Francis 
and Jemina Peterson Engle. Sponsors—John, and Helena St. Jaque. 

Peterson, Jemima—born ——?, bapt. 30, by Father Elling; of Peter and 
Susan Peterson. Sponsors—John and Helena St. Jaque. 


September. 

Noble, Susan—born Aug. 22, 1804, bapt. Sept. 7, by Rev. Wm. Elling; 
of Esaial and Elizabeth Noble. Sponsors— Susanna and Henry 
Harberger. 

Snell, Elizabeth—born May 24, bapt. 14, by same; of Stephen and Mary 
Snell. Sponsors—John Mickey and Mary Blackwood. 

—, John—Aetatis Septimanaru, bapt. 14, by same; of Gabriel and 
Mary Genevieve Geneveva. Sponsors—John and Mary Elizabeth 

Nugent, Augustus—born Feb. 28, bapt. 14, by same; of George and 
Francis Brocad Nugent. Sponsors—August and Elizabeth Jolly. 

Gasket de l’Isle, Margaret Elizabeth Sylvania—born Nov. 28, 1803, bapt. 
19, by same; of Louis Joseph and Elizabeth Regina Laurent Gasket 
de l’Isle. Sponsors—Francis Seguin represented by Francis Bernard 
de Brunetot and Mary Elizabeth Seguin. 

Wolf, John—aged 19 months and 3 days, bapt. 26, by same; of Jacob 
and Anna Wolf. Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling and Daniel 
Martin. 

Cany, Georgina Anna—born Sept. 5, bapt. Sept. 28, by same; of Charles 
and Mary Horn Cany. Sponsors—George Bertauld and Anna Horn. 
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October. 


McCloe, Edward—aged 25 years, bapt. Oct. 5, by Father Elling; of 
David and Mary McCloe. Sponsors—Stephen and Rose. 

Vaubere, Elizabeth—born July 16, bapt. Oct. 6, by same; of Peter and 
Mary Josephine Vaubere. Sponsors—Pierre Gherrain and Mary 
Elizabeth. 

Deny, Francis Henry—born June 9, bapt. 9 by same; of Orlando and 
Louisa Mary Madeline Josephine Cattineau Deny. Sponsors— 
Francis Valcoure and Susan Alleman. 

Dunn, Catharine—io months old, bapt. 9, by same; of Edward and Mary 
Hegan Dunn. Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling and Elizabeth 
McHenry. 

Ragot, Elizabeth—born Sept. 17, bapt. 20, by same; of Nicholas and 
Elizabeth Ragot. Sponsor—(Rev.) Wm. Elling. 

——, Benjamin—born Aug. 19, bapt. 20, by Father Elling, of John 
Francis and Mary Louisa. Sponsors— Benjamin and St. Mary 
Louisa. 

—, Mary Francis—2 months old—bapt. 20, by same; of Augustine and 
Mary Sophia. Sponsors—St. Nicholas and Mary Frances. 

—, Genevieve and Anna Mary (twins) born Sept. 28, bapt. 18, by 
same; of Joseph and Rosa. Sponsors—John Francis Neret and 
Genevieve Helena. 


Baptised by Rev. Adam Britt, S. J. 

In the year of Our Lord, 1806, 12th of October, I. Adam Britt, 
Missionary to this Church of the Holy Trinity, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, baptized: 

Mayden, Joseph—born Jan. 22, bapt. Oct. 12, by Father Britt; of William 
(non Catholic) and Sara Flak (or Hak, Catholic) Mayden, 
(English) Sponsor—Joseph Shaefer. 


November. 


Baptised by Rev. Adam Britt, S. J. 


Lanzinger, Mary Anna—born Oct. 10, bapt. Nov. 2, by same; of Jacob 
and Gertrude Strunck Lanzinger. Sponsors—Nicholas Lanzinger 
and Elizabeth Mollin. 

Mathieu, Angelica Constance Ursula—born Aug. 24, bapt. 9, by same; 
of Amand and Angelica Rouse Mathieu. Sponsors — Francis 
Navarre and Ursula Elieule. 

Bengalinsem, John Baptist Thomas—Virum quinqueginta  circiter 
Annorum, bapt. Nov. 9, by same; Sponsors—Charles Michel and 
Margaret Elizabeth Bengalinsem. 
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Baptised by Rev. Wm. Elling. 

Rosencranz, Catharine—born Aug. 26, bapt. Oct. 29, by Rev. William 
Elling; of Frederick and Margaret Dominam Dutil Rosencranz. 
Sponsors—(Rev.) William Elling and Susanna Withy. 

Denabre, Mary Zoe—born Oct. 24, bapt. Nov. 4, By same; of John 
Baptist and Catharine Louvel Denabre. Sponsors—Thomas Charles 
Louvel and Mary Frances Blanc. 


Baptised by Rev. Adam Britt, S. J. 


Reoss, John Christian—born Oct. 4, bapt. Nov. 10, by Father Britt; 
of Joseph and Catharine Marksing Reoss. Sponsors—Michael 
Green and Christian Rey. 


Marriages in Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia—1796-1806. 
(Inscription on fly leaf of book.) 


Libellus. 
Matrimoniorum in Ecclesia Parochiali initorum ad SSmam Trinitatem 


Philadelphiae De Mense Octobri 1796. Per Johanem Nepomucenum 
Goetz ejusdem Ecclesiae Parochum, et Sacerd. Saecul. 


1790. 
Simms—Tomkins—Jan. 9, 1796, by Rev. William Elling ; Jacobus (James) 
Simms and Ally Tompkins. 
(Found among 1797—crowded in small space) 
F. X. Reuss. 


1796. 

De Seckendorf—Lechler, Oct. 28, 1796, by Rev. John Nepomucene Goetz 
—Gustave Anthony De Seckendorf, Liber Baro de Saxonia, and 
Mary Elizabeth Lechler, daughter of Adam Lechler. Witness— 
Jacob and Catharine Oellers—Mr. Krumbhar—Adam Lechler and 
wife. 

Puttner—Ollbrings. John Godfrey Puttner and Mary Elizabeth Ollbrings 
(widow of August Ollbrings) on Nov. 24, 1796, by Rev. John Nep. 
Goetz. Witness—Peter Borger. 


1797. 

Mayerhof—Was. Feb. 12, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Herman Henry 
Mayerhof and Catharine Elizabeth Was. Witness — Catharine 
Schzonson (Johnson) and Leonard Jansen—Mary Kar. 

Bartling—Somer. Jan. 20, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Emanuel Bartling 
(Prot) and Mary Magdalen Somer, widow. Witness—Adam and 
Margaret Premir—nec non Matre hujus Sponsa Sauerwald. 
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DeSmithes—Plouvinge de Genaine. Feb. 25, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. 
Charles Bartholomew DeSmithes, Dominus Capitaneus Hollandicus, 
and Mary Louisa Plouvinge de Genaine. Witness—John William 
Francke, Mary Frances, Mary. Catharine Plouvinge, Monica Augustin. 

Lanzer—Corneliusse. April 5, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Peter Lanzer and 
Anna Corneliusse—erat casus extraordinarius cum peregrinarentur 
in aliam Provinciam. Witness—Francis and Agnes Helferich. 

Gernon—Milliot. April 13, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Richard Germon, born 
in Burdigala, France, and Mary Anna Milliot, born in Valencia in 
Provincia olim vocala delphinatus in Gallia. Witness — Stephen 
Duponceau and Francis G. Deimling. 

Billon—Stollenwerck. May 12, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Charles Frederick 
Billon, native of Locle, Comte de Neuschatel and Jeanne Charlotte 
Stollenwerck, youngest daughter of Peter Hubert Stollenwerck 
Negotiant of Cap. Francois, San Domingo. Witness—Louis Mathey, 
John Champion, Alexander d’Autrechis and Aimé Branath. 

Beylle—Sevelinge. May 14, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Joseph Beylle, native 
of Savenagh and Mary Frances Sevelinge of Cap. Francois, St. 
Domingo. Witness— Simon Daucé, Alexis Ardy, L. Gaschet, J. 
Gonnel, Mazet Gonnel and Jean Bouchet. 

DeSaugiers—Deloz. June 14, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Mark Anthony 
DeSaugiers and Sophia Deloz, of San Domingo—Witness—Peter 
Chauveau, Nivel Bossée, Anthony Rodrigue, Peter Forris. 

Riegel—Billin. May 28, by Rev. J. N. Goetz. Anthony Riegel and 
Mary Ann Billin. Witness—N. Hartman and wife. 

Corneille—Morel. July 7, by Rev. William Elling. John Corneille and 
Mary Morel, nata Dutreuil. Witness—John Louis Pageot Desnou- 
tieres, Thomas Raymon St. Martin Souverbie, Louisa Corneille, 
Magdalen Corneille, John Bapt. Dutreuil, John Corneille and Mary 
Dutreuil Morel. 

Reis—Needler. Oct. 15, by Rev. William Elling. George Reis and 
Mary Needler. Witness—Peter and Johanna Frein and Adam 
Primer. 

Stolz—Diep. Oct. 29, by Rev. William Elling. William Stolz and 
Margaret Diep, nata Norbeck. Witness—Henry Schmit and Rebecca 
his wife, Christian Miller and Frederick Ingola. 

Degaalon—Raby. Dec. 9, by Rev. William Elling. Henry Degaalon 
est agricola conducto a Jacob Berthoud and Jeanne Raby. Witness 
—Jacob Berthoud and John Tarrascon. 

Waltman—Van Sellefond. Dec. 25, by Rev. William Elling. John 
George Waltman and Catharine Van Sellefond. 

(The signature reads “van Sillerolt”)—F. X. Reuss. 
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1798. 

Descuret—Anderson. Jan. 3, by Rev. William Elling. Maria Lucian 
Descuret and Sarah Matilda Anderson. Witness—Anthony Blondel 
and Samuel Robinson. 

Wolff—Ellmuth. Jan. 14, by Rev. William Elling. Jacob Wolff and 
Anna Ellmuth. Witness—Daniel Martin and Nicholas Gord. 

Handel—Cap; Jan. 17, by Rev. William Elling. John Handel and Mary 
Cap. Witness—John Cap—Comfort Cap Senet. 

Spickennagel—Shoefer ; by Rev. William Elling. William Spickennagel 
and Catharine Shoefer. Witness— Joseph Reus and Valentine 
Sherling. 

Pelain—Martin; June 1, by Rev. William Elling. Peter Pelain and 
Mary Claudine Martin, widow of Poiponies D’Arcée. Witness— 
Anthony Blondel and Augustine Bordeaux. 

Eichberger—Roen; July 1, by Rev. William Elling. Sebastian Eich- 
berger and Anna Roen. Witness—Isaac Stow, Catharine Klumberg, 
Christian Winnop, Anna Stow. 

Kort—Haarig; July 31, by Rev. William Elling. Nicholas Kort and 
Catharine Haarig. Witness—Peter Koch, Peter Emig, Jacob Harig 
(brother of the bride). 

Klascke—Eckel; Aug. 2, by Rev. William Elling. John Klascke and 
Catharine Eckel. Witness—Ferdinand and George Eckel. 

Henry Lenter & Victoria Antoinette; Aug. 7, by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness—Ambrose and John Michael. 

Durant—McMullen; Oct. 16, by Rev. William Elling. Jacob Durant 
and Sally McMullin. Witness—Abraham Sink and Martin Spilliard. 

Dupon—Leydier; Oct. 23, by Rev. William Elling. Peter Dupon and 
Louisa Henrietta Leydier. Witness—Victor Blanc and John Henry 
Roberjot. 

Erbes—Heim; Nov. 26, by Rev. William Elling. Frederick Erbes and 
Magdalen Heim. Witness—Nicholas Cort and Peter Emig. 

Bonneuil—Munier; Nov. 26, by Rev. William Elling. Peter Bonneuil 
and Frances Munier. Witness—John Jousse, Peter Moyé, Francis 
Xavier Reynaud and Peter Greffin. 

Abb—-Lechler; Dec. 13, by Rev. William Elling. Nicholas Abb and 
Elizabeth Lechler, widow of George Lechler. Witness — Adam 
Lechler and Jacob Oellers. 


1799. 

Cany—Higher; Jan. 6, 1799, by Rev. William Elling. Charles Cany 
and Mary Higher. Witness— George Lechler, Sr. and George 
Lechler Nepos. 

Shifmeyer—Weis; Feb. 14, by Rev. William Elling. Caspar Shifmeyer 
and Regina Weis (born Graus). Witness—John Schuzlein, Jacob 
Geller, Barbara Schuzlein—5th Street bet. Race and Vine Streets— 
near Black Spread Eagle. 
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Hillburn—Sery; May 12, by Rev. William Elling. Benjamin Hillburn 
and Eva Sery (Nata Mayer). Witness—Tobias Berret, George 
Berdault and Justina Horn. 

Geller—Mark; May 13, by Rev. William Elling. Jacob Geller and 
Catharine Mark. Witness—Caspar Shiffmayer and John Reichard. 

Happ—Sweinsberg; June —?, by Rev. William Elling. Christian 
Ludwig Happ, of Tubingen, and Mary Anna Sweinsberg, widow of 
William Jalbert. Witness—Peter Sunleiter, George Mark, Christian 
Vreda, John Sweinsberg and Henry Zimmerman. 

Engelbert Sardor—Humphreville; June 6, by Rev. William Elling. 
Leonard Engelbert and Amelia Humphreville. Witness — Joseph 
Blanc—Sardor—Mary Johnson—Parnell Earl—Adam Primer. 

John Christopher and Mary Catharine; July 13, by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness—Joseph Sadigue and Digue Richaud. 

Breniker—Westhover; July 16, by Rev. William Elling. Frederick 
Breniker, born at Meinardshagen, Maroe Brandenburg, and Margaret 
Westhover born at Reimscheidi, lower Palatinate. Witness—Abra- 
ham Frederick and Joseph Yoha. 

Pie—Chaffou; August 4, by Rev. William Elling. Francis Pie and Mary 
Chaffou. Witness—Dumoudy. 

McDewel—Pranger ; Aug. 22, by Rev. William Elling. James McDewel 
and Barbara Catharine Pranger. Witness—John William. 

Defiliers—Buttner; Aug. 29, by Rev. William Elling. John Defiliers 
and Mary Elizabeth Buttner. Wiéitness—Christian Blumner—George 
Schwarz. 

Brown—Walter; Sept. 10, by Rev. William Elling. John Brown and 
Susan Walter. Witness—John Roes and Jacob Gladen. 

Kennedy—Cullowen; Oct. 31, by Rev. William Elling. John Kennedy 
and Widow Collowen, born Sally Primer. Witness — Richard 
Cullowen and John Allen. 

Regimenter—Heiny; July 14, by Rev. Peter Helbron, Pastor pro tem. 
Peter Regimenter and Mary Heiny. Witness— Joseph Human 
(Homan) and Joseph Regimenter—Anthony Regimenter—Francis 
Regimenter. 

Testes Jurati coram me 
William Elling—curate at Holy Trinity. 


1800. 


Cortush—Lazer; Feb. 20, 1800, by Rev. William Elling. Frederick 
Cortush and Catharine Lazar. Witness— Conrad Sticker and 
Anthony Winckler. 

Paul—Hartman; Jan. —?, by Rev. William Elling. George Joseph Paul 
and Mary Ann Hartman. Witness—William Bastian and John Smit. 

Kohlen—Gillert; Jan. 23, by Rev. William Elling. Anthony Kohlen, 
born in Kirchensweiler, inditione Juliacensi, and Catharine Gellert. 
Witness—William Spickennagel—Peter Nonaker and James Etirs. 
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Blin—Fourth; March 8, by Rev. William Elling. Bartholomew Blin 
and Susan Fourth. Witness—John Tomaseti and John Fourth. 
Jean Francis and Elizabeth (negroes) March 15, by Rev. William 

Elling. Witness—Louis Roset and Henry Lentor. 

John Mathew and Mary Catharine (negroes) by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness—Henry Victor and Duc Richard. 

Johnson—Horn; Apr. 13, by Rev. William Elling. Charles Johnson and 
Sally Horn. Witness—Jacob Oellers—George Horn and Joseph 
Schneider. 

Jacob—Ladshom; April. 22, by Rev. William Elling. Pierre Jacob and 
Cornelia Ladshom. Witness—Peter Roberts, Louisa LaBroussen, 
Christina Lacombe and Mary Bonheur, Anna Winter and Henrietta 
Vesset. 

Sheffler—Seybert; Apr. 27, by Rev. William Elling. Bernard Sheffler 
and Margaret Seybert. Wiéitness—Michael Shindler and Mary Beady. 

Youman—Primer; Apr. 28, by Rev. William Elling. James Youman 
and Elizabeth Primer. Witness—Joseph Reiser, Anthony Batey, 
Jacob Lies, Adam Primer, Johanna Lies, Jacob Primer, Jr. 

Rui—Kettin; May 26, by Rev. William Elling. Michael Ruf and 
Catharine Kettin. Witness—Adam Bugly and Frederick Albrecht. 

Dazguey—Wilson; July 21, by Rev. William Elling. Peter Darguey 
and Martha Wilson. Witness—Moses Gradis, Jacques Garbel, Simon 
Philipson, Joseph Philipson, Elizabeth Heyl, Elizabeth Clansford. 

Dombroeck—Schneider; Oct. 14, by Rev. William Elling. Maturinus 
Mouller and Susan Schneider. Witness—Francis Engel, John 
Watson, Augustine Haugnel, John Troubat, John Baptist LeBlanche, 
Sarah Watson, Mary Wilson. 

Peter Louis and Mary Johanna; Dec. 1, by Rev. William Elling. Wit- 
ness—Louisa Rosatte, Digue Crijal, Mary Crijal, Peter Louis. 


Sor. 


Kohl—Opperman; Jan. 11, 1801, by Rev. William Elling. Anthony 
Kohl and Elizabeth Opperman. (Signature reads “ Cole”.) 

Jean Jaque and Mary Anna; Jan. 18, by Rev. William Elling. Witness 
—Louis Oisett, Jacques Clin and Marinette. 

Louis and Rosette; Jan. 27, by Rev. William Elling. Witness—Louis 
Ambrose, Michael L’Abbati, John Francis, Jean Charles. 

Jean Louis and Ellen; Feb. 9, by Rey. William Elling. Witness—Peter 
and Francis. 

Thomasetti—Cooker ; Mar. 26, by Rev. William Elling. John Thomasetti 
and Catharine Cooker. Witness— George Barman, Mary Anna 
Fielding. 

Berman—Fielding; Apr. 5, by Rev. William Elling. George Berman 
and Mary Ann Fielding. Witness— John Thomasetti and John 
Joanetti. 
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Navare—Salome; Peter Navare and Felicita Salome; Apr. 20, by Rev. 
William Elling. Witness—John Baptist Pierson and Mary Cornude. 


Viduam... Pierre Navarre et Boulanger, et bon garcon homme indus- 
trieux, come nusse son epouse Felicitas. 


Ardouin—Walker ; Apr. 18, by Rev. William Elling. Peter Ardouin and 
Mary Elizabeth Walker. Witness—John William Foussat, John 
Francis Dumas. 

(Mercator—Arch St. next door to the Presbyterian Church. ) 

Laurent—Perain; May 24, by Rev. William Elling. John Baptist Laurent 
and Elizabeth Perain—nata Powel. Witness—Jacob Oellers, John 
Lacombe, Francis Pedel. (Elizabeth Perain se Separavit a John 
Bapt. Laurent quia alia foemina matrimonio junctus fuit.) 

Blanc—Benet; (Bennett) June 15, by Rev. Wm. Elling. Joseph Blanc 
and Haddy Bennett. Witness—Adam Primer, Petto Brian, Anna 
Borsho. In Praesentia istoru testium Hetty Bennett a mi inter- 
rogata deposuit quo esset oetatis Octodecim annoru, et quod cum 
consensu suora parentum matrimoniu iniret idipsu asseruit sponsus 
Joseph Blanc ad confirmationem hart depositionu subscripserut Sua 
nomina Josephus Blanc et Hetty Benet ad confirmationem horu ego 
quoque Parochus, etc. 

John Baptist St. Cir Athanasius and Mary Celestine; Aug. 11, by Rev. 
William Elling. Witness—Victor Baptist—Ambrose—John Bapt. 
Fortuné, Mary Mariton—Margaret Sanite Baptist. 

Viau—Mary Sophia; Aug. 19, by Rey. William Elling. John Baptist 
Viau and Mary Sophia. Witness—Jean Francois—Jean Bapt. Viau, 
Pierre Roulin, Elizabeth. 

Pierre Alexander—Esther Elizabeth; Aug. 20, by Rev. William Elling. 

‘ Witness—Ambrose—Victor Baptist—Remi Baptist—Sylvia Valer. 

Emanuel Joseph—Rebecca Martin; Oct. 18, by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness—Adam Primer and Jacob Lies. 

Jean Simon—Margaret; Nov. 7, by Rev. William Elling. Witness— 
Digue Richard and Mary Josephine. 

Pecholier—Maine; Noy. 12, by Rev. William Elling. Ferdinand William 
Pecholier of the parish of S. Lizie de Lion and Johanna Josephine 
Maine of the parish of SS. Michael and Martin, D’Ainay de Lion. 

Witness—(only signatures ) 

B. Maney (sic) G. Pechjolier (sic) 
Alex. D’Autrechi L. Lacombe 
Philip N. Duquet 


1802. 

Hill—Marx; Feb. 17, 1802, by Rev. Wm. Elling. Christian Hill born 
in Strasburg, in Germany and Christiana Marx, born in the colony 
of Agrippina on the Rhine. Witness—William Ernest Teme, born 
in Hungary, Henry Keil, born at Frankfort on The Main. 
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Lanzinger—Riefs; Feb. 23, by Rev. William Elling. Nicholas Lanzinger 
and Mary Riefs. Witness—Philip Strunk and Catharine Lanzinger. 

Handel—Reimer; Mar. 2, by Rey. William Elling. John Handel and 
Eva Reimer (widow of David Dannenberg). Witness—Gottlieb 
Boehm, Elizabeth Lehman. 

Francis and Mary Frances; May 23, by Rev. William Elling. Witness 
—Louis Ambrose, Louis Crispin, Jean Francis, Mary Louisa 
Catharine, Mary Rose & Mary Jeanne. 

Dutreil—Hill; June 9, by Rev. William Elling. Francis Dutreil and 
Peggy Hill. Witness—John Apau and Allie Beauine. 

(Mulatos—live with Mercatore Cropley Rose 3 Street near corner of 
Chestnut, between Market and Chestnut.) 

John Baptist & Mary Lucille; June 20, by Rev. William Elling. Wit- 
ness—Jean Baptist and Mary Rose. 

Charles Joseph and Mary Josephine; July 7, by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness—Jean Michael and Johanna Simon. 

Fisher—Conrad; July 18, by Rev. William Elling; Hanson Fisher and 
Salome Catharine Conrad. Witness—Jeremiah Vaughan and Mathias 
Jacobs. 

Dar—Borges; Aug. 10, by Rev. William Elling. Jacob Dar and Mar- 
garet Borges. Witness—Anna Broady and Sarah Maghar. 

Ambre testantur quod Margaret Borges sit vidua, et a morte sui primi 
mariti Lempen vidua fuerit, hance depositionem veram esse testes ipsamet 
propria manus Subscriptione confirmant. 

Martin—Dupré; Aug. 11, by Rev. William Elling. William Martin and 
Eulalie Dupré. Witness—Thomas Milly and Pierre Ducoing. 

Mercier—Berthelon; Aug. 14, by Rev. William Elling. John Baptist 
Mercier and Claudina Berthelon. Witness—Adam Primer—Mary 
Monnigon veuve of Leonard Madelaine. 

Regimenter—Honicker. Sept. 6, by Rev. William Elling. Francis 
Regimenter and Catharine Honicker. Witness—Anthony and FEliza- 
beth Regimenter. 

Houard—Gatier; Aug. 18, by Rev. William Elling. Louis Houard and 
Mary Louisa Gatier. Witness— John Simon Chaudron, Louis 
Francis, Morin Duval, Michael Joseph Le Poivre. 

Dieffenbach—Shlehardt; Aug. 22, by Rev. William Elling. John Leonard 
Dieffenbach, born at Fulda, in 1771, and Mary Shlehardt, widow. 
Witness—Anthony Ruffner and Adolph. 

John Victor and St. Barbara; Set. (date broken away) by Rev. William 
Elling. Witness—John Michel, Louis Joseph, Jean Vion, Jean 
Pierre, Pierre Malbras, Rose and Adelaide. 

Wallbach—Harber (Harper); Sept. (date broken away) by Rev. Wil- 
liam Elling. John Wallbach and Mary Harber (Harper). Witness 
—Henry and Susan Harper (parents of the bride). 
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John Louis and Bibiana; Oct. —?, by Rev. William Elling. Witness— 
St. Cire Athanase, Louis Ambrose, Catharine, Mary Sophia, Point 
de jour. 

Jean Pierre and Danamides; Oct. 5, by Rev. William Elling. Witness 
—Peter Nicolas and Mary Claire. 

Mercier—Summers ; Nov. —?, by Rev. William Elling. Charles Mercier 
and Rebecca Summers. Witness— John Summers and Johanneta 
Mercier. 

Timothy Zephir and Mary Josephine; Nov. 8, by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness — Louis Ambrose, Evaristus Germain, Louisa Chertrun, 
Charlotte Michel, Alzire. 

Romain—Lawrence; Noy. 16, by Rev. William Elling. John Romain 
and Jeanne Lawrence. Witness—Louis Ambrose, Timothy Zephyr, 
John Walton, Mary Josephine Timote, Mary Martha Marton, Char- 
lotte Michel, Mary Jeanne Alzir and Mary Martha Rosalie. 

Pienvel—Renaud; Nov. 17, by Rev. William Elling. Anthony Amand 
Pienvel (father of Peter Martin Pienvel) and Mary Hilaria Eleanora 
Renaud, widow of Lavit. Witness—Jacob Julien Robert Malenfant, 
John Baptist Brugeille, John Lacave. 

John Lawrence and Mary Louisa; Dec. 6, by Rev. William Elling. Wit- 
ness—Louis Joseph, John Michel, John Caesar, Mary Louisa, Mary 
Rose, Mary Antoinette. 

1803. 

Mathieu—Rouse; Jan. 13, by Rev. William Elling. Amand Mathieu and 
Angelica Rouse. Witness—John Rouse, Jaque Gazier, Pierre 
Navarre, Francis Savois and Isaac Paxton. 

Michael and Mary Josephine; Jan. 13, by Rev. William Elling. Witness 
—DiCrischal, Evarist Germain, John Henry, Mary Anne DiCrischal 
and Mary Andreas. 

Toussint William and Mary Rose; Jan. 22, by Rev. William Elling. 
Witness—Louis Ambrose and Anthony Laurent. 

Lambert—Ferguson; Feb. 8, by Rev. William Elling. Peter Lambert 
and Rachel Ferguson. Witness—Michael Schindler, Charles More, 
William Lescure and John Ferguson. 

Jean Julien and Mary Claire; Feb. 15, by Rev. William Elling. Wit- 
ness—Henry Husson and Leon. 

Meda Eliot and Luison; Apr. 3, by Rev. William Elling. Witness— 
Silvain Valair, Jean Baptiste Fortune, Voisier Chardone, Stephen 
Gouarde and Eleanor Louisa. 

Haag—Gipson (Gibson); Apr. 11, by Rey. William Elling. Adam 
Haag and Mary Gipson. Witness—Henry Burcard and Hannah 
Davis. 
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A STATISTICAL SURVEY OF THE CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES—1841 * 


BY SISTER M. LUCIDA SAVAGE, PH.D. 


Two subjects were suggested for the November meeting 
of the St. Louis Historical Society, Father St. Cyr, and Ste. 
Genevieve, with special reference to its schools. The desired 
material on the former was not forthcoming; and while in- 
formation gleaned about the schools of Ste. Genevieve was 
scattered and fragmentary, the available material on other 
phases of the history of that romantic city is so abundant, 
that the writer despaired of being able to organize it satis- 
factorily along any line in the time at her disposal. She 
therefore took advantage of the latitude given by the Right 
Reverend Chairman to “ write anything,’ and turned to the 
less interesting and wholly unromantic topic of statistics. 

The year 1841 was chosen because of its special signifi- 
cance in the history of the St. Louis Diocese, when, its forma- 
tive years well over, it began a period of remarkable develop- 
ment under a new regime. A cursory view of the church in 


* Read at the November, 1926, meeting of the St. Louis Catholic His- 
torical Society. 
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the entire country will place in proper perspective its most 
extensive diocese, on the western borderland of civilization, 
with the problems of race, language and boundaries which 
confronted the young and scholarly administrator, Peter 
Richard Kenrick. 

These statistics are based mainly on “ The Metropolitan 
Catholic Almanac” for 1841, which interesting little publi- 
cation, quite unlike its voluminous successor, the Church 
Directory, was the medium for conveying to the Catholic 
reading public much valuable information. Its purpose, as 
expressed in the volume under consideration, was “to be a 
faithful expositor of the state of religion in this country,” 
and also “to give out such ecclesiastical intelligence, either 
foreign or domestic, as would be interesting to the com- 
munity at large.” Accounts of missionary labors, and well 
written memoirs and biographical sketches interspersed 
among articles of a more religious nature, contribute to make 
those small yearly volumes of great interest to the student 
of American church history. 

In collecting statistics, the editor evidently experienced 
difficulties similar to those met with by compilers of the 
present day—the reluctance to express oneself and one’s 
achievement in terms of Arabic notation being universal 
enough to constitute “the touch of nature that makes the 
whole world kin.” He throws out the timely suggestion that 
“the advancement of religion would appear much more con- 
spicuously and correctly, . . . were the accounts forwarded 
of a more detailed character. ‘Some of them,” he continues, 
“are full and satisfactory, but many are very deficient, 
particularly in relation to the condition of ecclesiastical, 
classical and charitable institutions.”’ 

Frankly admitting that, since precise data are lacking, the 
number may not be absolutely correct, he estimates the Cath- 
olic population of the United States in 1841 at 1,300,000. 
This is based on a computation made by Bishop England 
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in 1839, who placed the number at 1,200,000, the added 
100,000 being the approximate increase during three years, 
through immigration and conversions. One Archbishop and 
sixteen Bishops administered the affairs of 17 dioceses, the 
latest erected being those of Dubuque, Nashville and Natchez 
in 1837. The clergy, diocesan and regular, numbered 545, 
the churches and chapels, including those under construction, 
539. From these were attended 394 outlying stations with- 
out resident clergy. The spiritual future of the country was 
being provided for in 14 ecclesiastical seminaries, with 144 
clerical students. These seminaries were distributed as fol- 
lows: four in Baltimore, two in St. Louis, and one each 
in Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati, Vincennes, Bards- 
town, Nashville, New Orleans and Charleston. Nashville 
registered in its small theological school two students, while 
Vincennes and New Orleans each had 9, New York 14, 
Philadelphia 22, St. Louis 30, and Baltimore 52. 

Seven different orders of regular clergy were included in 
the above total: Jesuits, Sulpitians, Augustinians, Lazarists, 
Redemptorists, Dominicans and Eudists. These last with 
the Sulpitians were engaged mainly in seminary work, the 
former in Vincennes and the latter in Baltimore. Many 
members of the other orders with the exception of the Re- 
demptorists, who had parishes in Pittsburg, Baltimore, and 
Rochester, were employed in the 24 literary institutions that 
were widely distributed over the country, and were training 
1593 young men in religion and citizenship. 

The religious institutes of women numbered 13, including 
one community of colored Sisters with a school for negro 
girls in Baltimore. The most numerous of these Sister- 
hoods, both in point of membership and houses under their 
care, were the Sisters of Charity of Emmitsburg, who had 
schools, hospitals and asylums in Maryland, New York, 
Delaware, Pennsylvania, Virginia, District of Columbia, 
Massachusetts, Ohio and Missouri. Academies for girls 
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numbered in all 49, with a total of 2782 pupils. There were 
72 charitable institutions, nearly all in charge of religious. 
The parish school, so large a part of the intellectual life of 
the Church at the present time, was still in its infancy. Day 
and free schools existed, however, in many places, either as 
adjuncts to the academy and boarding school, or in con- 
nection with orphanages, in which case they appear listed 
under the head of charitable institutions. 

That these conditions were eminently satisfactory, in view 
of fifty years of struggle on the part of the Church against 
bigotry and intolerance, is proved by the following extract 
from the pastoral addressed by the Bishops to their flocks on 
the occasion of the Fourth Provincial Council held at Balti- 
more in May 1840: 

“Permit us to congratulate you on the progress that has 
been made by the aid of the Most High, in our ecclesiastical 
provinces. .. . The number of our clergy has considerably 
increased, though not adequately to our needs. Our sem- 
inaries are enlarged; aided by the generosity of our flocks 
and of our benefactors, they are becoming daily better fitted 
for the education of our candidates for the priesthood. The 
religious houses, especially those of females, have been multi- 
plied. There are retreats, wherein many justly indulge their 
desire of frequent attendance on the Lord; in which the 
youthful mind is trained to industry, to science and to virtue; 
in which the orphan is cherished, protected and fitted to 
occupy a useful and honourable place in society.” 

A chronological treatment of these ecclesiastical provinces 
would probably be most logical, noting their development 
from the oldest to the newest in point of time; but as St. 
Louis, geographically, may now be included in the same 
category as its ambitious western neighbor and suffragan, 
which claims the unique distinction of being the city sur- 
rounded by the United States, it seems equally logical to 
proceed from the center to the rim of the great circle of 
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spiritual dominion, which, in the period in question, touched 
the Atlantic seaboard, the Great Lakes, the eastern slope of 
the Rockies and the Gulf ‘Coast. 

The diocese into which Bishop Kenrick was ushered in 
1841, and which, though consecrated its coadjutor, he was 
to administer alone, included a portion of Illinois, and the 
region now occupied by the States of Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and the unorganized terri- 
tory westward to the Rockies, occupied by the remnants of 
once powerful Indians nations. A memoir of Bishop Rosati, 
quoted in a sketch of St. Louis Diocese by F. A. Thornton, 
gives the number of Catholics in his diocese as 70,000 in a 
total population of half a milliom. But, as this memoir 
was written before the erection of the see of Dubuque, which 
took from St. Louis, Iowa, Minnesota and the Dakotas, the 
figure was probably considerably lower at the period under 
survey. 

Father De Smet, writing from among the Pottowatomi in 
1838, estimates the number of natives in Indian Territory 
alone at 100,000, eight hundred of whom were Catholics, 
located in three villages, which were under the direction of 
Jesuit Fathers from St. Louis. At a distance of three days’ 
journey from these, and lying within the boundaries of the 
great diocese, were, according to the same intrepid mission- 
ary, the hunting grounds of the Panis Loup, a tribe number- 
ing 10,000, whose worship of the Great Spirit demanded 
human sacrifice, and whose victims were tortured in a most 
barbarous manner. 

Viewing the crowed cities of the West, the great churches 
and cathedrals built by the Catholic population that, in a little 
more than three quarters of a century, filled the plains, and 
reached over the mountains to the ocean, one may realize 
without any stretch of the imagination, how rapidly the 
course of empire—even spiritual empire—takes its way west- 
ward; but it was a formidable task of organization and 
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government that confronted the youthful prelate, fresh from 
one of the oldest of the eastern dioceses, where he had filled 
with distinction the offices of pastor of the Cathedral, presi- 
dent of the seminary, and Vicar-General of a see with an 
estimated Catholic population of 100,000 souls. 

Belonging to the St. Louis Diocese were 65 churches and 
chapels, with 73 priests, 50 of whom, according to Lucas, 
were in the active ministry. The remaining 23 are listed as 
“otherwise employed.” Since, besides the two ecclesiastical 
seminaries, St. Mary’s at the Barrens, and the Jesuit 
Novitiate at Florissant, there were three colleges for young 
men, St. Louis University, St. Vincent's Academy, Cape 
Girardeau, and St. Mary’s, Perry County, the number is 
comparatively small of those evidently engaged in teaching. 
The above number of priests is slightly lower than that given 
by Rosati in his memoir of a few years earlier, when he 
writes: “‘ At the present time, there are 77 priests, 25 of 
whom belong to the Congregation of the Mission, 23 are 
Jesuits, and the rest are secular clergymen of different 
nations, French, Italian, Germans, Belgians and Irish.” 

The question of language was one that called for ad- 
justment in the earlier days of Bishop Rosati’s regime, the 
influx of German and English speaking people necessitating 
sermons and instructions in other than the original French 
vernacular of the city and largely of the diocese. Accord- 
ing to the statistics of 1841, three parishes only made use 
exclusively of French, and three of German. In four, the 
three languages, French, German and English, alternated; in 
eight, English and French; and in seven English and German. 

In a comparative view of the 17 dioceses, St. Louis, ninth 
in age, ranked first in the number of clergy, followed by 
Baltimore with 69, New York with 66, and Philadelphia with 
59. ‘Bardstown and New Orleans, with 51 and 50 respec- 
tively, were reaching up to their northern neighbors; while 
the most poorly equipped were Richmond, Nashville and 
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Natchez. St. Louis stood third in the number of churches, 
being outranked by New York with 91, and Baltimore with 
68. In three literary institutions for young men, as colleges 
and academies were then called, St. Louis with 320 students, 
again ranked second to Baltimore, which registered 633 in 
five; and it found a close rival in Bardstown, in whose three 
literary institutions 300 young men were keeping up the 
classical traditions of the old southern city. 

The number of academies for girls in the diocese is given 
as 10, with 78 religious women. ‘These were Sisters of the 
Sacred Heart, of Loretto, of Charity, of St. Joseph and of 
the Visitation, with a total of 650 pupils. The figures given 
in the Rosati memoir are “ about 120 nuns, with 690 girls, 
of whom 241 are boarders, 70 orphans, and 379 day 
scholars.” 

We have referred briefly to the parochial schools, which, 
from the first establishment of the Church in the United 
States, presented a serious problem, chiefly financial, but 
aggravated by a dearth of teachers. Right Reverend Doctor 
Turner, in an article on this subject in the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, refers to the pastoral letter addressed to the Catholics 
of the country in 1792 by Bishop Carroll, who, after calling 
attention to the necessity of schools for the young, expresses 
the hope that “the graduates of the newly founded College 
of Georgetown would, on returning to their homes, be able 
to instruct and guide others in local schools.” 

In the early years of the 19th century, attempts were made 
to obtain state aid, in Detroit by Father Richard; by the 
Catholics in Lowell, Massachusetts; and in New York. 
Father Richard failed; Lowell secured a small appropriation 
for a while; two parishes in New York were successful in 
obtaining assistance for several years prior to 1824, when 
it was withdrawn. In 1840, a petition by the Catholics of 
New York for a share of the public school funds was re- 
jected by the Common ‘Ccuncil, and again by the Legislature, 
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when, despite the efforts of Archbishop Hughes, bigotry was 
triumphant. It was in 1840, that, quoting Bishop Turner: 
“Catholics set to work to build up at tremendous cost, a 
system of parochial schools, unsupported by the State.” 

In 1841, 3000 children were being taught in the free and 
day schools of New York; and eight schools were in opera- 
tion in the Diocese of Detroit, where, in the city itself, the 
basement of the Cathedral furnish class-room space for 
various groups divided according to nationality into French, 
German and English, and numbering 630 children. 

A notable example of social service was given by Trinity 
Parish, Detroit, whose congregation, in addition to main- 
taining its own school, clothed and educated 16 orphans. 
Separate schools for boys and girls were conducted in Vin- 
cennes, Mobile and Charleston, in the two last under the 
supervision of their respective Bishops. 

In his interesting history of the early years of St. Louis 
University, Reverend Father Garrigan, S.J., is authority for 
the statement that “in 1838, there were only two parochial 
schools in the diocese of St. Louis, one at St. Charles for 
boys, which was taught by Brother Michael Hoey, S.J., and 
the other at Florissant, also for boys, which was conducted 
by Brother Cornelius O’Leary, S.J.” 

Three others had been added to that number in 1841, one 
at Old Mines, Missouri, another at La Salle, Illinois, and a 
third at Cahokia, Ilinois, the two last under the supervision 
respectively of Reverend Blasius Raho and Reverend Regis 
Loisel. The first parish school for girls in the diocese of 
St. Louis, St. Vincent’s School, in St. Xavier’s Parish, taught 
by the Sisters of Charity, was not opened until May 1843. 
In the meantime, at ‘Carondelet, under the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, there was a free village school for boys and girls, 
commenced in 1839 and continuing until 1851. This, how- 
ever, though the majority of its pupils were Catholics, could 
hardly be ranked as a parish school, since it was under the 
Town Council and supported by the trustees. 
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The whole educational scheme of the first half of the 
roth century presents many contrasts to that of the present 
day; and the catalogues issued by the academies of both 
men and women in 1841 are interesting per se and from a 
comparative point of view. In the absence of that nonde- 
script publication and bane of local advertisers, the Year 
Book under various fancy titles and covers, the prospectus 
was almost the only means of getting the ‘‘ Literary Institu- 
tion” before the public, and in the pages of the Metropolitan, 
it received wide circulation. From the studies outlined, we 
note that the classics formed the basis of the regular course 
in schools for boys, and there are few, if any, electives. 
In general, Latin, Greek, English, or Rhetoric, Mathematics 
and Philosophy were required for an A.B. degree; while the 
M.A. called for a longer period of time, and the study of 
higher branches of Mathematics and Philosophy. A large 
number of schools required their graduates to be well ac- 
quainted with French, and a few included Hebrew in their 
classics. Much attention was given to modern languages, 
and optional courses were offered in German, Italian, Spanish 
and Portuguese. The prevalence of foreign tongues in some 
sections is emphasized by the announcement from St. 
Gabriel's, Vincennes, founded in 1839 by Bishop Bruté: 
“ As the English language must necessarily be the foundation 
of a thoroughly practical, American education, particular at- 
tention is paid to that study in all its branches.” The school 
term was long, continuing from September 1 to July 15, or 
from October 1 to the middle of August. The ordinary 
expenses rarely exceeded $200 per annum, which might be 
increased ad libitem by the “extras” of music, drawing, 
dancing and fencing; and a curb was put to the indulgence of 
any extravagant tastes by limiting the weekly allowance 
to $.12%4 or $.25. ‘Creature comforts evidently yielded to 
the higher amenities of life in a conventional era, when the 
attractions of one’s Alma Mater could be set forth in such 


‘ 
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choice descriptive phrasing as “ embosomed in woods, far 
removed from the distractions and moral dangers of a city,” 
or “ supplied with purest water gushing from a rock; ” when 
a youth entering on his college career was neither a “froshie” 
nor a freshman, but, in the phraseology of a Massachusetts 
prospectus, “a young gentleman more advanced in life” 
than his small brother of 8 or 9 years, who was admitted as a 
boarder to the same institution. “A site in the western 
suburb of the city, airy and salubrious,” was called by St. 
Louis University at Ninth and Washington Streets; and St. 
Mary’s, Perry County, offered as an attraction “a succes- 
sion of courses in pleasing variety.” These two, the most 
western institutions for young men, are the only ones listed 
as presenting a choice between classical and mercantile 
courses. 

In the curricula of girls’ academies, the absence of any 
classical requirement is notable. The following may be 
taken as an illustration of the course almost uniformly given 
in classes beyond the elementary grades; “ English and 
French Composition, Sacred and Profane History, Ancient 
and Modern Chronology, Mythology, Poetical Composition, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, and the Use of Maps and Globes.” 
The womanly accomplishment of plain and ornamental 
needlework was never omitted; and ‘“ extras’ embraced 
music on numerous instruments, together with art and many 
varieties of artistic workmanship long since forgotten. A 
facetious writer in the America several years ago referred to 
the typical academy catalogue as an “‘ Arabian document,”’ 
the implication being that much appears therein merely as an 
embellishment to the printed page. A technical dictionary 
might enlighten us on the cryptic item, “ japanning and 
mezzotinto,” appearing in the column of extras during the 
early days of the “splendid, idle forties;” but the fossil 
remains of shell, bead, leather and wax work, gathering dust 
in out-of-the-way corners of our own convents and dating 
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from the same period, are ocular evidence that the course in 
parlor ornamentation was no myth. 

The minute regulations regarding uniforms worn in both 
classes of academies, are indications that love of dress, in 
man or woman, “ has all seasons for its own.” The young 
boarding school miss from Ohio, in “black dress, white 
apron and cape, and sunbonnet trimmed with blue ribbons,” 
must have seemed quite a modern Priscilla beside her 
sprightly sisters from farther west and south, who revelled 
in “pink, white or blue frocks,” with floating ribbons of 
contrasting shades. A probable concession to the warm 
southern nature and its love of color was made by St. 
Michael’s Academy, Acadia, Louisiana, where Madam 
Aloysia Hardy was superior. It required of each pupil for 
holiday attire, “a red cotton dress, trimmed with black velvet 
eight inches wide, with cap of the same, and a black ribbon 
belt.” As part of this colorful wardrobe, “13 capes, one 
of cloth or fur,” and the others of linen or cotton, may have 
been less an extravagance than a challenge thrown to the 
unlucky number. Environment was no doubt the influenc- 
ing factor in schools of the same locality that made “a 
mosquito net, 3 yards high, with ceiling 6 feet by 2,” a 
necessary part of the boarder’s outfit. 

While the young girl of the family smoothed out her 
ribbons preparatory to her departure for some hall of learn- 
ing, her dignified elder brother, bent on a similar quest, folded 
into his travelling portmanteau his uniform of blue, with 
silk waist-coat of black or buff; and with this, for public 
occasions in summer, a suit of immaculate white duck, its 
coat of “superfine blue cloth” adorned with black velvet 
collar and plain brass buttons. In lieu of golf clubs, boxing 
gloves or mask, he probably carried with him his fencing 
paraphernalia and dancing slippers. As the “ gym”’ seems 
to have been an unknown quantity, or not prominent enough 
for a place on the advertiser’s page, and exercise was con- 
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sidered most necessary for the health of mind and body, it is 
to be presumed that the fencing bout was frequently in- 
dulged in, and Terpsichore cultivated in a diversity of ancient 
modes sufficient to delight the heart of a twentieth-century 
financier. Fancy conjures up a scene from those bygone 
days, when the small talk of a college hall or campus must 
have been flavored with aphorisms of Horace or epigrams 
of Martial, teasing to the interpretative faculties of even the 
Varsity4Breeze’s editorial staff. To us, victims of a too 
rapidly advancing civilization, the combination of silk waist- 
coats, steel blades, and the stately minuet are strongly sugges- 
tive of the days “ when knighthood was in flower.” 

Champions of truth, honor, virtue and patriotism were 
formed in those schools of long ago, when the spirit of the 
crusader was needed to defend the fair name of religion 
against the attacks of hatred and intolerance; and the elo- 
quence which, on the annual recurrence of Commencement 
Day, commanded “the applause of listening multitudes ” 
was not wanting to Church or country for defence in its hour 
of need. The wave of bigotry that was to sweep southward 
and westward in 1854, was confined largely to the eastern 
states in 1841, and its influence was being counteracted by the 
weekly publications, the Catholic Telegraph and Der 
Wahrhetts Freund of Cincinnati, The Catholic Herald of 
Philadelphia, The Catholic Advocate of Bardstown, the New 
York Catholic Register, and the first Catholic journal in the 
United States, the Miscellany of Charleston, for which, to 
quote the words of his biographer, Bishop England composed 
“ those brilliant articles which charmed alike the most fastidi- 
ous Catholic and Protestant circles.” These weekly jour- 
nals were followed within the next three years by nine others, 
among them the first western Catholic publication, The 
Catholic Cabinet, published monthly in St. Louis. 

There is philosophy in words; some maintain that there 
is luck in numbers, especially if these be odd. Enthusiastic 
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mathematicians at the recent conference of the Association 
for the Advancement of Science were credited with infusing 
into graph and formula the fascination which we associate 
with poetry and art; Lewis Carroll evolved from his mathe- 
matical brain the most delightful phantasy in English; but 
whoever would clothe the dry bones of statistics with living 
tissue, must be gifted with more than Wordsworth’s power 
of investing common things with charm. He must read in 
numbers a connotation of the minds and movements of the 
period summarized. If the present paper has failed of its 
purpose, the fault is not to be attributed to the year of grace 
1841, stirred, as it was, with strong currents setting west- 
ward, and instinct with the forces that make for mastery. 
“There were giants in those days”’ of missionary activity 
and its concomitant, great personal sacrifice—giants on 
whose shoulders rested the burden of organizing and govern- 
ing the rapidly growing Church, and directing its activities 
along lines of greater development. When the prelate of 
St. Louis started on the way to his western diocese, he had 
among his illustrious contemporaries in the episcopate the 
noted convert, fifth Archbishop of Baltimore, Samuel 
Eccleston; John Hughes, powerful leader of the Church in 
New York; his own well-loved brother, Bishop Kenrick of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore; Bishops Fenwick of Boston, 
Loras of Dubuque, Flaget of Bardstown, Portier of Mobile, 
and Purcell of Cincinnati. The distinguished Bishop of 
Charleston, John England, was returning from Europe, 
broken in health, to face a long ordeal of suffering which 
culminated in his death in April of the following year. In 
the wilds of Oregon, Father De Smet was winning many 
souls from heathendom; and in the ranks of the clergy else- 
where, serving in places of more or less obscurity, were 
Fathers McCloskey, Spalding, Timon, Carrell, Cretin, 
Baraga, Henni, Odin, Lamy, Amat, and scores of others, 
working out the destinies traced for them in the inscrutable 
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designs of God. Who can measure the spiritual force con- 
tributed by each to the development of the Church in the 
United States into a mighty organization, which today en- 
compasses, 1n its 102 ecclesiastical divisions, the entire coun- 
try, and numbers approximately 22,000,000 souls? 


REPORT ON THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCH OF 
PHILADELPHIA MADE TO OUR HOLY FATHER 
POPE GREGORY XVI, JUNE 1, 1838 


BY FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, BISHOP OF ARATH AND 
COADJUTOR TO THE BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 


The Diocese of Philadelphia was erected by Pope Pius VII 
of revered memory in the year 1808. The Very Reverend 
Michael Egan, O.S.F., was consecrated (first) Bishop of 
the See in Baltimore in the month of November,’ 1810. 
Bishop Egan died in July (1814). The Very Reverend 
Mr. Henry Conwell succeeded Bishop Egan. He was con- 
secrated (in London) by Bishop Poynter [September 24, 
1820]. In 1830 I was appointed Coadjutor to Bishop Con- 
well with full power of administration in the Diocese. 

The Diocese embraces all the State of Pennsylvania with 
Delaware and the western part of New Jersey, a simple epis- 
copal charge subject to the Metropolitan Church of Balti- 
more. Philadelphia is the chief city. It has about two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. Pittsburg has forty thous- 
and, Harrisburg five thousand. But there (in Harrisburg) 
lives the Governor, and there the assembly of Legislators is 
held. Wilmington is the principal city of Delaware. In 
the whole diocese there are easily one hundred villages. 

1 The three bishops for Philadelphia, Boston and Bardstown were con- 
secrated in the following order: Egan in the Cathedral, Baltimore, 
October 28, 1810; Cheverus in the Cathedral, Baltimore, November 1, 
1810; Flaget at Fells Point, St. Patrick’s, November 4, 1810. Concanen 
had been consecrated in Rome, April 24, 1808. He died June 109, 1810. 

2 Space has been left for the year and the day of the month. The 
date is July 22. 
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The Cathedral Church has been to the present time St. 
Mary’s (in Philadelphia). But when the opportunity of- 
fered to remove to the new church of St. John the Evangelist, 
when title to the property was given to me with all inter- 
meddling of the Trustees removed, I have been living there 
(at St. John’s) since the beginning of the present year.* 
Three priests live with me, one of whom attends three 
churches (mission stations) outside the city, the other two 
take care of St. John’s. 

There are no parish churches in this diocese. Some of 
the churches however are organized somewhat after the 
manner of parish churches, that is, the six churches in this 
city, two in Pittsburg and about twenty throughout the 
diocese. The churches generally have not the necessary 
sacred vestments and other furnishings. There is no in- 
come but the regular yearly payments for the use of the 
seats. Most churches, particularily in the cities, have seats 
fixed which the faithful either buy or rent. In the country, 
in some places at least, there is another plan for the support 
of religion, that is, the money is collected by way of free 
offering of the faithful. 

There is not one monastery in the whole diocese. There 
is indeed in Philadelphia the church of St. Augustine, con- 
nected with this is the dwelling where one or two priests of 
the Order of St. Augustine live. But the house is not like 
a monastery, it is open to women. Two fathers of the 
Society of Jesus also live in the house that belongs to St. 
Joseph’s. But the church itself (St. Joseph’s), falling by 
reason of its age, was pulled down a few weeks ago. Three 
or four fathers of the same Society live near the church of 

8 Diary—January the eighth day—Returning from New York (where 
he assisted at the consecration of Bishop Hughes), I went to the church 
of St. John the Evangelist, intending to make my residence there for the 
future. The title to the property is in my hands, and the church itself 


belongs to my administration. — See Frenaye Sketch, June Recorps, 
PP. 132 et seq. 
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the Sacred Heart in a place called Conewago, where regular 
observance is maintained in better form. One (of the 
fathers) lives alone in a place called Goshenhoppen near the 
church of the Most Holy Sacrament. 

In Pittsburg there is a house of the Sisterhood of St. 
Clare, which is not occupied at this time. The Sisters of 
Charity, who follow the institute established by St. Vincent 
de Paul, have two houses, or two orphanages, in the city (of 
Philadelphia). Sixty boys in one house, sixty girls in the 
other are under their care. They (the Sisters of Charity) 
also teach the rudiments of letters in Pittsburg and in the 
town of Pottsville and near Conewago; in Philadelphia too 
they teach about four hundred boys and girls (all together ?). 

There is in Philadelphia a Seminary under the patronage 
of St. Charles Borromeo. Its student body numbers twelve 
or fourteen only. Until the present time they have had 
difficulties by reason of want of room; but now a house has 
been acquired which will accommodate easily fifty students.* 
The support of the Seminary is dependent solely upon the 
free offerings of the people. There is no fund from which 
the cost of the new building can be paid, an obligation of 
fully twenty thousand silver dollars or scutata.° 

We have no other pious foundations under any other title, 
though there are hospitals and colleges, a good number of 
them, which usually come under the control of non-Catholics, 
though their aim is the common welfare. 

Since I was raised to the episcopate I have hardly gone 
outside the limits of the diocese, except for a few days. 

I have traveled through the diocese every year, so that I am 
now making the tenth visitation. Three months are taken 


4 This refers to the Seminary building at the corner of Race and Eigh- 
teenth streets, occupied by the Seminary from January 1839 to September 
1871. 

5 facile viginti mille nummorum argenteorum seu scutatorum. 
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up generally in the qe visitation; but I cannot visit the 
whole diocese every year.” 

I myself administer the Sreunens of Orders. During 
the past year eleven were raised to the order of Priesthood. 
The Sacrament of Confirmation is given in every church 
that I visit during the year. 

Only once have I gathered the clergy in a Diocesan Synod.* 
That was to promulgate the decrees of the First Provincial 
Synod (of Baltimore, 1829). The reason is that I have 
no house to lodge the priests, then too the people would be 
without the support of the Sacraments for several weeks 
while the priests are assembling for the synod; they (the 
priests ) would have to take up the burden of a journey of two 
hundred, some of four hundred miles to come to this city. 
Pittsburg is four hundred and thirty miles from Philadelphia. 
I have judged it inexpedient to assemble a synod every year, 
particularily during the life time of the bishop of Philadel- 
phia. 1 was present at the Provincial Synod of Baltimore 
last year. 


6 cannot reach every place in the diocese every year. 


7 The first Synod is described in the Diary—1832—May the ninth day— 
Assembled in the Cathedral Church of Saint Mary, in accordance with 
letters of invitation which I had sent them, all the priests of this diocese 
with the following exceptions: The Rev. Paul Kohlman, S.J., and the 
Rey. Peter William Beschter, S.J., who could not come by reason of 
their great age and infirmity; and the Rev. Charles Bonaventure Maguire, 
of the Order of St. Francis, and the Rev. Demetrius A. Gallitzen, who 
were excused on account of their advanced years and failing health. 
The Rev. Terence McGirr and the Rey. John Fitzpatrick and Mr. 
Cummiskey (did not attend) as they have not now the care of souls. 
There was a spiritual retreat of three days in preparation for the open- 
ing of the Synod on the thirteenth of May. The Rey. John Cornelius 
Van der Braak confined to bed by illness could not attend. The Rey. 
Father Boniface Corvin, who had come to Philadelphia the eighth of 
May, requested permission to go to Georgetown College, where he had 
to attend to some affairs with his superior, expecting however to return 
in time for the Synod.—May the thirteenth day the Synod was opened 
and the fifteenth day of the same month its work was finished—The 
second Synod opened May 22, 1842; the third, October 3, 1847. 
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Every Sunday of the year and every feast day, with few 
exceptions, I myself preach the word of God. 

There is no fund here from (ecclesiastical) fines. Indeed 
no fines are collected in this diocese. No tax whatever is 
paid for ecclesiastical acts; but everything is done gratis. 

Almost nothing remains now to bar the free exercise of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Trustees indeed still exist in a 
few of the churches ; but they are not now meddling in affairs 
that belong to the Church. 

There is no work of piety for the Church of any great 
importance. But I insist chiefly upon this one point with the 
people and the clergy—that the Seminary now established 
may be built up strong and that it may grow. A charter 
with many privileges has been obtained for it from the Legis- 
lative Assembly (of the State). 

The Pastors, as they are called here—they who do the 
work of Parochi (of the Old World), reside within their 
parish limits. They keep records of Marriages and Bap- 
tisms, and conform to the law; though they are not all care- 
ful in accuracy in fulfilling this obligation. 

They (the Pastors or Rectors) need the help of other 
priests to administer the Sacraments to the people. In 
general however the more urgent needs of the people are not 
neglected. They (the Rectors) instruct their people every 
Sunday and also on the principal feasts of the year. 

They teach the children the rudiments of the Faith, or 
provide for such instruction by others. Beyond this how- 
ever the education of Christian youth is very much neglected. 
Generally indeed the bars (obices) to Christian education 
are of such a nature that the zeal of the priests can not 
remove them. 

The mission rectors, I think, offer the Sacrifice of the 
Mass for their people on Sunday and feasts of obligation. 
All who are promoted to clerical tonsure or the ecclesiastical 
orders are required to make a spiritual retreat of preparation 
in the Seminary. 
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The clerical dress in use in this diocese is a longer (coat), 
but it does not reach to the feet. It is of such a make as 
the customs of this country and conditions here permit; and 
the priests wearing that dress are easily distinguished from 
men of other callings. 

Conferences in Moral Theology are not held; for usually 
the priests live separated by great distances, so that they could 
not easily be assembled. Here in the city however, once the 
Seminary is well established, I hope that Conferences may 
be held. 

Generally the life of the secular clergy is without blame: 
the scandals that can arise by opposition to the exercise of 
episcopal authority have been removed or punished. 

As to the privileges of Regulars there is no dispute. But 
in reference to the house adjoining St. Augustine’s church 
and the church itself there is a problem, because it belongs 
by right to the Hermits of St. Augustine, and the dubium is 
whether a priest of that order even though by reason of 
criminal conduct he has been deprived of faculties and the 
care of souls, would be permitted to celebrate Mass in that 
church, despite the bishop’s prohibition. 

(A congregation) of pious women who follow the insti- 
tute of St. Clare resides in a house not far out from Pitts- 
burg. They are under the direction of the Reverend Father 
Nicholas Balleis, O.S.B. The Reverend James A. Stillinger 
is their director extraordinary to hear confessions three or 
four times in the year. 

The aspirants in the Seminary study the humanities, 
philosophy and theology. The Very Reverend Mr. Barron 
is in charge. Three other priests help in the teaching. 

The practice of piety is seen among the people and a build- 
ing up of moral life, though there are scandals too. From 
excess in drinking greater evils often arise with much harm 
to souls. 


8 Non tamen talaris. 
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In a general way these are the points which pertain to the 
status of the diocese. He who brings this Report, my 
brother,® who holds the office of Vicar General also, will be 
able to give Your Holiness more full and accurate informa- 
tion. All things are submitted humbly to the judgement 
and to the correction of Our Holy Father. 

FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK, 
Bishop of Arath and Coadjutor to 
the Bishop of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia June 1, 1838. 


LETTER OF FRANCIS PATRICK KENRICK TO THE SACRED 
CONGREGATION DE PROPAGANDA FIDE. WRITTEN 
FROM PHILADELPHIA, JULY 15, 1830 


In 1830, July 15, Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick 
made a report to the Prefect of the Congregation de 
Propaganda Fide, Cardinal Cappellari. This was just 
one week after he had come to Philadelphia from 
Bardstown, where he had been consecrated bishop of 
Arath, coadjutor to the bishop of Philadelphia, Conwell, 
June 6, 1830. 

The first part of this report is taken up with details 
of administration, and references to the venerable Father 
Gallitzin, William Matthews and Michael Hurley. The 
two last named had acted as administrator of the diocese 
and Vicar General respectively when Bishop Conwell 
went to Rome in 1827. The introductory passages to 
the report are omitted here, not because they are un- 
important historically, but because they are an integral 
part of Bishop Conwell’s administration. To publish 
them here would be to invert the order of facts. In 
justice and fairness to Bishop Conwell the earlier letters 


9 According to the Diary—Peter Richard, the brother, sailed from 
New York, June 16, 1838. He returned December 7, 18309. 
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and reports to Rome should be studied before the reader 
passes judgment on later events, when a long series of 
trouble and conflicts with Trustees had broken the spirit 
and probably impaired the mental powers of the aged 
prelate. 

One of the points of interest in this Report of nearly 
a century ago is the account which Bishop Kenrick 
gives of resources for the financial support of religion 
in the diocese. Connected with this of course is the 
legal tenure of Church property, the control and admin- 
istration of temporalities in the hands of lay trustees. 

As to the revenue for the support of diocesan work 
and institutions the bishop declares he is opposed to the 
plan suggested by the Archbishop of Baltimore and the 
Bishop of Charleston, “ who visited this city yesterday ”’. 


“ But in order that the Sacred Congregation may form a 
right judgment I shall explain briefly what are the sources 
of income.” 
First Source of Income 

Some years age the Holy See granted to the Bishop of 
Philadelphia in commendam the church of St. Mary in 
Laneaster County, its income also, or rather a fixed payment 
which the Vicar Apostolic of London in England makes in 
accordance with a certain last will and testament. This 
concession was made in order to insure episcopal support.* 
This payment amounts to about two hundred and fifty dollars 
in siliver (per year). 

Second Source of Income 

Three churches in the city of Philadelphia have pledged 
themselves to pay eight hundred dollars in silver yearly. 
Thus far they have paid hardly three hundred. 

1 The bequest of Sir John James.—See Records, ix, 192-204. 


2 The grant is dated Rome, September 7, 1822—“ Sanctitas Sua, Sacra 
Congregatione rogante, tibi loco mensae episcopalis benigne concessit in 
commendam Parochiam Sanctae Mariae de Lancaster”. 
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Third Source of Income 


From the last will of a certain McGill a fixed yearly pay- 
ment is made which reaches about one hundred and eighty 
dollars in silver now. One half of this is to be paid to the 
superior of the clergy of the church of St. Mary ® for the 
relief of the poor, another part to the same (superior) for the 
benefit of the soul of the departed testator. The Trustees, 
though they do raise the questions as to who is to be under- 
stood by the term “ the superior of the clergy of St. Mary’s ”, 
namely, whether it is the bishop or the Parish Priest—the 
“Senior Pastor’ as they say, yet seem not to be unwilling 
to make the payment to the Bishop. 


Fourth Source of Income 


Beyond this the Bishop has bought land * where the dead 
are buried, and there is some return from what is paid for 
the interment of the bodies of the departed. This amount is 
said to reach at least five hundred hundred dollars in silver. 
The Bishop (Conwell) declares that he bought this land out 
of money that was personally his own, excepting a small sum 
that was given to him for the purpose by some of the people. 
Others insist that almost all the money came from the offer- 
ings of the faithful.? The Bishop however protests that that 
ground or that cemetery belongs to him personally; ° though 
he does say that after his death he intends to leave it by wil 
to the future bishop. 

These are all the sources of income, so far as I know, of 
the Bishop of Philadelphia. There is a house indeed near 
the church of St. Joseph, which, though it is said to have 


3 Superiori cleri Ecclesiae Sanctae Mariae—followed by the clause 
written in English. Anglice: ‘to the superior of the clergy of St. Mary’s.’ 


4Emit Fundum in quo sepelirentur mortui. This cemetery was in 
Moyamensing township on the Passyunk Road, bounded on the north by 
what is now Washington Avenue, extending westward to Eighth street. 


5 Alii affrmant fere totam pecuniam e fidelium largitionibus provinesse. 


6 tanquam rem suam familiarem pertinere. 
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belonged to the Jesuits, yet has been for many years now in 
possession of the Bishop. The Bishop himself lives there," 
and there he has given me a room.* But they refused to let 
me have another room where I may receive those who come 
on business.° I am forced therefore against my will to leave 
(the Bishop’s house), and to rent a house at a heavy cost. 
at least four hundred dollars a year in silver. 

I am without any means to support myself.* Therefore 
when the Archbishop (Whitfield of Baltimore) and the Bis- 
hop of Charleston (England) were here, I made a proposi- 
tion that I would acknowledge in writing the Bishop’s 
(Conwell’s) right to the annual pension that is paid by the 
Vicar Apostolic of London, also all revenues coming from 
the Cemetery, as well as the right to live in the house at St. 
Joseph’s. Beyond this I would oblige myself to pay to him 
(the Bishop) three hundred and fifty dollars yearly from 
other revenues that come to me from any source whatsoever, 
on condition that he (Conwell) should declare that the Ceme- 
tery after his death will belong to the Bishop (successor to 
the See of Philadelphia) : also that he should leave me free 
to collect all other revenues. 

The reason why I wished so to arrange was to avoid strife 
and subterfuges both on the part of the Bishop and on the 
side of the Trustees, who if once they know that the Bishop 
has no jurisdiction may make a vigorus stand against him and 
pay hardly anything at all; and possibly they may refuse 
support to me, as not having a lawful title.*° There are 
many expenditures in maintaining a high office in a large 


7 The Bishop himself lives there—that is since he was forced to leave 
St. Mary’s in 1821 by the Hogan partisans. 


* Literally a sleeping room—cubiculum. 

8 Aliud in quo advententes negotiorum causa excipiam et audiam tri- 
buere detrectant. 

® Careo iam omni ad me sustentandum subsidio. 

10 The lawful title evidently refers to civil law according to St. Mary’s 
Charter. The text reads: et mihi legitimo carenti etiam subsidium omne 
forsan sint denegaturi. 
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city. Every one knows that; but how to meet them I do not 
know.** They say, (the Trustees?) that one half of all 
income should go to the Bishop. But he is unwilling to 
hold St. Joseph’s house common with me, and he will not 
have me come in on the Cemetery account. 

These things I submit freely to the Sacred Congregation 
for judgment, asking for help and moral support for my- 
self, who now deplore the honor that has come to me, who 
would gladly go back to the forests which I left (Ken- 
tucky).” 

I shall be pleased to have the Reverend Edward Barron ™ 
as companion in labors. 

In reference to Mr. Rost, joy has been turned to sorrow. 
He has not done honor to his name as an Alumnus of the 
College of the Sacred Congregation in the province of 
Florida, wherefore he came here to Philadelphia; and again 
a few days ago he left in a ship bound for Havana in the 
Island of Cuba. 

Kissing the sacred purple I acknowledge myself Your 
Eminence’s very humble and loyal servant—Francis Patrick 
Kenrick — Bp. of Arath and Coadjutor to the rene: of 
Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia July 15, 1830 
(Addressed) 
Emo ac Revmo Don-Dno. M. Cardinali 
Cappellari Praef. Sac. Cong. de 
Propaganda Fide 
Romam 
via New York & Havre 


11 Qua autem ratione iis occurendum sit plane nescio. 

12 Kenrick came from Rome to Bardstown at the request of Bishop 
Flaget in 1821. Nine years of his priestly life were spent there, teach- 
ing in the seminary and laboring on the missions in Kentucky. 

18 This refers apparently to a prospective volunteer—Edward Barron 
was an alumnus of Propaganda. He came to Philadelphia in October, 
1837, was later Rector of St. Mary’s, Vicar General and Rector of the 
Seminary. In 1841 he went as a volunteer to the Liberian missions, but 
returned to the United States in 1845—Barron died in Savannah, Georgia, 
September 12, 1854. 


FIRST PASTORAL OF BISHOP FRANCIS PATRICK 
KENRICK, MAY 19, 1830, FROM BARDSTOWN 


1. The chief historical value of Bishop Kenrick’s First 
Pastoral Letter is not in the facts which it records, which 
usually may be found in other sources. The claim of the 
Pastoral to a place of honor with the documents of American 
Catholic History lies mainly in the thought and the style of 
the churchman. As a type in adapting the language of the 
Bible to his own thought and exhortations the Pastoral is a 
classic. It will be ranked, I believe, with the best models of 
patristic and pontifical letters. 

2. Kenrick’s thought reaches always beyond what is merely 
personal and local in interest. He thinks for the Catholic 
Church. He sees the living units of humanity in the new 
diocese, the field of his future labor, as one body with the 
men and women who heard the words and made the history 
of Apostolic times. 

3. The thought of the work before him is all his own; 
but it is phrased in the language of the Bible. The message 
which he brings is the message of Apostolic Tradition. He 
has studied that message in the deposit of faith, in the sacred 
text and recorded words of Ambassadors of Christ until the 
thought, the mind of the Church, the very words of the 
Bible and divine tradition are his own. 
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PRANCI IS PATRICK. 


BY THE GRACE OF GOD, AND APPOINTMENT OF THE APOSTOLIC 
SEE, BISHOP ELECT OF ARATH, AND COADJUTOR OF 
THE BISHOP OF PHILADELPHIA 


TO THE CLERGY AND LAITY OF THE DIOCESE OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA, GRACE TO YOU AND PEACE FROM GOD OUR 
PATHER FROM THE LORD JESUS CHRIST 


By the inscrutable counsels of Providence, Venerable 
Brethren of the Clergy, and beloved Brethren of the Laity, 
at the earnest desire and solicitation of the Right Reverend 
Henry Conwell Bishop of Philadelphia, and at the simultan- 
eous, though unconcerted solicitation of the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Baltimore, in the name of the Prelates as- 
sembled in the Baltimore Provincial Council in last October, 
we have been appointed by the authority of the Holy See, 
Bishop of Arath, and Coadjutor of the said Bishop of 
Philadelphia. 

[Moreover in consideration of the great age and 
infirmities of this Prelate, and in order to relieve him 
from the burden of the administration of his exten- 
sive Diocese, we have further received peculiar and 
extraordinary faculties from the Holy See whereby 
we are charged with the government of the said 
Diocese, and for that purpose, even during the life- 
time of the Bishop, we are invested with all author- 
ity and power of jurisdiction, as if we were actually 
Bishop of Philadelphia. ]* 
Had we only considered our own infirmity, we should doubt- 
less have shrunk from a dignity, which an Ambrose, a 
Chrysostom, and a Gregory regarded as far elevated above 
their merit, or capacity, and which the Fathers of the Holy 
Council of Trent justly declare to be formidable even to 
Angels. 


1 The passage enclosed within brackets is crossed out in the original. 
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Our own habits and inclinations concurred in persuading 
us to continue to cultivate sacred science, and to discharge 
the humbler duties of the Priesthood, in a Diocese, wherein 
nearly nine years of our life have glided away in happy tran- 
quility, and to which we were rivetted by the strongest ties 
of affection for its Apostolic Prelate, and his zealous Coad- 
jutor, its laborious and virtuous Clergy, its flourishing 
Religious Institutions, its pious Laity, nay for its inhabitants 
universally, who, without distinction of Creed, or of Country, 
have lavished upon us their esteem and attachment. Other 
considerations were not wanting to dissuade and deter us 
from accepting the awful dignity, whereto we were called 
by the unanimous voice of the Prelates of the Union, with 
the solemn approbation of the Successor of St. Peter. 

Nevertheless the hopelessness of successful resistance, and 
the evils likely to result from delay, determined our imme- 
diate acquiescence; and pressing to our lips the Chalice pre- 
sented by the vicegerent of Christ, we confidently declared 
our readiness to participate in his labors and sorrows. 
Annihilating ourselves in the presence of that infinite ma- 
jesty, which enthroned in the highest Heavens, looks down 
on the low things in Heaven, and in earth, to raise up the 
needy from the earth, to place him with Princes, with the 
Princes of his people, we adored his judgments which are 
incomprehensible, and his ways which are unsearchable. For 
the successful discharge of duties so far superior to our 
strength, we rely on Him whose power is perfected in in- 
firmity and who hath chosen the foolish things of the World, 
that he may confound the strong; and the mean things of the 
world, and the things that are contemptible, and things that 
are not, that he might destroy the things that are, that no 
flesh should glory in his sight. 

Among you, venerable Brethren of the Clergy, there are 
several, whose age, virtues, and services in the cause of 
Religion qualify them far better than us for the high func- 
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tions of Bishops, whom the Holy Ghost hath placed to feed 
with sound doctrine, and govern with paternal authority the 
Church of God, purchased with the blood of the Saviour; 
but since it has pleased Him, in his impenetrable counsels, 
to elevate us to this responsible station, the same zeal which 
has prompted you to undertake so much for the maintenance 
and diffusion of the true faith, and for the sanctification and 
salvation of souls, will doubtless determine you to acquiesce 
in the measures now adopted for these great purposes. It is 
indeed highly consoling to us to consider, that by your talents 
and erudition the truths of our holy Religion have been 
triumphantly vindicated from the Pulpit and the Press, and 
by your virtues the sanctity of the Priesthood has been sus- 
tained, when assailed by the tongue of slander, or when its 
brilliancy was partially obscured by the frailty, or perversity 
of some, who proved unworthy of the sacred character. 
What fruits may we not expect from your combined exer- 
tions to propagate the faith, establish ecclesiastical discipline, 
and lead forward in the path of virtue and salvation the souls 
committed to your charge! 

Brethren, what is our hope, or joy, or crown of glory? 
Are not you? United with you in sincere affection, we hope, 
by the aid of your counsels and labors, to discharge the im- 
portant duties of our station, to the glory of God, and the 
Salvation of mankind. We feel no other interests than 
those of Religion; no other ambition than that of promoting 
the true faith and worship of our Creator; no other solici- 
tude than for our own salvation, and that of our fellow- 
Creatures. The Charity of Christ presseth us, judging this, 
that if one died for all, then all were dead. And Christ died 
for all; that they also who live, may not now live to them- 
selves, but to him who died for them and rose again. In 
the entire devotion of ourselves to the labours of our Minis- 
try, without regard to considerations merely personal and 
interested, we hope, venerable Brethren, to rival, and, if 
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possible, excel you; and we flatter ourselves that you will 
not easily suffer yourselves to be surpassed by our example. 
Feed ye therefore the flock of God which is among you; 
taking care thereof not by constraint, but willingly according 
to God; neither for the sake of filthy lucre, but voluntarily ; 
neither as domineering over the portion entrusted to your 
charge, but being made a pattern of the flock from the heart. 
We charge you before God, and Jesus Christ, who shall 
judge the living and the dead, by his coming and his 
Kingdom. 

Preach the word, be instant in season, out of season, re- 
prove, entreat, rebuke with all patience and doctrine. For 
the time has come when men do not bear sound doctrine, but 
according to their own desire, they heap to themselves 
teachers, having itching ears; and turn away indeed their 
hearing from the truth, and are turned to fables. But be 
you vigilant ; labour in all things ; do the work of Evangelists ; 
fulfil your Ministry. If you preach the Gospel, it is no 
glory to you: for a necessity lieth upon you: for woe is unto 
you if you preach not the Gospel. You are made watchmen 
to the house of Israel: When therefore God says to the 
wicked: O wicked man, thou shalt surely die: if you do not 
speak to warn the wicked man from his way, that wicked 
man shall die in his iniquities: but God will require his blood 
at your hands. Let your preaching be not in loftiness of 
speech, or in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in 
showing of the spirit and power, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made void. Contend not in words: for it is to no 
profit, but to the subversion of the hearers. Carefully study 
to present yourselves approved unto God, workmen that need 
not be ashamed, rightly handling the word of truth. Avoid 
foolish and unlearned questions; knowing that they beget 
strifes. But the servant of the Lord must not wrangle, but 
be gentle towards all men, fit to teach, patient, with modesty 
admonishing those who resist the truth: if at any time God 
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give them repentance to know the truth, and they recover 
themselves from the snares of the devil, by whom they are 
held captives at his will. 

Brethren, how necessary is the constant and dignified 
enunciation of the divine truths of our Religion! If accord- 
ing to the Law of the Church, as declared in the Holy Coun- 
cil of Trent, the Pastors of souls are everywhere strictly 
bound to instruct their flock on Sundays and festivals, how 
peculiarly great is our obligation in order to dissipate the 
errors that are prevalent, and lead to the unity of faith the 
thousands of our fellow-Citizens, that are tossed to and fro 
by every wind of doctrine, in the wickedness of men, in 
craftiness by which they lie in wait to deceive! How divine 
is the office wherewith we are honored, being constituted the 
Embassadors of God to Men, and the guides of Mankind in 
the way of eternal Salvation! 

We have to subdue the pride of the human intellect, and 
captivate it in obedience to Christ: we have to cry aloud in- 
cessantly against the disorders of the World, and terrify the 
Sinner by denouncing against him the everlasting woes, 
wherewith sin is punished by Infinite Justice. By our min- 
istry the reign of our adored Redeemer is to be established 
in the minds and hearts of mankind. How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good tid- 
ings, and that preacheth peace, of him that showeth forth 
good, that preacheth salvation, that saith to Sion: Thy God 
shall reign! 

Venerable Brethren you are a chosen generation, a royal 
Priesthood. Every priest taken from among men, is ap- 
pointed for men in the things that appertain to God, that he 
may offer up gifts and sacrifices for sins: who can have com- 
passion on them who are ignorant, and err: because he him- 
self also is encompassed with infirmity, and, therefore, he 
ought, as for the people, so also for himself to offer for sins. 
The clean oblation which from the rising to the setting of the 
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Sun is offered to the Almighty by the Christian Priesthood, 
demands of us the most immaculate life and the highest per- 
fection compatible with this state of infirmity. 

Consider what hands should minister at the Sacred Altar! 
What tongue should pronounce the mysterious words! 
Jesus Christ, whom we represent in the functions of our 
Ministry, must be our model in our whole conduct, so that 
his sanctity be exhibited in the virtues which adorn us, as 
his power is displayed in the authority which from him we 
derive. It was fitting that we should have such a High- 
Priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners, and 
made higher than the Heavens, that we who exercise the acts 
of his Priesthood might ever aspire after the perfection of 
his sanctity. 

Let us then cherish the sublime virtues which we admire 
in the Redeemer, giving no offence to anyone, that our min- 
istry be not blamed. But in all things let us exhibit our- 
selves as the Ministers of God, in much patience, in tribula- 
tion, in necessities, in distresses . . . in labours, in watch- 
ings, in fasting, in chastity, in knowledge, in long suffering, 
in sweetness, in the Holy Ghost, in Charity unfeigned, in the 
word of truth, in the power of God: by the armour of jus- 
tice on the right hand, and on the left: through honour and 
dishonour, through infamy and good name; as seducers, and 
yet speaking truth: as unknown and yet known; as dying, 
and behold we live; as chastised, and not killed; as sorrow- 
ful, yet always rejoicing: as needy and enriching many; as 
having nothing, and possessing all things. Piety with suffi- 
ciency is great gain. For we brought nothing into this 
world; and certainly we can carry nothing out. But having 
food, and wherewith to be covered, with these let us be con- 
tent. or they who would become rich, fall into temptation, 
and into the snare of the devil, and into many unprofitable 
and hurtful desires, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition. For covetousness is the root of all evils; which 
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some desiring have erred from the faith, and have entangled 
themselves in many sorrows. 

But you, O Men of God, fly these things: and pursue 
justice, piety, faith, charity, patience, meekness: Fight the 
good fight of faith: lay hold on eternal life, whereunto you 
are called. Let not the spiritual works of mercy so engross 
your attention, as to cause a neglect of the exercises of charity 
towards the suffering Members of Jesus Christ. Religion 
pure and unspotted with God and the Father is this: to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their tribulation, and to keep 
one’s self undefiled from this world. He that hath the sub- 
stance of this world, and shall see his Brother in need, and 
shall shut up his bowels from him: how doth the charity of 
God abide in him? The poor must be the objects of your 
predilection, and you must be particularly aware in the ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments and the other exercises of 
your Ministry, lest any distinction be observed calculated to 
wound their feelings. 

Brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ of 
glory with respect to persons. For if there comes into your 
assembly a Man having a golden ring in fine apparel, and 
there come in also a poor Man in mean attire, and you cast 
your eyes on him that is clothed with the fine apparel, and 
say to him: Sit thou here in a good place: and say to the 
poor man: Stand thou here, or sit under my footstool: Do 
you not judge within yourselves; and are become judges of 
unjust thoughts? Hearken, my dearest Brethren, hath not 
God chosen the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs 
of the Kingdom which God hath promised to them that love 
him? Continue then cheerfully to exercise the divine func- 
tions of your ministry in behalf of your poorer Brethren, 
and always regard it as better to go into the house of mourn- 
ing, than into the house of feasting. To all indeed of every 
condition we are debtors, to the rich and to the poor, to the 
wise and to the unwise; and in favour of all we must con- 
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sequently discharge the duties of our sacred office. These 
should principally, if not exclusively, engross your solicitude. 
Labour then as good Soldiers of Christ Jesus. No Man 
being a soldier to God, entangleth himself with worldly busi- 
ness; that he may please him to whom he hath engaged him- 
self. Weare freed from the solicitude of the married state, 
that we may be only solicitous about the things that belong 
to the Lord, how we may please God. Let us then be so 
entirely devoted to the high functions of our calling, that 
Men may look upon us as the Ministers of Christ, and the 
dispensors of the mysteries of God. Here now it is required 
among the dispensors, that a man be found faithful. 

Be careful therefore lest by the inconsiderate use of the 
powers which have descended to you from the Apostles, you 
oppose the merciful designs of the Saviour who imparted 
them, and concur in, or connive at the profanation of the 
Sacraments by the obstinate delinquent. Give not that which 
is holy to dogs: neither cast ye your pearls before swine. 
Impose not your hands lightly upon any Man in the Sacred 
Tribunal of Penance, neither be partakers of other Men’s 
sins. Recall to the minds of the faithful the sanctity of the 
Marriage-Contract and use all diligence that they prepare 
themselves by contrition of heart, confession and communion 
for the sacramental grace that Jesus may be present at their 
nuptials, and give them his divine benediction. This is a 
great Sacrament: but we speak in Christ, and in the Church. 
Be ye yourselves without crime as the Stewards of God; not 
proud, not subject to anger, not given to wine, not strikers, 
not greedy of filthy lucre; but given to hospitality, gentle, 
sober, just, holy, continent, embracing that faithful word 
which is according to doctrine, that you may be able to ex- 
hort in sound doctrine, and to convince the gainsayers. Let 
us not become desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, 
envying one another. For who distinguisheth you? And 
what have you that you have not received? And if you have 
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received why do you glory as if you had not received it? Be 
examples of the faithful, in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in faith, in chastity. Attend to reading, to exhortation, and 
to doctrine. For the lips of the Priest shall keep knowledge; 
and they shall seek the law at his mouth: because he is the 
Angel of the Lord of hosts... Put ye on, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humility, 
modesty, patience. But above all things have charity, which 
is the bond of perfection, and let the peace of Christ rejoice 
in your hearts, wherein you are called in one body, and be ye 
thankful. If you speak with the tongues of Men and of 
Angels, and have not charity, you are become as sounding 
brass, or as a tinkling cymbal. And if you should have 
prophecy, and should know all mysteries, and all knowledge; 
and if you should have all faith, so that you could remove 
mountains, and have not Charity, you are nothing. And if 
you should distribute all your goods to feed the poor, and if 
you should deliver your body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth you nothing. Charity is patient, is kind, 
charity envieth not, dealeth not perversely, is not puffed up, 
is not ambitious, seeketh not her own, is not provoked to 
anger, thinketh not evil, rejoiceth not in iniquity, but re- 
joiceth with the truth: beareth all things, believeth all things, 
endureth all things. 

In this shall Men know that you are the diciples and min- 
isters of Christ, if you love one another, and have but one 
heart and one soul. Keep the charge of the Lord your God, 
to walk in his ways, and observe his ceremonies and his pre- 
cepts, and judgments, and testimonies. Reverence his Sanc- 
tuary. Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation. 
The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh weak. We charge 
you before God, and Christ Jesus, and the elect Angels, that 
you observe these things without prejudice, doing nothing by 
declining to either side. Keep yourselves chaste. Neglect 
not the grace which is in you, which was given you by the 
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imposition of the hands of the Priesthood. Meditate on 
these things : be wholly in these things: that your proficiency 
may be manifest to all. Attend to yourselves and to doc- 
trine: be earnest in them: for in doing this you shall both 
save yourselves and them that hear you; and when the 
Prince of Pastors shall appear, you shall receive a never fad- 
ing crown of glory. 

We have thus addressed you, venerable Brethren of the 
Clergy, though we are assured of you, that you also are full 
of love, replenished with all knowledge. But we have writ- 
ten to you, Brethren, more boldly in some sort, as putting you 
in mind: because of the grace which is given us from God. 
You are doubtless familiar with the divine instructions which 
we have collected and placed before you, because from your 
infancy you have known the holy Scriptures, which can in- 
struct you unto salvation, through the faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. Ali scripture divinely inspired, is profitable to 
teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice, that the 
man of God may be perfect, furnished unto every good work. 
We cannot too earnestly inculcate to you the devout medita- 
tion on these divine writings, whence being instructed in the 
Kingdom of Heaven, you will, like to a Master of a house, 
bring forth from this treasure new things and old, for the 
instruction of the flock committed to your care. We have 
deemed it more becoming us to adopt in addressing you the 
language of the sacred penmen, by whom the duties of the 
Priesthood are 50 admirably and forcibly expressed, than to 
use the privilege of our office and authority, in prescribing 
rules of conduct to those whom, in many respects, we 
acknowledge to be our superiors. 

We now turn our discourse to a small but precious portion 
of the Flock, to whose care we are called. We are consoled 
to find that a branch-establishment of the Sisters of Charity, 
and * another of the Spiritual Daughters of St. Clare, exist 


* This congregation of St. Clare persevered in Pittsburg until 1839— 
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in the Diocese, diffusing around them the fragrance of their 
virtues. To virgins then with the great St. Cyprian:— 
Our words are thus addressed because in proportion to the 
exalted nature of the glory after which they aspire, they 
need greater care and solicitude. ‘‘They are the flowers that 
decorate the garden of the Church: the ornament of spiritual 
grace, the joyful offspring, the perfect and incorrupt work 
that deserves praise and honour, the image of God corres- 
ponding to the sanctity of the Lord, the more illustrious. 
portions of the flock of Christ. Through them our Mother 
the Church exults, and in proportion, as virginity adds to 
their number, the joy of the Mother is increased.” ® 

To these we speak ; these we exhort with spiritual affection, 
rather than with power: not that we the last, and least, and 
fully conscious of our lowliness, claim for ourselves any 
liberty of censure, but that through our solicitude being more 
cautious, we fear more in their regard the wiles and assaults 
of Satan. Do bear with us: for we are jealous of you with 
the jealousy of God. For we have espoused you to one hus- 
band, that we may present you as chaste virgins to Christ. 
But we fear lest, as the Serpent Seduced Eve by his subtilty, 
so your minds should be corrupted, and fall from the 
simplicity which is in Christ. Continue then, chaste spouses 
of Jesus Christ, solicitously to cherish that divine affection 
which induced you originally to forego the allurements of a 
deceitful world, and consecrate your hearts to his glory. 
see Diary 1839, June 24, et seg. The Sisters of Charity came to Phila- 
delphia in 1814. They had the care of the orphans, later also the School 
at St. Mary’s. In 1830 the Sisters of Charity opened the orphanage 
and School at St. Peter’s, Wilmington. They had charge of the school 
at McSherrystown 1834 to 1840, when the building was burned. This 
school was reopened by the Ladies of the Sacred Heart 1842 to 1852. 
The same school has been in charge of the Sisters of St. Joseph since 


1854. Another school was opened by the Sister of Charity in Pottsville 
about 1834, but later discontinued. This school in Pottsville also was 


reopened by the Sisters of St. Joseph in 1848. 
3 Cyprian—De Habitu Virginum, cap. ITI. 
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Suffer not the least blemish to sully that Angelic virtue, 
which will entitle you in the heavenly Jerusalem to follow the 
Lamb whithersoever he goeth, and sing the sweet canticle, 
which none but chaste tongues can utter.. Having chosen 
the better part, you must only be solicitious to please your 
divine Spouse, by the exercise of those virtues which will 
endear you to his heart. By meditation and prayer and the 
devout reception of the sacraments you must study to pre- 
serve the oil of divine Charity in your lamps, lest you be 
excluded from the nuptials of the Lamb. 

You must also invite and entice little children to come unto 
you, and teach them the fear of the Lord. To you is as- 
signed the enviable task of instilling into their tender minds 
the principles of virtue, and animating them by your example 
to its practice. To you are left the children of the poor: 
you shall be Mothers to the orphans. The Charity which 
you exercise in their regard will give tenfold force to your 
instructions, and will prove to an unbelieving world the bene- 
ficent and divine spirit of our holy Religion. 

To you, beloved Brethren of the Laity, we finally address 
ourselves: our mouth is open to you, our heart is enlarged. 
God is our witness, how we long after you all in the bowels 
of Jesus Christ. We are ready to come to you: and we will 
not be burdensome to you. For we seek not the things that 
are yours, but you. For neither ought the Children to lay up 
for the parents, but the parents for the Children. And we 
most gladly will spend and be spent ourselves for your Souls; - 
even if loving you more we were loved less. Yea, and if we 
are made a victim upon the sacrifice and service of your faith, 
we rejoice. We shall become little ones in the midst of you, 
as if a nurse should cherish her children, so desirous of you 
we would gladly impart to you not only the Gospel of God, 
but also our own soul; because you are become most dear 
to us. 

If there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if any 
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comfort of Charity, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any 
bowels of commiseration: Fulfil us our joy, that you be of 
one mind, having the same charity, being of one accord, 
agreeing in sentiment. We beseech you that you will walk 
worthy of the vocation in which you are called, with all 
humility and mildness, with patience, supporting one another 
in charity, careful to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace. One body, and one spirit, as you are called in one 
hope of your vocation. One Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
One God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, 
and in us all. Let no man glory in men. 

Let nothing be done through strife, nor by vain-glory : but 
in humility, let each esteem others better than themselves. 
Each one not considering the things that are his own, but 
those that are other men’s, lest perhaps contentions, envyings, 
animosities, dissensions, detractions, whisperings, swellings, 
seditions be among you; lest God humble us among you. 
We beseech you, Brethren, by the name of our Lord jesus 
Christ, that you all speak the same thing, and that there be no 
schisms among you: but that you be perfect in the same mind, 
and in same judgment. And be ye kind one to another, 
merciful, forgiving one another, even as God hath forgiven 
you in Christ. 

Follow peace with all men, and holiness without which no 
man shall see God: looking diligently, lest any man be want- 
ing to the grace of God; lest any root of bitterness springing 
up do hinder, and by it may be defiled. But if any man seem 
to be contentious we have no such custom, nor hath the 
Church of God. Wherefore laying aside all malice, and all 
guile, and dissimulations, and envies, and all detractions, as 
new born infants desire the rational milk without guile; that 
thereby you may grow unto salvation: if yet you have tasted 
that the Lord is sweet. 

Dearly beloved, we beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
tc refrain yourselves from carnal desires, which war against 
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the soul, having your conversation good, that whereas they 
speak against you, as evil doers, considering you by your 
good works, they may glorify God, in the day of visitation: 
For so is the will of God, that by doing well, you may silence 
the ignorance of foolish men: as free, and not as making 
liberty a cloak of malice, but as the servants of God. Be 
sober, and watch: because your adversary the Devil, as a 
roaring Lion, goeth about; seeking whom he may devour: 
whom resist ye, strong in faith. But let it be that faith 
which worketh by Charity. 

What shall it profit, Brethren, if a Man say he hath faith, 
but hath not works? Shall faith be able to save him. Thou 
believest that there is one God. Thou doest well: the devils 
also believe, and tremble. But as the body without the spirit 
is dead, so also faith without works is dead. You therefore, 
giving all diligence, join with your faith, virtue; and with 
virtue, knowledge; and with knowledge, abstinance; and with 
abstinance, patience; and with patience, piety; and with 
piety, brotherly love; and with brotherly love, Charity. For 
if these things be with you, and abound, they will make you 
to be neither empty, nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For he that hath not these things with 
him, is blind, and groping, forgetting his being purged from 
his old sins.. Wherefore, Brethren, labour the more, that 
by good works you may make sure your vocation and elec- 
tion: for doing these things you shall not sin at any time. 
For so an entrance shall be ministered to you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

Brethren, we are embassadors for Christ, God as it were 
exhorting by us. For Christ we beseech you, be ye recon- 
ciled to God. Be not without fear about sin forgiven; and 
add not sin upon sin: and say not: The mercy of the Lord is 
great: he will have mercy on the multitude of my sins. For 
mercy and wrath quickly come from him: and his wrath 
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looketh upon sinners. Delay not to be converted to the Lord, 
and defer it not from day to day. For his wrath shall come 
on a sudden, and in the time of vengeance he will destroy 
you. Because he called, and you refused; he stretched out 
his hand in mercy, and you regarded it not. You despised 
all his counsel, and neglected his reprehensions; he also will 
laugh at your destruction. Then shall you call upon him, 
and he will not hear: you shall seek him, and you shall not 
find him, and you shall die in your sins. 

But, my dearly beloved, we trust better things of you, and 
nearer to salvation: though we thus speak. We beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercy of God, that you present 
your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, pleasing to God, your 
reasonable service. And be not conformed to this world: 
but be reformed in the newness of your mind; that you may 
prove what is the good, and the acceptable and the perfect 
will of God. Love not the world, nor those things which are 
in the world. If any Man love the world, the Charity of the 
Father is not in him; for all that is in the world, is the con- 
cupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, 
and the pride of life: which is not of the Father, but is of the 
world. And the world passeth away, and the concupiscence 
thereof. But he that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 
This is the will of God your sanctification. We say through 
the grace that is given us, to all that are among you, not to be 
more wise, than it behoveth to be wise; but to be wise unto 
sobriety, and according as God hath divided unto every one 
the measure of faith. For as in one body we have many 
members, but all the members have not the same office. So 
we being many, are one body in Christ, and each one, mem- 
bers one of another. Be not high-minded, but condescend 
to the humble. Be not wise in your own conceits. 

And we beseech you, Brethren, to know them who labour 
among you, and are over you in the Lord, and admonish you, 
that you esteem them more abundantly in Charity for their 
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work: have peace with them. Let the Priests who rule well 
be esteemed worthy of double honour: especially they who 
labour in the word and doctrine. Obey your Pastors, and be 
subject to them. For they watch as being to render an 
account of your souls, that they may do this with joy, and not 
with grief: for this is not expedient for you. Now the God 
of peace, who brought again from the dead the great Pastor 
of the sheep, our Lord Jesus Christ, in the blood of the ever- 
lasting testament, make you perfect in every good work, that 
you may do his will; working in you what is well pleasing 
in his sight, through Jesus Christ: to whom is glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Brethren, pray for us that the word of God may run, and 
be glorified, and that we may be delivered from troublesome 
and evil men: for all men have not faith. And we have con- 
fidence concerning you in the Lord that the things which we 
command, you both do, and will do. For the rest, Brethren, 
rejoice, be perfect; take exhortation, be of one mind, have 
peace, and the God of peace and love will be with you. And 
may the Lord multiply you and make you in Charity towards 
cne another and towards all men, as we do also towards you. 
And the peace of God, which surpasseth all understanding, 
keep your hearts and minds in Christ Jesus. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Charity of 
God, and the communication of the Holy Ghost be with you 
alee tien: 


(The following is in Kenrick’s hand) 
Given at Bardstown this 19th day of 
May 1830 
*k Francis Patrick Bishop elect of Arath and 
Coadjutor of Philadelphia 
Geo. A. M. Elder Secy. pro tem. 
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LETTER OF FrRANcis Patrick KENnRICK TO HIS UNCLE IN 
IRELAND WRITTEN WHILE THE FORMER WAS A 
STUDENT IN THE COLLEGE OF THE Mission, 
Monte Crrorio, RoME 


JULY 24, 1816 
My dear Uncle, 

I have yesterday been favored with your kind and 
affectionate letter of the 25th June, and am sincerely grateful 
no less for the advice it contained, than for the half years 
supply which you have generously remitted me. That I have 
occasioned and still occasion to you so much anxiety and 
expense I cannot but lament, and I cannot at present avoid it. 
I am fully contented with your answer, and shall follow in 
every particular your advice, which my respect for your 
judgment would alone cause me to do, even were I not bound 
to it by every consideration of gratitude. I shall consult 
one of my Superiors with regard to the learning to read 
Italian correctly, and endeavor to acquire what knowledge I 
can of the language. I would be inclined, my dear Uncle, 
to give you a short description of the Procession at St. Peter’s 
on Corpus Christi, but you can have it so readily, and doubt- 
less have heard it from those gentlemen who have been here; 
though I believe no description could afford the adequate 
idea of it. The Pope appeared insensible to everything, 
with his thoughts all centered in his Redeemer. There are 
many other things which would afford matter for a long 
letter, but that I am not gifted with the talent of describing ; 
and perhaps would give too bad an idea of them. You will 
have heard before this arrives that Monsignor Quarantotti 
is made Cardinal; we have been on this day to offer our con- 
gratulations to him on his promotion. As to our studies, we 
are now at Algebra, and have finished Logic. Mr. Young 
and Mr. Murray are well, and were very sorry to hear of the 
death of Father Kavanaugh. You will excuse, my dear 
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Uncle, my inexperience and natural incapacity, to which 
alone is owing my omission to make due inquiries con- 
cerning my Bishop, and the Reverend Doctor Hamill, as 
well as Mr. Clinch and family and all my friends. You 
will however, please to supply this deficiency by informing 
me whenever you write, how they are. I beg you will re- 
member me to Mr. Clinch and all his family, to my Uncle 
Peter and all my Relations and above all to my dear Parents 
to whom I desire to renew my protestations of duty and 
affection. Excuse this disconnected composition, and in your 
reply please to favor me with such advice as can be of use 
to me. To you it is needless to say I am and ever will be 
grateful for your unmerited bounty, though I have not the 
faculty of expressing it. I humbly beg you will assist me 
still more with your prayers than even with your alms, and 
conclude these few and hasty lines with declaring myself 
Your affectionate nephew and humble S. 
F. P. Kenrick 

College of the Mission 
Monte Citorio, Rome. 

P.S. I forgot to beg to be remembered to little Peter,? who 
I hope is advancing rapidly in his studies and is a good boy 
in every other respect. 


1 Little Peter—is the future Archbishop of St. Louis—1847 to 1806. 


THE POLITICAL STATUS OF ROMAN CATHOLICS 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


BY REVEREND JAMES MICHAEL HURLEY, 0.S.A. 


i 
THE EUROPEAN BACKGROUND TO AMERICAN INTOLERANCE 


As its title indicates, the purpose of this paper is a study 
of the political status of Roman Catholics in North Carolina. 
It aims to collate from various sources the legislation re- 
specting the religion and adherents of that faith in order to 
bring into clearer light the stand North Carolina took re- 
garding the dreaded “ Papists.”” The story of North Caro- 
lina’s treatment of her Catholic citizens has so far been 
summarily passed over. It has been generally assumed that 
her history is a repetition of the story of the other colonies 
in this respect. This is not the case. It is true that the laws 
of North Carolina were always more or less anti-Catholic, 
but it is likewise true that, so far as history has recorded, 
their practical effect was nugatory. Whether or not this was 
more by good luck than good management is a problem in 
historical interpretation. 

This essay aims to show the effects of the legislation in 
actual operation. It is here that the most interesting points 
of the whole question are met. How are we to reconcile, for 
instance, repeated assurances of “ religious liberty,” with a 
continued struggle to establish a particular church as a State 
Church? How are we to reconcile repeated legislation 
against Roman Catholics with the fact that Roman Catholics 
were elected to office? How are we to reconcile a declaration 
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that each person has the inalienable right to worship God 
according to his own conscience, with a prescription from 
holding office on account of religious affiliations ? 

These are some of the interesting questions that arise to 
which a final answer has not yet been given. Undoubtedly 
a glance at the antecedents of North Carolina history will be 
most helpful in this respect. 

We must remember that North Carolina was preeminently 
an English colony; its charter was from an English king; 
its proprietors were English; its settlers for the most part 
were English or Irish; the whole background of thought and 
legislation was English. And England, so far as religion is 
concerned, was still in a period of transition; not, it is true, 
as regards the rulers but as regards the great mass of the 
population. 

Already there had come into English religious life a divi- 
sion between conforming and non-conforming subjects. The 
latter were practically outlawed—barely tolerated in England 
and “‘allowed”’ to cross the great Atlantic to seek cessation 
of religious persecution and a chance to better their fortune 
in a new and almost unknown land. Professor Cheyney says: 


In analyzing the forces which affected the colonization of 
America, the depth of the impression upon Europe by the 
Protestant Reformation can hardly be overestimated.—The de- 
sire for religious freedom was only one among many such im- 
pelling forces, (of emigration). The desire to better their 
fortunes was perhaps the most fundamental and enduring 
consideration.* 


We find no trouble in accepting this as a key to the situa- 
tion in North Carolina. If we remember that the settlers of 
North Carolina were there, first to better their fortunes and 
then to escape religious oppression, we can understand more 


1 - > ~hpy d , , , , 
European Background of American History. American Nation— 
A History, I, 168. 
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easily the apathy that characterizes their attitude to conflict- 
ing religious opinions so long as these did not strike at their 
economic progress. Unfortunately the attempt to establish 
a State Church did this very thing and led up to the only real 
persecution of religious opinion in North Carolina, as we 
shall see later. In fact, it would seem that the continued 
attempt of the proprietors and governors of the Colony to 
establish a State Church served to array the majority of the 
settlers (who were non-conformists) against the author- 
ities—a situation which is characteristic of North Carolina 
from its beginning up to the Revolution. This fact explains 
the possibility of Catholics being elected despite legislation 
proscribing them from office. 

For our purpose the well-known divisons of the history 
of North Carolina can be followed. From its first charter 
to 1729 it was under the rule of a proprietary system of 
government. In that year it was sold to the Crown, and 
was under Crown government until the Revolutionary period, 
during which a temporary form of government under Com- 
mittees of Safety took charge up to the time of the forma- 
tion of the Constitution in 1776, when it became an inde- 
pendent State. 

During the course of our researches we were particularly 
struck by the apparent obscureness and looseness with which 
the term “ religious liberty ” is used. 

The development of any social idea is always an interest- 
ing subject of study, but when that idea touches so closely 
the heart of the human individual and society as does re- 
ligion, then it becomes increasingly fascinating and absorb- 
ing. Such is the development of the idea of religious liberty. 
So slowly did it grow that it was almost imperceptible. In 
fact, it can be questioned if it is clearly understood even to- 
day. Certainly there is evidence of much haziness, at times 
of sheer ignorance of its true meaning. Religious liberty, 
let it be stated immediately, is not toleration. They are dis- 
tinct and contrary ideas. 
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Religious liberty means that “all religions are placed on 
the same footing in the eyes of the law, whether as regards 
one another, or as regards irreligion.”* ‘Tolerance denotes 
an attitude toward evil.” ? ‘‘ Edicts of tolerance, as distinct 
from laws of liberty, tacitly condemn and disapprove the 
things which they permit, and the idea of disapproval implies 
that of a temporary and revocable concession.” * It is neces- 
sary to grasp this distinction if we are to appreciate the true 
position of Catholics in the political life of American Colo- 
nial history. Very often laws granting religious liberty 
meant merely toleration and just as often did not effect 
even this. 

Dr. Cheyney writes: 


It is to be noted that no American colony ever reached the 
position in which it could provide a positively secure refuge 
to Catholics. Maryland waivered from toleration to Catho- 
licism, then to Anglicanism and to Puritanism, and then back 
to toleration; but never at any time was it a Catholic settlement 
in the sense in which Massachusetts belonged to the Puritans or 
Pennsylvania was the special home of the Quakers. English 
Catholics, hesitating between emigration and the further en- 
durance of their ills at home, would feel no irresistible attrac- 
tion in the dubious toleration of any of the colonies.* 


North Carolina was no exception to this rule. Professor 
S. B. Weeks, of Trinity College, North Carolina, in an article 
on the “ Religious Development in the Province of North 
Carolina,” ° and another on “‘ Church and State in North 
Carolina,” ° has clearly shown that “there was an Estab- 


1A. Vermeersch, S.J., Tolerance, p. 10. 
*Tbid., p. 6. 

* A. Vermeersch, S.J., Tolerance, p. 0. 
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° John Hopkins Studies, Vol. X, Series V-VI. 
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lished Church; there was positive persecution; there was not 
religious freedom; . . . while there was toleration for dis- 
senters there was not, and from necessity could not be, free- 
dom of conscience and soul liberty in the absolute sense of 
those terms.” 

R. W. D. Connor in his History of North Carolina says: 
“The religious history of North Carolina in colonial times 
is of interest and significance less on account of the Estab- 
lished Church than for the growth and contributions of the 
dissenting denominations.” * 

It is a peculiar fact, from the Catholic point of view, how- 
ever, that the only persecution carried on in North Carolina, 
worthy of historical record, is not against the Roman Cath- 
olics but against the non-conformist Protestant sects. This 
undoubtedly was due to the fact that the Catholics were 
never very numerous there; certainly never politically power- 
ful as were the non-conforming groups. It stands to the 
credit, therefore, of North Carolina that its “‘ urbanity, hos- 
pitality and respectful attention’ were so much praised by 
its first Roman Catholic Bishop, Dr. John England.’ 


al 
NortH CAROLINA UNDER PROPRIETARY GOVERNMENT 


The proprietors of the first permanent settlement of Caro- 
lina were Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon; George Monk, 
Duke of Albemarle; William, Lord Craven; John, Lord 
Berkeley; Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury; 
Sir George Carteret, Governor of Jersey; Sir John Colleton, 
and Sir William Berkeley, Governor of Virginia. 

To these was granted by Charles II, March 24, 1663, the 
first charter of the present State of North Carolina. It con- 
veyed the territory between the 31st and 36th degree, north 


1 History of North Carolina, I, 190. 
2 Works (Reynolds Edition), III, 259. 
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latitude, and the whole territory was to be called Carolina. 
It granted 


the patronages and advowsons of all Churches which shall 
happen to be built hereafter in the said region—to have and to 
hold in like manner as any Bishop of Durham within the Bis- 
hopricks or county palatine of Durham. 


It conceded authority to grant to any person 


who really in their judgments, and for conscience sake, cannot 
or shall not conform to the said liturgy and ceremonies, and 
take and subscribe the oaths and articles aforesaid, or any of 
them, such indulgences and dispensations in that behalf, for and 
during such time and times and with such limitations and re- 
strictions as they—think fit and reasonable.* 


This charter was superseded by a new grant of June 30, 
1665, extending the colony from the 31st to the 29th degree, 
and giving the power to build churches, chapels, oratories; 
to erect and dedicate them according to the ecclesiastical laws 
of England. From the wording of the charter, the Church 
of England, as already established, is undoubtedly under- 
stood. 

Thus, though a grant of religious liberty is contained in 
the charter, it was but an ingenious method of enticing 
settlers to the colony. As early as June, 1663, less than 
three months after the granting of the original charter, we 
find Sir John Colleton writing to the Duke of Albemarle that 
no settlers will go to North Carolina unless religious liberty 
is granted them.” In August of the same year the propri- 
etors agreed to allow “ freedom and liberty of conscience in 


all religious or spiritual things . . .”* In 1665, overtures 
were made to Sir John Yeamans and his planters from the 
SINK OG GO 88, 
SINMOIS I hs Sek 


8 Ibid., p. 45. 
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Barbados to make their settlement on the Cape Fear a per- 
manent colony, granting freedom of worship, giving permis- 
sion to any of them to keep what ministers they please; but 
the Assembly retains “ power by act to constitute and ap- 
point such and so many ministers or preachers as they shall 
think fit, and to establish their maintenance.” ! 

Here was a queer mixture of “religious liberty’ and 
established religion. It is evident from the wording of the 
above citations that an established Church, depending for its 
support upon the laws of the Assembly, was contemplated. 
It is evident also that the proprietors realized that most of 
the settlers of their province would probably be Dissenters 
and so decided to grant religious liberty as it was then con- 
ceived; though, in fact, it was nothing more than a kind of 
toleration. 

To the proprietors the province of Carolina was a business 
enterprise, and in the administration of business, efficiency 
is always demanded. It was necessary to draw settlers to 
Carolina, and once there to hold them there. The proprie- 
tors had taken a long step to colonization when they held 
out the boon of religious liberty, now they were to take a 
step further. Cooper, the Earl of Shaftesbury, was com- 
missioned to draw up for the government of the colony a 
suitable constitution that would meet all the exigencies of 
the case. He, in turn, sought the aid of the eminent English 
philosopher, William Locke, and the result was the Funda- 
mental Constitutions, one of the most unique and interesting 
documents in the history of colonial government. Locke 
aimed at a modified form of monarchy combined with 
democracy; and it is interesting to note that this great Eng- 
lish philosopher was forced back to the medieval system of 
feudalism in order to effect his conception of the perfect 
state. 

His system called for a Palatine, to be elected from the 


1 Tbid., p. 81. 
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Lords proprietors, the others constituting the Palatine Court. 
There was to be a body of hereditary nobility (owners of 
the land) and, together with the Lords proprietors, members 
of the legislative assembly, to be known as Parliament. At 
the end of each century the laws enacted were to be voided 
automatically. In all, one hundred and twenty articles were 
contained in the Constitutions, among them the declaration 
that it was unalterable, indicating that Mr. Locke had great 
faith in his own talents. As a matter of fact the Funda- 
mental Constitutions proved quite unpractical. In the first 
place the colonists decided that Mr. Locke’s “ unalterable ” 
constitutions were incompatible with the promises of relig- 
ious freedom granted by the charters. 
Article 96 says that it is the 


duty of parliament to take care of the building of churches and 
the public maintenance of divines, to be employed in the exercise 
of religion according to the Church of England; which being the 
only true and Orthodox, and the national religion of all the 
king’s dominions, is also of Carolina, and therefore it alone 
shall be allowed to receive public maintenance by grant of par- 
liament. 


Article 97 provided: 


Any seven or more persons agreeing in any religion shall 
constitute a church or profession, providing (Article 100) they 
admit, that there is a God, that God is publicly to be worshiped ; 
and that they have some external way of witnessing to the truth. 


Article Io1 provides that no person over seventeen years 
of age can have benefit of law who is not a member of some 
church or profession. Article 102 forbids a member of one 
faith to disturb or molest the others. Article 107 gives 
slaves the right to belong to any church as fully members as 
any freemen. Article 109 forbids any person to disturb, 
molest, or persecute another for his speculative opinions in 
religion, or his way of worship.* 
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The colonists refused to support a church to which they 
did not belong, and so strong and determined was the oppo- 
sition that, though adopted in May, 1667, the “ unalterable ” 
constitutions were amended in 1670, twice in 1682, and 
finally repealed in 1693.* 

The treatment of the religious question in the charter and 
Fundamental Constitutions reveals an idea of the spirit of 
the times. The conditions of Catholics under such regula- 
tions would, of course, be even worse than the position of 
Dissenters. Forced not only to acknowledge and support the 
state church as were all other church members, they labored 
also under all the disabilities of the English laws against 
them. Although we do not find direct anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion before 1697, there can be no doubt that the English 
laws against “ Papists”’ were not relaxed in Carolina. Our 
assurance of this is the very names of the proprietors. 
Shaftesbury sponsored a bill forbidding any Catholics to 
come within ten miles of London; and so potent did his 
bigotry become that he was dismissed by the King from the 
Privy Council. He offered to retire to Carolina, but Charles 
would not allow this, so Shaftesbury was forced to flee into 
Holland.* Clarendon also was banished for his opposition 
to toleration for Catholics in England; * and the Berkeley of 
Virginia stands forth in history as so unequivocable a bigot 
that no more than his name need be mentioned. One thing 
is certain: Catholics were not included in the religious liberty 
of the proprietors of Carolina. 

This opinion is borne out by the history of the early years 
of the colony. Even under the Governorship of Archdale, 
the Quaker selected to make peace in the colonies, the first 
act in the history of Carolina disfranchising religious opinion 
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was directed against the Catholics. In the Assembly of 
March, 1697, the Huguenots who had come into Carolina 
from their persecution in France, were granted the rights of 
citizenship, and freedom of conscience was granted to all 
Christians, ‘‘ Papists alone excepted.’’* Now, this certainly 
was not due to the bigotry of Archdale. Bancroft says of 
his régime: 


With the Spaniards at St. Augustine friendly relations 
sprang up: a Quaker could respect the faith of a Papist. 
Four Indians, converts of the Spanish priests, captives to 
the Yamassees, and exposed to sale as slaves, were ransomed 
by Archdale, and sent to the governor of St. Augustine. “I 
shall manifest reciprocal kindness’, was his reply, “and shall 
always observe a good correspondence with you ”; and, when an 
English vessel was wrecked on Florida, the Spaniards retaliated 
the benevolence of Archdale. 


From which it would seem that it was not the Governor 
who was opposed to the “ Papists”’: it was the colonists 
themselves. This view is strengthened by the fact that in 
1684 Santa Catalina Mission was attacked and many Cath- 
olic Indians imported into Carolina as slaves.” And again 
in 1702, St. Augustine was destroyed, the library of the 
monks burned and many Catholic Indians were tortured. 
Father Parga was burned at the stake, beheaded and his leg 
hacked off; a religious who came to his aid was also slain; 
and nearly one thousand Indians were carried off as slaves.* 
It is true that this was from the southern settlement of Caro- 
lina but the province had not yet been definitely divided into 
two separate commonwealths; and the incidents related show 
clearly the mind of the colonists toward the hated “ Papists”’. 

Just how many Catholics there were in Carolina at this 
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period is not known. That there were some seems evident 
from the fact of the legislation; though it may be that the 
laws were so made to keep out all Catholic settlers, or, as is 
very probable, from force of habit. So great was the feeling 
against the Roman Catholics at this period that their very 
presence was dreaded as a plague. Fright is the only word 
to describe the state of the English mind when confronted 
with Catholicism at this time in English history. 

During the whole of the eighteenth century, up to the 
Revolutionary period, the laws against Catholics remained 
in force. 


All persons holding office in the Province of North Carolina 
before the Revolution were required, in addition to the usual 
oath of office, to take certain oaths appointed by Act of Par- 
liament, for the qualification of public offices, and to repeat and 
subscribe the “ Test.” The “Test” was enacted in 1663 and 
not repealed in England until 1828. It required the following 
declaration: “‘ I—do declare that I do believe that there is not 
any transsubstantiation in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
or in the elements of the bread and wine at or after the con- 
secration thereof by any person whatsoever.” + 


This, of course, was aimed at Roman Catholics, and by it 
they were excluded from all office holding in England and 
her colonies. We find no evidence of Catholic activity in 
North Carolina in the pre-Revolutionary period. 

Ashe says there was a settlement of them at Bath with 
their own clergyman.” Brickell in his “ Natural History of 
North Carolina’’ seems to be the authority for this state- 
ment.* But Bishop England could find no trace of a Roman 
Catholic priest in Carolina before 1783.* It is very probable 
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that those Catholics who were there were content to remain 
unknown, and due to lack of priestly ministrations soon 
drifted away from the Faith. 

Apart from the Act of 1697 excepting Roman Catholics 
from the grant of religious freedom, there was apparently 
no trouble in Carolina on account of disfranchisement of the 
colonists because of their religious affiliations. In fact, re- 
ligion seems to have been quite in the background in the 
early Carolina colony. The dawn of the eighteenth century, 
however, saw this state of affairs change quickly. The first 
quarter of that century is a record of continual struggles due 
to religious legislation. Prior to 1700 there had been no 
minister of the Church of England in North Carolina. 
What there was of religious preaching was done by the 
Quakers. In 1700, the Rev. Daniel Brett was sent over by 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, 
which had just been organized in England. About the same 
time there was a determined effort by the Episcopalians to 
establish the Church of England in fact as well as in theory.* 

In 1701, they succeeded in passing an act whereby the 
Church of England was made the established church of the 
colony and provisions enacted for the erection of churches, 
and the maintenance of ministers. To effect this a poll tax 
was levied on all tithable persons. This, of course, met the 
instant opposition of all Dissenters;* more, perhaps, on 
account of the tax than from any religious motive. Martin 
says that it solidified the Dissenters :—Scotch Presbyterians, 
Dutch Lutherans, French Colonists, Irish Catholics, and 
American Quakers.* The results were evident when the 
Assembly met again in 1703. 

Deputy Governor Henderson Walker in a letter to the 
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Bishop of London, in October of that year, gives a glimpse 
of the state of affairs. “I humbly beg leave to inform you 
that we have an Assembly to sit the 3d November next, 
above one half of the burgesses chosen are Quakers, and 
have declared their designs of making void the act for estab- 
lishing the Church.” * 

That the law would have been repealed is only too evident; 
but the facts of the case are that the Proprietors themselves 
declared it void on the ground that £30 was an insufficient 
remuneration for the clergy.” 

Thus retarded for a time in the North, the struggle for 
establishment of the Church of England was next trans- 
ferred to the southern portion of Carolina, where Sir 
Nathaniel Johnson, Governor of both Provinces of Carolina, 
was instructed by Lord John Granville, then Palatine, to see 
that the Church of England was made the Church of Caro- 
lina. In May, 1704, the Assembly passed laws requiring all 
members of the Assembly to subscribe to the Act of 1678 
(which disabled “ Papists ’’) ; to take the oath of allegiance 
to Queen Anne, to receive the sacrament according to the 
rights and usages of the Church of England, and to swear 
and subscribe to an oath of conformity to the Church of 
England. A penalty of £50 for the first time the represen- 
tative sat and £10 for every day thereafter was inflicted on 
all who refused to conform, because it ‘“‘ hath been found 
by experience that the admitting of persons of different per- 
suasions and interests in matters of religion to sit and vote 
in the commons house of Assembly, hath often caused great 
contentions and animosities in this province.” ° 

In November of the same year another act in thirty-five 
sections was passed, for “the Establishment of Religious 
W orship in this Province according to the Church of Eng- 
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land, and for Erecting of Churches for the Public Worship 
of God, and also for the Maintenance of Mimsters and the 
Building Convenient Houses for them.” * 

One of these laws established a commission of twenty 
laymen who had power to hear complaints against any min- 
ister and remove him if they judged it necessary. 

The colonists, aroused by this determined attempt to estab- 
lish a State church, appealed to the House of Lords, who, 
after deliberation, decided that this legislation is “‘ founded 
upon falsity in matter of fact, is repugnant to the laws of 
England, contrary to the Charter granted to the Proprietors 
of that colony, is an encouragement to atheism and irreligion, 
is destructive to trade, and tends to the depopulation and 
ruining the said province.” * 

The Lords then addressed the Queen to deliver the prov- 
ince from such arbitrary oppression, and this was done on 
June 10, 1706; and the Attorney-General was ordered to 
proceed against the proprietors with a view to forfeiting the 
Charter. This latter expediency, however, was somewhat 
dropped. 

The Northern part of Carolina was governed by Col. 
Robert Daniel as Deputy Governor. He was appointed by 
Governor Johnson, and we know sufficient of him when we 
read that “he had distinguished himself at a recent attack 
on St. Augustine. He was a Landgrave under the Funda- 
mental Constitutions. He was cruel and merciless in dis- 
position, but had a great zeal for the established church.” * 

Under Daniel’s leadership the “‘ Vestry Act”? was passed 
in 1704, providing for twelve vestrymen in each precinct, 
who had power to build a church in each precinct and raise 
money from the inhabitants for that purpose. An act was 
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also passed providing a fine for any one holding a place of 
trust, who should neglect to qualify himself by taking the 
oath required by law.* Ashe says that this last act was 
aimed at the Quakers with a view to keeping them out of 
office, but it struck at the Catholics as well. He also sums 
up the situation as follows: 


It was inconsistent with the Grand Model, subversive of 
the fundamental constitution of the Colony and utterly re- 
pugnant to those practices and customs which had their origin in 
the earliest lodgment in the wilderness and had grown with the 
growth of the settlements as the woof and warp of the people. 
The whole foundation on which the political structure of the 
colony rested was wiped away by this requirement of an oath 
of office to be taken after the prevailing English fashion.’ 


The continued reaction of the people to these attempts to 
foist a State Church upon them and disfranchise Dissenters 
culminated in 1705 in open rebellion, and a dual government 
ruled the colony until 1708. Attempts at settlement only 
made matters worse, and anarchy then reigned until 1710, 
when Edward Hyde arrived and was accepted on his word, 
but with no documents proving his claim, to governorship 
of the Northern part of Carolina—so willing were the people 
for any form of government by this time. 

As soon as he was in power, however, Hyde resorted to 
the old methods of Establishment. A fine of £100 on all 
officers, who refused to qualify themselves according to the 
laws of England, was imposed. The same act provided that 
laws made for the Establishment of the Church, and those 
granting indulgences to Protestant dissenters are to be still 
mforce:” 

By these Acts it seems that Catholics were not to be 
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allowed even liberty of conscience. The first act disqualified 
them from office, and by qualifying dissenters to “ Protes- 
tants”, we have a clear indication of the position Catholics 
were to hold under the new administration. 

Another rebellion was well on its way after the promulga- 
tion of these laws, and no one can say what the results would 
have been had not Governor Spotswood of Virginia inter- 
fered on behalf of the established government and overawed 
the people by a body of troops sent into Carolina in July, 
sega. 

The Church of England was thus at last established in the 
colony—thanks to the intervention of Virginia troops. By 
law, Catholics were now unable to hold any office and had 
no right to religious liberty as did Protestant Dissenters. 

We need only quote from an address of the Honorable 
Archibald D. Murphy before the University of North Caro- 
lina to find this corroborated: 


The religious intolerance of the High Church party was 
exerted with new energy after the departure of Gov. Ardale— 
Protestant dissenters were only permitted to worship in public, 
and there to be subject to the rules and restrictions contained 
in the several acts of Parliament.* 


This, however, was by law. The people of North Caro- 
lina never did cease to oppose the proprietary government; 
and while we have no record of any Catholics being elected 
to office, we have likewise no record of any Catholic suffer- 
ing persecution. No doubt they were few in Carolina; yet 
this is a further indication of how strong the feeling against 
them really was, that though so politically few and weak, the 
Assemblies and governors of Carolina still saw need to legis- 
late against them. 

Though apparently politically victorious, the proprietors 
were overcome financially; and in 1728 made overtures to 
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the British crown for the sale of the colony. The deal was 
closed in the following year and Carolina thus passed from 
government by proprietors to the government under the 
Crown. 
Ill 
NortH CAROLINA UNDER Crown GOVERNMENT 


Carolina had proven a failure as a financial investment. 
Instead of paying dividends, a deficit of ten thousand pounds 
had been incurred. There were, according to Martin, some 
twenty-five thousand persons in the colony, ten thousand in 
the Northern settlement and fifteen thousand in the Southern 
part. There were only four towns of legal establishment— 
Edenton, Bath, Newbern and Beaufort.* 

Edenton was the capital, and of it Colonel William Byrd 
of Virginia wrote in 1729: “I believe this is the only 
metropolis in the Christian or Mohammedan world where 
there is neither Church, Chapel, Mosque, Synagogue, or any 
place of worship.” ” 

Religion had not progressed very far up to this period. 
Despite the many laws, only two houses of worship had been 
built for the established Church. Quakers, Presbyterians, 
Baptists and Catholics, each had their own following. Ac- 
cording to Ashe, the Roman Catholics at Bath had their own 
clergyman, but this is questionable, as we have already 
noted; and doubtful, to say the least, in view of the laws 
then in force.* 

By this time North and South Carolina had been distin- 
guished into two separate colonies, with two distinct rulers. 
George Burrington was appointed Governor of North Caro- 
lina in 1729 and received his instructions in December, 1730, 
on his departure from England. And here in the very first 
instructions to a Royal Governor, “Papists” are proscribed : 
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You are to permit liberty of conscience to all persons (except 
Papists) so as they are contented....And we do further direct 
that no schoolmaster be henceforth permitted to depart from 
this kingdom and to keep school in that our said province with- 
out the license of our Lord Bishop of London, and that no other 
person now there, or that shall come from other parts, shall be 
admitted to keep school in North Carolina without your license 
first obtained.t 


There is little doubt that the Crown Government was in- 
tent upon keeping the Church of England established by all 
the means at its command. B. F. Carpenter in the Papers 
of the Trinity College Historical Society sums up the period 
under the Royal Governor as follows: 


The legislation of this troubled period clearly indicates that 
the right to dissent was yet to be recognized. 

The Establishment is largely responsible for the backwardness 
of the State in education and intellectual pursuits. No school 
teacher was allowed to leave England or to keep school in the 
province without license from the Bishop of London. 

In 1773 it was worse. A more rigid conformity was re- 
quired in Carolina than in England. This was tyranny. The 
history of provincial North Carolina shows a continual struggle 
against a government which blindly sought to repress all aspira- 
tions whether political, religious, or intellectual. 


The instructions to Burrington thus further cramped the 
activity of Catholic settlers in North Carolina. Deprived of 
right of liberty of conscience, unable to hold office of any 
kind, they were now likewise outlawed from the teaching 
profession. It is little wonder that the history of the Roman 
Catholics of North Carolina is a lost chapter. The first 
Catholic of whom we find mention during this whole period 
(1665-1765) is a Daniel Johnson, executed for counterfeit- 
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ing, and a record of whose death graced the pages of the 
Maryland Gazette of December 7, 1752, with some sarcastic 
reflections on his praying for friends just before the execu- 
tion." The same worthy newspaper carried in its issue of 
May 15, 1775, the speech of Governor Arthur Dobbs to the 
Assembly at Newbern in which he sees fit to warn them 
against the Papists and Jesuits inciting the Indians. 


—When this is done, and the French have, by menaces, or 
by their hellish Jesuitical Missionaries, made proselytes of our 
Indian allies, not to the true Christian Religion founded on 
peace, benignity, and brotherly love, but to the pomps and out- 
ward trappings of the Popish Hierarchy and Superstition, and 
have inspired an enthusiastic fury into them against Protestants, 
whom they call heretics, making it meritorious in them to 
massacre and destroy them, upon which they assure them their 
future happiness depends,—then the liberties, properties, and 
Protestant Religion of these colonies, will be unavoidably lost—.? 


Such words from the Governor of the Colony did not 
augur well for the Catholics living within his jurisdiction. 
There is no evidence of activity by or against Catholics, 
however, during his time of office, so we must de content to 
deal with the legislation of the period. 

The marriage legislation of the colony indicates clearly the 
grip the Church of England party had upon religious affairs 
during the government under the Crown. During the early 
years of its existence, mutual consent was all that was re- 
quired; and by Act of 1666 any dissenting clergyman could 
perform the ceremony—if one could be found. In 1715 this 
right was extended to magistrates where no minister could 
be had.’ 


In due course, however, the Church of England became 
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firmly established and ministers were not so scarce. In 1741 
came the legislation allowing magistrates to perform mar- 
riage ceremonies if no minister of the Church of England 
were available. This was a direct blow at the Presbyterian 
clergymen, as Baptist ministers did not perform marriage 
ceremonies, and the Quakers had their own customs. This 
piece of legislation gives indication of the tolerance of the 
period. It lowered Presbyterian clergymen below civil magis- 
trates; and it is also interesting to note here, that up until 
1764 only ministers of the Church of England were exempt 
from military duty.* 

Continued agitation on the part of the Presbyterians suc- 
ceeded in modifying the law in 1766. Any minister “regu- ° 
larly called” to a congregation was then allowed to perform 
the marriage ceremony. The fee, however, had to be paid 
to the minister of the Church of England who had jurisdic- 
tion there. In 1770 the Assembly passed an act giving 
Presbyterian clergymen full rights to perform marriage 
ceremonies, but this was disallowed by the Crown. 

For the thirty-five years preceding the American Revolu- 
tion, “ full religious liberty”? was barred by these regula- 
tions of the marriage ceremony. How deeply the idea of a 
State Church had penetrated the English government at 
home and in her colonies is thus more closely evidenced. 

In 1755, the legal status of Catholics in North Carolina 
was further restricted by an Act regulating orphans and 
guardians. This Act specified that Quakers and Papist Re- 
cusants could not be appointed guardians of other people’s 
children, though they were allowed to bring up their own. 
It was re-enacted in 1760, so that as late as fifteen years 
before the Revolution, Catholics were discriminated against 
by the laws of North Carolina.? 
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In 1755 in Granville County, for instance, the sheriff and 
his deputies, justices, clerks, colonel, captains, lieutenants, 
ensigns, surveyors, coroner, and attorneys had to subscribe 
tothe. = lest *oath.* 

These regulations, however, were by law. How strictly 
they were enforced we have no means of knowing for cer- 
tain. We have indications that they were either over- 
looked in some sections by the people and the authorities, or 
else the Catholics considered them as mere empty formulas. 
Thus, we have record of John Willcox as representative 
from County Chatham in 1771, who qualified “by taking the 
several oaths and subscribing the test.’”’ Yet the same John 
Willcox sent his two children to Philadelphia all the way 
from Cross Creek near Fayetteville, and had them baptized 
in St. Joseph’s Church.” Why the expense of so long a trip 
if he were not a good Catholic? Yet, if he were, how could 
he have subscribed the test? He was a prominent man of 
his time, being the pioneer coal miner of North Carolina, 
and the owner of an iron works in Chatham County. Dur- 
ing the Revolution his furnaces were turned over to the 
State to make cannonballs, but he could not finance the 
enterprise and payment from the State was not forthcoming, 
and in 1778 it had to be sold at auction. This seems to indi- 
cate that Willcox could not have been so very wealthy and 
strengthens the opinion that he was a practising Catholic as 
far as possible, or he would not have financed the journey 
to Philadelphia. Just what the circumstances of the case 
were, we do not know; but at any rate Willcox is the first 
Catholic of whom we have record as an office-holder in 
North Carolina—and this at a time when the laws against 
them were the most severe. 

A letter from Governor Tryon, July 1770, gives an idea 
of the official attitude towards religion at this time: 
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The intemperate zeal of the Dissenters, I am inclined to 
believe, arose from mistaken principles. There Seniors must 
know their persuasion is a Sect under the Act of Toleration, and 
the limited powers granted them by the Legislature of the coun- 
try —This is even implied in his Majesty’s Instructions to me 
wherein He commands me to permit a liberty of “ conscience to 
all persons (except Papists) ”’ who are content with a quiet 
and peaceable enjoyment of the same, not giving offence or 
scandel to the Government.* 


A retrospect of the legislation against Catholics during the 
government under the Crown shows that in this regard the 
period is the most intolerant in the history of North Caro- 
lina. Fortunately for the record of that colony the Catholics’ 
never grew very numerous there—as late as 1765, Governor 
Tryon could write, “ Every sect of Religion abounds here 
except the Roman Catholic,’ and those who were there do 
not seem to have had any political influence. Probably con- 
sidering the legislation, they were inclined to remain silent. 

From the first settlement of the colony the laws against 
the Catholics had been growing more numerous until the 
period of the Revolution. From that time on, the change 
that had come over men’s minds on this side of the Atlantic 
became increasingly evident, and after a hundred years of 
increasing disabilities came a fifty-year stretch of increasing 
toleration and trust, that finally terminated in 1835 in the 
complete removal of all discrimination against the Roman 
Catholics of North Carolina. 


IV 
NortH CAROLINA UNDER TEMPORARY GOVERNMENT 
(1774-1776) 
The Revolutionary period in North Carolina began in 


1774, when a Provincial Congress met at Newbern in 
August, and made arrangements to take the Government of 
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the Colony into its own hands. Three delegates were ap- 
pointed to the Continental Congress and a committee of five 
was to be chosen in each county, to be known as the Com- 
mittee of Safety. At Newbern, the name of Dr. Alexander 
Gaston figures prominently at this period. He was the 
father of Judge William Gaston, who later took the leading 
role in the convention of 1835. Dr. Gaston was born in 
Ireland, had received a medical education’ at Edinburgh and 
held a commission as surgeon in the Royal Navy. Upon his 
resignation he came to America and settled at Newbern, 
where he met and married Margaret Sharpe, a devout Eng- 
lish Catholic and educated in a convent at Calais. They had 
two children, William who later became Chief Justice of 
North Carolina, and Jane, who married John Lewis Taylor, 
also a Chief Justice of the State.* 

A. famous Catholic whose name dominates the pages of 
North Carolina history during the Revolution is Dr. Thomas 
Burke. He was born in Ireland in 1747 and in his early 
years turned his attention to the study of medicine, which 
he practiced for a time in Virginia, where he first settled. 
Finding his practice unprofitable, he decided to change his 
profession and began the study of law. He moved into 
North Carolina some time about 1772 and settled near Hills- 
boro in Orange County. He soon became one of the party 
leaders and filled many high offices in the State. In 1775 
and 1776, despite his religion, he was delegate from Orange 
County to the Provincial Congress. On May 13, 1776, he 
was selected to be paymaster of the North Carolina Militia 
for the District of Hillsboro, but resigned this position the 
following December to accept the office of delegate to the 
Continental Congress. In April, 1777, he was re-elected to 
this office, and in December, 1777, he also took his seat as a 
member of the North Carolina House of Commons. In 
1778 he was elected a third time to the Continental Congress. 
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In June, 1781, Burke became the Governor of North Caro- 
lina, which position he held for one year, retiring from office 
in 1782. He did not long survive his retirement, and died 
on December 2, 1783. This hasty sketch of his life will 
serve to show the influence he had in North Carolina. There 
is no doubt that the presence of Burke during these momen- 
tous times in North Carolina’s history had much to do to 
soften the antagonism to Roman Catholics, which was far 
from dead there. For one thing it set a precedent at the 
very outset of her state history which could not afterward 
be overlooked. His active participation in all the congresses 
of his times* at which he could possibly be present un- 
doubtedly colored the legislation on religious questions and 
probably saved the name of North Carolina from dark 
storms of bigotry and intolerance that blot the pages of so 
many of our other early colonial and State records. 

Probably the most important of these earlier congresses in 
North Carolina was that held in Mecklenberg in May, 1775. 
There had been much discussion regarding the actual work 
done by this body, but we can accept as most probable the 
official collection of the North Carolina Records. The news 
of the battle of Lexington had spread over the colonies like 
wildfire, but nowhere did it inspire the colonists as in North 
Carolina. The Mecklenburg Congress declared : 


Whereas by an address presented to his Majesty by both 
houses of Parliament in February last, the American colonies 
are declared to be in a state of actual rebellion, we conceive that 
all laws and commissions confirmed by, or derived from, the 
authority of the King or Parliament are annulled and vacated, 
and the former civil constitution of these colonies for the pres- 
ent wholly suspended. To provide in some degree for the 
exigencies of this county in the present alarming period, we 
deem it proper and necessary to pass the following resolves, 
VlZat dae 


1 Bwographical Hist. of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 26. 
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Then follow twenty resolutions for the government of the 
county, effecting practically a declaration of independence 
from the mother country. This historically famous legisla- 
tion, known as the Mecklenberg Declaration of Independ- 
ence, was dated May 31, 1775, fully a year before the official 
declaration of the Continental Congress, and much to the 
surprise of that body and the rest of North Carolina. It 
has served to make the name of Mecklenberg famous, and 
so to a Catholic it is increasingly difficult to understand how 
the same county that was so quick to proclaim for freedom, 
could at the same time instruct its delegates to a Provincial 
Congress as follows: 


13. You are instructed to assent and consent to the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion as contained in the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testament—to the utter exclusion forever 
of all and every other (falsely socalled) Religion, whether 
Pagan or Papal—. 

14. You are, moreover, to oppose the establishing any ecclesi- 
astical supremacy in the Soverign authority of the State. You 
are to oppose toleration of the Papish idolatrous worship.* 


Fortunately the Provincial Congress, which met at Hills- 
boro in August, 1775, was not quite so intolerant. Perhaps 
the presence of Dr. Burke had much to do in offsetting the 
anti-Catholic feeling. However, a committee was formed, 
of which Burke was a member, “‘ to confer with such of the 
inhabitants of the Province who entertain any religious or 
political scruples, with respect to associating in the common 
Cause of America, to remove any ill impressions that have 
been made upon them by the artful devices of the enemies 
of America.” ” 

The evident purpose of this committee was to placate the 
various religious denominations so that all would unite in 


1Rumple, History of Rowan County, p. 387. 
2 NCR, Vol. X; p. 160. 
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the common cause. The wording of the above instructions 
to the committee shows how cleverly antagonisms were to 
be turned to the advantage of the colony. Insinuatingly the 
blame for religious intolerance was being shunted to the 
“enemies of America.” As a matter of fact, the Conti- 
nental Congress itself had sent two Ministers to the Presby- 
terians of North Carolina to persuade them that the oath 
not to take up arms against England had been administered 
under duress and was therefore invalid. Anti-Catholic senti- 
ment was appealed to by reference to the Quebec Act, which 
was to be interpreted as proof that the King had turned 
Catholic and intended to establish that religion in America.* 

The mission of these two Ministers, however, does not 
seem to have been successful in stirring up anti-Catholic 
sentiment. Fortunately there was no need for it in North 
Carolina, where the Catholics mingled freely with their 
compatriots in the struggle for freedom, and where this par- 
ticipation stood out in contrast to the Moravians, who had a 
considerable settlement in Western North Carolina, and the 
New Light Baptists, one of whom, a James Childs, had de- 
clared it against his religion to take up arms and, upon re- 
fusing to take the oath of allegiance, was arrested as an 
enemy of the State.” 

The instructions of the delegates from Mecklenberg prove 
conclusively that anti-Catholicism was far from dead in 
North Carolina. A reason for this intolerant feeling is 
offered as late as 1846 by the Rev. William Henry Foote 
as follows: 


Of all forms in which religion, professedly drawn from the 
Bible, is presented in any part of the World, only one is excepted 
in the resolution—that is the Papish. The ancestors of these 
people in Mecklenberg had brought with them, from the mother 


* Researches, American Cath. Hist. Soc., Vol. XXX, p. 232. 
? Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 546. 
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country no kind remembrance of the spirit of the Papish clergy 
and their adherents. Turn to what period of the history of 
their fathers they might, and the Romish priests appeared the 
enemies of that religious liberty and civil freedom for which 
they panted. Every page of the history was stained with blood. 
They fully believed the spirit of popery unchanged; and to 
tolerate it, was to cherish in their bosom an enemy to the very 
privileges and enjoyments for which they had labored, and for 
which they were prepared to lay down their lives. The princi- 
ples of religious liberty, asserted by their ancestors the other 
side of the ocean, took deep root in the wilderness of Carolina, 
and grew as indigenous plants.? 


Mecklenberg, however, was not the only county to in- 
struct its delegates in such a manner. Orange County, from 
which Burke himself was a delegate, and in whose hand- 
writing the instructions were drawn up, declared: 


We require that in framing the religious constitution you 
insist upon a free and unrestrained exercise of religion to every 
individual—provided, however, persons who are entrusted in the 
discharge of any office shall give assurances that they do not 
acknowledge supremacy ecclesiastical or civil in any foreign 
power or spiritual infallibility or authority to grant Divine 
Pardon to any person who may violate moral duties or commit 
crimes injurious to the community—.° 


Just what part Burke had in framing this instruction is 
not known at the present. Whether he accepted it as the 
best he could do under the circumstances with the hope of 
influencing the Provincial Congress for more leniency, or 
whether he merely winked at the instructions thus entrusted 
to him, or whether he was willing to sacrifice his principles 
to maintain his position, are still unanswered and seemingly 
unanswerable questions. 


1 Foote, Sketches of North Carolina, p. 75. 
2 NCR, Vol. X, p. 870 g. 
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The Provincial Congress convened at Halifax in April, 
1776. The principal business of the meeting, of course, was 
the question of independence, and a committee of seven, 
among whom was Burke, was appointed to take into consid- 
eration the usurpations attempted and committed by the 
King and parliament and to take measures to frustrate them 
and prepare for defense of the colony. 

The committee reported in four days and declared in 
favor of authorizing the delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress to concur in declaring independence. This was on 
April 12, and on the following day a new committee, on 
which Burke was again named, was appointed to prepare a 
constitution for the government of the colony. For three 
weeks the committee strove to devise some form of regula- 
tions for government, but without avail. Divergencies of 
opinion were too pronounced. There were no precedents 
to fall back upon, South Carolina alone of all the colonies 
had formed its own Constitution. On April 30th the matter 
was postponed until November and a new committee was 
formed to effect a temporary form of government until the 
end of the next Congress. It was decided to appoint a Com- 
mittee of Safety to sit from day to day at such places as 
they should think prudent. 

The postponement of the Congress until November gave 
the colonists an opportunity to reconsider their choice of 
delegates and a new election took place on October 15th. 
At this election Dr. Burke lost his place as delegate to the 
Provincial Congress but was given the more important posi- 
tion as one of the three delegates to the Continental Con- 
gress. He was, however, present during the formation of 
the State Constitution and took an important part in the 
framing of the same. 

The committee appointed to draw up the Constitution took 
three weeks to deliberate and reported their findings on De- 
cember 6, 1776. There was no religious test for office in 
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the report of this committee, but the Congress took up that 
report, read it paragraph by paragraph, and on December 
13th, “one of the members from the back country intro- 
duced a test by which every person before he should be ad- 
mitted to a share in the legislature should swear that he be- 
lieved in the Holy Trinity and that the Scripture of the Old 
Testament was written by Divine inspiration. This was car- 
ried after a very warm debate and has blown up such a 
flame that everything is in danger of being thrown into 
confusion.” * 

Ashe says that the excitement was due to the fact that 
many of the leading members of the convention were Deists 
and even Atheists; while if the Mecklenberg and Orange in- 
structions, were followed out, Dr. Burke, the Roman Cath- 
olic Delegate to the Continental Congress, would be dis- 
qualified from the position to which he had just been elected.’ 

The results of the debates and confusion seem to have 
resulted in a kind of compromise legislation. On December 
17th, a Declaration of Rights was drawn up by the ‘“ Con- 
gress of Representatives of Freemen of the States of North 
Carolina assembled at Halifax,’ comprising twenty-five dif- 
ferent sections, section 19 of which declares: ‘“ All men 
have a natural and inalienable right to worship Almighty God 
according to the dictates of their own conscience.” 

Yet on the following day, December 18, 1776, the Con- 
stitution resolved upon contained two interesting articles: 


Article 31: No Clergyman, or Preacher of the Gospel, of any 
denomination, shall be capable of being a member of either the 
Senate, House of Commons, or Council of State, while he con- 
tinues in the exercise of the Pastoral function. 

Article 32: No person who shall deny the being of God, or 
the truth of the Protestant religion, or the divine authority of 


1 Life of Iredell, Vol. I, p. 339. 
2 History of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 567. 
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either the Old or the New Testament, or shall hold religious 
opinions incompatible with the freedom or safety of the State, 
shall be capable of holding any office or place of trust in the 
civil government of this State.’ 


Just what was intended to be the effect of these two 
articles is not apparent. It is very probable that Article 31 
was fully intended as written, for we find it applied later in 
the history of North Carolina. Article 39, however, was 
never put into effect. Connor says: 


With all our admiration for the form and substance of the 
Constitution, and its authors, it must be conceded that, without 
regard to the motive which promoted the adoption of this arti- 
cle, it would be difficult to formulate a statute more obscure in 
its terms or inviting more controversy as to its meaning. In its 
attempt to discriminate against Christians, other than Protes- 
tants, it continued to plague the Lawyers and clergy until 1835, 
when it was changed after long and acrimonious debate by in- 
serting the word “ Christian” for ‘“‘ Protestant ’’? 


It seems to have been inserted merely for the sake of 
peace in the Congress and that is all. Certainly no Roman 
Catholic, or Jew, or Atheist was ever molested by it. Burke 
continued to hold his office of Delegate to the Continental 
Congress, and was even elected Governor of the State in 
1780, while this legislation was still on the books. In late 
years, Judge Gaston gave a peculiar twist to the wording 
which showed how loosely it was worded if intended to dis- 
criminate against Roman Catholics, but it is doubtful if this 
interpretation was thought of at the time of Burke’s incum- 
bency in the Governorship. 


1 NCR, Vol. X, p. 1006. 
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V 
NorTH CAROLINA UNDER ORIGINAL STATE CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of North Carolina, though ostensibly 
anti-Catholic, did not keep Dr. Burke out of office. In fact, 
so highly was he esteemed that at the first meeting of the 
Assembly in April, 1777, Burke County was erected and 
named in his honor, a compliment seldom paid to a private 
citizen. In the Continental Congress Dr. Burke was active 
and efficient, but the Assembly of North Carolina refused to 
ratify the Articles of Confederation and remained apart until 
July 21,1778. In June, 1781, Burke was elected Governor 
of the State of North Carolina, despite the thirty-second 
article of the Constituton, and took up his duties at one of 
the most distressed periods of North Carolina history. The 
British invasion of North Carolina had been followed by 
intolerable atrocities. Burke immediately threatened re- 
prisals on British prisoners and for a while succeeded in 
checking the excesses. He himself took over the command 
of the troops and directed operations against the enemy.* 

It was during this invasion by the British that Judge 
Gaston saw his father shot down in Newbern by the raiding 
Tories; the incident which afterward caused him to say that 
he had been baptized into patriotism in the blood of a mur- 
dered father. 

Enraged at the operations of Governor Burke, the British 
made a determined effort to capture him, and succeeded at 
Hillsboro in September, 1781. He was regarded as a polit- 
ical prisoner and not as a prisoner of war and therefore 
denied the right of exchange. He was paroled to James 
Island, then infested by desperate refugees. Burke himself 
was often threatened with assassination, and in fact his 
quarters were actually fired upon. He thereupon wrote to 
General Leslie asking for a parole within the American lines, 


1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 573. 
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but received no answer. Considering that he was not a 
prisoner of war and was in daily danger of death, he then 
determined to make good his escape, and succeeded in Jan- 
uary, 1782. Upon reaching General Greene’s headquarters, 
he at once wrote to General Leslie asking to be exchanged 
and agreeing to return on parole if treated as other officers. 
These requests were not granted, however, so Burke decided 
to return to North Carolina and immediately took up where 
he had left off.* 

The election in April, 1782, served to show Burke the 
various interpretations that were placed upon his escape. 
Upon finding that many of the members of the Assembly 
considered his act as a breach of parole, he declined to allow 
himself to be considered for re-election and withdrew from 
the contest. He died in the following year, leaving behind 
him an enviable reputation as an administrator, and a prece- 
dent for Catholic toleration at the very outset of the State 
history of North Carolina. 

But despite the fact that a Catholic Governor had ruled 
her destinies during so critical a period as Burke’s admin- 
istration covered, North Carolina could not yet officially be 
brought to grant equal rights to members of that denomina- 
tion. Though her laws from the very beginning did not 
actually keep Catholics from office, yet the fear of Roman 
Catholicism still permeated the minds of the delegates of the 
country. ‘The Convention which met in June, 1788, at Hills- 
boro, to consider the ratification of the Federal Constitution 
gives an interesting insight into the status of the Roman 
Catholic question at this time. North Carolina was much 
dissatisfied with many of the provisions of this Constitution, 
not least among them being Pinckney’s clause prohibiting all 
religious tests for office. 

A very singular and spirited discussion arose over this 


WOp cit, Voll, p. 706. 
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clause. Mr. Abbot had grave fear that the Pope of Rome 
might become President; while Mr. Caldwell thought there 
was danger that “ Jews and Heathens”? would accept the 
invitation to come here and “change the character of our 
government.’’ Some said that under the power to make 
treaties Congress might make a treaty “ engaging with some 
foreign powers to adopt the Roman Catholic religion in the 
United States”; that all sorts of infidels ‘‘ could obtain 
office,’ and that “the Senators and Representatives might 
be all pagans.”” Mr. Iredell said: ‘“ Nothing is more desir- 
able than to remove the scruples of any gentleman on this 
interesting subject. Those concerning religion are entitled 
to particular regard.” He spoke at length and with much 
ability. Among other things, he said: “ There is a danger 
of a jealousy which it is impossible to satisfy. Jealousy in 
a free government ought to be respected, but it may be car- 
Mcd to toosgreat an extent. Eleysaid that he had seenva 
pamphlet this morning in which the author stated as a very 
serious danger that the Pope of Rome might be elected 
President. With the only language approaching humor, 
coming from this virtuous, wise and thoroughly good man, 
he remarks: “I confess this never struck me before.” In 
response to a request from Mr. Abbott, he gave an interest- 
ing history of the various forms of oaths. Judge Spencer 
agreed with Judge Iredell in regard to this question, and 
said that he wished that every other part of the Constitution 
“was as good and proper.” * 

On August 1, 1788, the Committee appointed to consider 
the matter of ratifying brought in an adverse report, and on 
the following day North Carolina went on record as reject- 
ing the Constitution of the United States by a vote of 184 
to 84. 


For more than a year North Carolina remained an inde- 


1 North Carolina Booklet, Vol. lV, Part 12. 
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pendent sovereign State. It was not until November, 1780, 
that a vote could be procured to ratify the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Eleven States had already done so; only Rhode Island 
and North Carolina remained apart. But now, on Novem- 
ber 22, at Fayetteville, by a vote of 195 to 77, North Caro- 
lina reversed her decision of the previous year and came into 
the Union. 

This, of course, placed her in an anomalous position. She 
had now ratified a Constitution which proscribed religious 
tests, yet in her own State Constitution she proscribed one, 
although, as a matter of fact, it remained unintelligible and 
inoperative. Catholics continued to be elected to office and 
no attempt seems to have been made to disqualify them. A 
Jew also was elected and his right to be seated sustained. 

In 1808 Carteret County elected Jacob Henry to the 
House of Commons. In the following year a resolution was 
introduced by Hugh C. Mills of Rockingham County to un- 
seat him: 


Whereas it is contrary to the freedom and independence of 
our happy and beloved government, that any person should be 
allowed to have a seat in this Assembly, or to watch over the 
right of a free people, who is not Constitutionally qualified for 
that purpose, it is therefore made known, that a certain Jacob 
Henry, a member of this house, denies the Divine Authority 
of the New Testament, and refused to take the oath prescribed 
by law for his qualification, in violation of the Constitution of 
this State. 

Resolved, that the said Jacob Henry is not entitled to a seat 
in this house and that the same be vacated.? 


The House decided to postpone a vote until the following 
day, when it resolved itself into a committee of the whole 
and resolved that “as no proof had been adduced in stipport 


of the charges . . . they recommended that the said resolu- 
tion be rejected.” ? 
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This rejection on Wednesday, December 6, 1809, is an- 
other testimony of the fairmindedness and good sense of 
North Carolina when confronted with an actual question of 
intolerance. And although it was not until 1868 that the 
law was changed so as to wipe out all disabilities against the 
Jews, here was a precedent to safeguard their political 
liberties. 

But if the thirty-second article was thus considered a dead 
letter, the thirty-first article of the State Constitution was 
repeatedly enforced. In 1801 the Reverend John Culpepper 
and the Reverend William Taylor were declared ineligible and 
expelled from their seats in the State Senate. In 1820, the 
Reverend Crudup met the same fate. Culpepper and Crudup 
were Baptist ministers, and both subsequently showed the 
incongruous state of North Carolina political life by enter- 
ing Federal politics, where they succeeded and became mem- 
bers of Congress. They could not hold a State office be- 
cause of the State Constitution, yet they were still eligible 
for Federal offices because the Federal Constitution governed 
these.* 

We have now seen the peculiar state of affairs into which 
political life in North Carolina had drifted. The status of 
Roman Catholics is difficult to state. There was the thirty- 
second article of the Constitution which undoubtedly was 
aimed at keeping them out of office, and just as undoubtedly 
did nothing of the sort. In fact, according to the best legal 
minds of the State the wording could be interpreted as dis- 
qualifying Catholics only by unwarranted stretching. Yet 
the Convention of 1835 is hailed as the remover of Catholic 
disabilities, and Judge Gaston as the champion of religious 
toleration. As a matter of fact, Gaston’s argument was 
based on the fact that it was an ambiguous and ineffective 
law; and when all was said and done, Jews were still dis- 
qualified as before and remained so until 1868. 


1 Boyd, History of North Carolina, HU, p. 145. 
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Although the Catholics of North Carolina were undis- 
turbed in their political status, their influence was insignifi- 
cant. In 1785, Bishop Carroll’s report to the Congregation 
of the Propaganda makes no mention at all of North Caro- 
lina.1 There was a Priest there at this time but he was not 
stationed there. He was the Reverend Patrick Cleary, canon 
of the Church of Funchal, Madeira, who had come to New- 
bern to look after some property of his brother. Due to long 
delays in the courts, he was obliged to remain until he died 
in 1790. Mrs. Gaston’s home was open to him and there he 
said his Mass. That Bishop Carroll considered the Cath- 
olics of North Carolina affected by its Constitution is evi- 
denced by a letter to the Propaganda in which he states: 
“Catholics were virtually under civil disabilities in most of 
the States, enjoying full rights of their fellow citizens only 
in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia.” * 

We know now that Catholics labored under no civil dis- 
abilities in North Carolina, as Judge Gaston later proved to 
the Convention of 1835, and as Bishop England soon came 
to learn after he had assumed control of his large diocese, 
which comprised North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. Appointed in 1820, he made the first episcopal 
visitation of North Carolina in the following year. He 
founded a church at Washington named in honor of St. John 
the Evangelist with only eight or ten families able to con- 
tribute to its support. A Priest alternated every other month 
there and at Newbern. At Fayetteville there was a church 
dedicated to St. Patrick; and that seems to have been the 
extent of Catholic activity in North Carolina.* 

At Newbern, Bishop England stopped with the Gaston 


1 Guilday, Life of Carroll. 

4 Shea, Life of Carroll, p. 318. 
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family and found about twenty Catholics there.t In all, he 
estimates about five hundred Catholics in North Carolina, as 
he reported to the Propaganda in 1833. Many of these, he 
says, remained unknown, not only to their neighbors of 
other religious denominations, but, in most instances, did 
not know each other.” 

His appreciation of the kind manner in which he was 
everywhere received made a great impression upon him: 


The writer of this memoir (Bishop England) would indeed 
be ungrateful if he did not remark, that whatever the mistakes 
regarding his religion might be, and whatever the efforts which 
many of his religious opponents might have considered it their 
duty to make for the purpose of counteracting his exertions, 
no person could have experienced more urbanity, hospitality and 
respectful attention than he has received in all parts of the 
diocese, from all descriptions of its population; and in very 
many instances they who differed widely from him in doctrine 
and discipline, have afforded to him facilities for the discharge 
of his religious duties, to a very considerable extent; and in a 
manner highly gratifying to his feelings and complimentary to 
himself. Nor is it to himself alone this attention has been 
paid; scarcely one of the Priests whom he has sent upon mis- 
sions through the country, but has, upon his return, given similar 
testimony as to his own treatment—.* 


The almost unbelievable notions regarding Catholics, and 
particularly Priests, which were accepted by the non-Cath- 
olics of his day, were a source of wonder to him: 


I know an excellent Priest, who within a very short time has 
to my astonishment, convinced me that aged and respectable 
persons in the interior of Virginia, have seriously examined his 
head, at his own request, to be satisfied that a Papish Priest had 


1 Diurnal of Bishop England. 
2 Shea, History of Catholic Church in Umited States, p. 587. 
3 Works, Vol. III, p. 259. 
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not small horns. I have evidence of nearly a similar description 
in North Carolina.* 


The existence of the thirty-second article of the Constitu- 
tion was the occasion of an interesting case of conscience 
being referred to him by one of his Priests. In Salisbury a 
Catholic was elected Chief Magistrate and entered office by 
request of his fellow citizens. He was refused the Sacra- 
ments, though he assured the priest that able lawyers had 
declared that he could accept office and still remain a Roman 
Catholic. In perplexity the case was referred to Bishop 
England, who replied that the lawyers are specialists in this 
regard and their interpretation of the law may be followed. 

The interpretation thus placed upon this article of the 
Constitution seems to have prompted Bishop England to 
hope for a complete change of the law entirely, for in 1823 
he wrote to Gaston asking him to use his influence to have 
the thirty-second article changed in the convention soon to 
meet at Raleigh. The time, however, was not yet propitious. 
Twelve more years were to pass before this consummation 
of his desires was to be fulfilled—thanks to the wonderful 
leadership and unmatched eloquence of Judge William 
Gaston.” 


VI 
JupGE WILLIAM GASTON AND THE CONVENTION OF 1835 


In an article on The Antecedents of the North Carolina 
Convention of 1835, William K. Boyd says: 

“During the seventy-odd years from the entrance of 
North Carolina into the Federal union until secession in 
T861 by far the most important event was a revision of its 
Constitution in 1835. The work of the Convention which 
accomplished that reform marks an epoch in the history of 


1 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 22. 
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the State.” * And just as that Convention stands out in the 
history of the times, so also does the name of Gaston stand 
forth among the others present at that Convention. 

William Gaston, the son of Dr. Alexander Gaston and 
Margaret Sharpe, was born at Newbern, North Carolina, on 
September 19, 1778, and died at Raleigh on January 23, 
1844; so that the entire span of his life, sixty-six years, cov- 
ered the most momentous and critical period in the history 
of his native State. It was a history of beginnings, not only 
there but in all the colonies. It was a time of valiant 
attempts to attain perfection in social and political life; it 
was a period of many mistakes, of many failures, but of 
earnest efforts to advance. And in all its grandeur and glory 
of attainment — slowly but surely — no name outshines the 
honored Gaston. 

He was singularly blessed in his parents. His father, an 
educated and cultured man, fell before the eyes of his family, 
shot down by an enemy bullet. His mother, well educated 
and religious, bequeathed to her son traits and virtues that 
soon raised him far above his fellow men in character and 
attainment. His father was Presbyterian; his mother, 
Roman Catholic; and her children were raised in that faith.’ 
The other child was a girl, Jane, who later married John 
Louis Taylor, subsequently a Chief Justice in North Caro- 
lina. That her son might enjoy the fruits of a Catholic 
education, young Gaston was sent to Georgetown in 1791; 
and his name is the first on the roll of that institution. 
Gaston was unusually bright and apt at studies, but his 
health at this time of his life was not of the best and he was 
obliged to give up his studies and return home. In 1794 he 
again set forth to acquire a high education and entered 
Princeton, where he graduated two years later at the head 


1 South Atlantic Quarterly, January and April issues, 1910. 
2 Historical Records and Studies, U. S. Cath. Hist. Soc., Vol. XVII, 
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of his class. Returning to North Carolina, he took up the 
study of law under Francois Xavier Martin and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1798 at the age of twenty. 

As a young lawyer Gaston met with such success, that his 
brother-in-law, John Louis Taylor, when elevated to the 
Supreme Court of his State, turned over his entire business 
to him.t In 1800 came his first political office; he was 
elected State Senator, despite the thirty-second article. In 
1808, he was chosen a Presidential Elector, elected to the 
House of Commons, and secured further honor when made 
Speaker of that body. In 1812 we find him in the Senate 
again. In 1813 to 1815 he was in the House of Represen- 
tatives, where he made such a reputation for himself that 
Daniel Webster called him the first man in the War Con- 
gress of 1813; and so impressed was he by Gaston’s elo- 
quence that he insisted on the printing of one of his speeches, 
and even helped in arranging for its publication. 

In 1817 Gaston returned from Congress and devoted him- 
self to the care of his family, refusing to accept further calls 
to public office. He was not, however, inactive, nor was his 
fame forgotten during the interim between his retirement in 
1817 and his acceptance finally in 1833 of a seat in the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina. The Universities of 
Pennsylvania, Columbia and Harvard granted him the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws, besides his Alma Mater, 
Princeton. 

In 1832 he delivered an address at the North Carolina 
State University, in which he asked the students to aid in the 
extirpation of slavery, because “‘it stifles industry, and re- 
presses enterprise . . . and poisons morals at the fountain- 
head.” * This speech was an address to the graduates and 
made such an impression that it was printed and ran into 
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five editions in fourteen years; five thousand copies were in 
the first edition. The fourth edition contains a recommen- 
dation from John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United 
States, who held so high an opinion of Judge Gaston that 
he was heard to say he would cheerfully resign if he were 
sure Gaston would secure his appointment. 

On August 13, 1833, Chief Justice Henderson of the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina died and the name of 
Gaston immediately was put forward for the office. He 
himself, however, demurred. The pressure which was 
brought to bear upon him is evidenced by a letter dated 
August 31, 1833, from Honorable Thomas Ruffin, later 
associated with Gaston in the Supreme Court: 


I am, therefore, clear in the conclusion that the very circum- 
stances which some might profess to believe, forbids, rather 
makes it a duty, in you, to accept office. It is known to all that 
you do not desire public employment; that you make a sacrifice 
of private emolument and personal comfort in leaving private 
life—.* 


At this time Judge Gaston was in debt for $8,000.00 and 
the judicial salary was only $2,500.00; so that by accepting 
the call to the Supreme Court Bench he would practically be 
impoverishing not only himself but his family as well. Ex- 
ternal influence, however, proved too strong. In September, 
Governor Swain solicited his acceptance, and Gaston, having 
made a loan to be repaid at a schedule yearly rate, awaited 
the action of the General Assembly, which elected him a 
member of the Supreme Court of his native State in No- 
vember, 1833. No sooner had he accepted and taken his 
seat, however, than bigotry aimed its blow at him. Reyvy- 
erend Robert J. Breckenridge, editor of the Baltimore Liter- 
ary and Religious Magazine, found himself obliged to call 
the attention of the American people to the “ fact ” 


1 The Ruffin Papers, Vol. Il, 92. 
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1. That the Roman Catholic religion not only admits, but 
approves of false swearing, when Papists can gain advantage 
thereby. 2. That the political newspapers of the day, to some 
extent, applaud this tremendous principle; and, to a still greater 
extent, are grossly subservient to the religious sect which teaches 
and practices it. 

By the thirty-second article of the late Constitution of North 
Carolina, it was provided, “that no person who shall deny the 
being of God, or the truth of the Protestant religion, or the 
divine authority either of the Old or New Testaments, or who 
shall hold religious principles incompatible with the freedom 
and safety of the state, shall be capable of holding any office 
or place of trust or profit, in the civil Government within this 
State.” Yet Judge Gaston, being and continuing a Papist, was 
appointed a judge under this constitution, and actually took the 
usual oaths to support that which he trampled under foot, even 
while he called God to witness, that he believed that to be true, 
which in his secret soul he was satisfied was false.* 


A certain “Senex” in a letter to the Lexington (Va.) 
Gazette made the startling assertion that Judge Gaston had 
procured an ecclesiastical permission from the Bishop of 
Baltimore to commit perjury by thus swearing to uphold a 
Constitution which disqualified him from office. 

Gaston answered these in a letter of December 29, 1835: 


My lamented friend, Chief Justice Henderson, died in August, 
1833. Ina few days afterwards I was informed of the occur- 
rence, and urged by Gentlemen of the highest standing in the 
state, upon public grounds, to permit myself to be considered as 
willing to accept the vacant office, if it should please the Legis- 
lature to confer it. Strong reasons were also presented for 
pressing an early decision. There were also difficulties in the 
way of an immediate determination, but these had no connection 
whatever with constitutional scruples. 

I had had occasion, but a short time before, to examine for 


‘Works of Bishop England, IV, 103-110, from U. S. Cath. Miscellany, 
Vol. XV, No. 38, 1836. 
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myself and to seek the best counsel to examine the disqualifica- 
tions for office which some supposed the constitution denounced 
against the professors of the Roman Catholic faith. I was 
satisfied that my religious principles did not incapacitate me 
from taking the office. But there were personal considerations 
which compelled delay. It is unnecessary to set these forth,— 
but that which was last removed arose from pecuniary engage- 
ments which I had contracted, and which I feared the great 
sacrifice of emolument that would follow on quitting the bar 
might disable me punctually to comply with. Justice and Honor 
required that a satisfactory arrangement of these matters should 
be concluded before I consented to be removed from the bar 
to the bench. This was done by an early day in September, and 
then I gave my written consent to be nominated for the vacant 
office, and my permission that this determination might be pub- 
licly known. 

A very laborious fall circuit closed in the first week of 
November. From it I went on a long-promised visit to see my 
daughter, who was settled in New York. I travelled by Nor- 
folk and Baltimore, and passed one day at the latter place, and, 
as well as I recollect, one only. It has been supposed by several 
who took a deep interest in my receiving the appointment, that 
it would be bestowed without opposition. They had afterwards 
ascertained that this was a mistaken opinion, and had informed 
me before I left Carolina that doubts had been expressed on the 
constitutional question, and difficulties raised about it. Having 
an hour of leisure when at Baltimore, I wrote to one of my 
zealous friends residing at Raleigh, stating the views which I 
had taken of the constitutional question, and authorizing him 
to give publicity to them, that their correctness or incorrectness 
might be judged of. I have understood, and have no doubt of 
the fact, that this letter was read by my friend at his table in the 
presence of several distinguished gentlemen, among others the 
great and good John Marshall, and that copies of it were taken. 
This is the letter which has afforded the pretext for the false- 
hood (I hope a falsehood through mistake), that my assent to 
be put in nomination had been withheld until after I reached 


Baltimore. 
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It is needless, surely, for me to go further,—but I will add. 
that I never had any intercouse, verbal or written, direct or 
indirect, with the Bishop of Baltimore on the subject; and that 
I did not, directly or indirectly, confer with any individual 
belonging or professing to belong to the Catholic Church upon 
the subject (out of my household) until after I had announced 
my unconditional assent to be put in nomination for the office.’ 


That Judge Gaston had actually consulted counsel on this 
important question is evident from a letter of May 23, 1832, 
addressed to him by Hon. Thomas Ruffin: 


I have much confidence in the conclusion I have long ago 
arrived at, that a Roman Catholic may lawfully, before God and 
men, undertake to serve North Carolina to the best of his ability 
in any civil office according to his natural allegiance and his 
personal duty. . . . I am very decidedly persuaded, and have 
long been, that Roman Catholics cannot, without giving to the 
terms of the Constitution a latitude and force altogether un- 
authorized, be excluded from civil office.” 


This seems to have been the opinion of all the legal minds 
in North Carolina also. At any rate, it is interesting to note 
that these attacks on Judge Gaston were not from within but 
from outside of his native state. 

The work of Judge Gaston and his colleagues on the bench 
of the Supreme Court of North Carolina and the high repute 
that body gained for the State during his incumbency is now 
well known. If this were the summit of the heights to which 
he attained, still great would be the name of Gaston—but 
greater still and more lustrous shone his fame after the 
great Convention of 1835. Undoubtedly the leading man 
present, towering head and shoulders over his associates, he 
carried every cause he championed there, including the 
amendment of the much-debated thirty-second article. 


1 Works (Reynolds), IV, p. 104. 
2 The Ruffin Papers, Il, p. 02. 
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The Convention met in 1835, but the need of it had been 
stressed from the earliest beginnings of North Carolina’s 
statehood. There is no doubt that the Constitution adopted 
in 1788 was mostly compromise. It was asking too much 
of human nature to agree in such momentous times on such 
all-important questions as arose in connection with the for- 
mation of a State Constitution. 

Attempts at amendment were made immediately after the 
adoption in 1788 and again in 1789. In 1790 a committee 
was appointed to look into the matter but no agreement could 
be reached and the matter was dropped. In 1808 a resolu- 
tion asking for amendment was tabled, and in 1811, although 
at last the question was put to a vote, it was rejected. It 
must not be thought, however, that the question of the thirty- 
second article was agitating these attempts at the amendment 
of the Constitution. The main point of argument was the 
question of representation and taxation and the requirements 
for office. To be Governor it was required that the candi- 
date have possession of land in freehold over a thousand 
pounds in value. For State Senator, three hundred acres; 
and for the House of Representatives, possession of 100 
acres was required. To vote for a State Senator a citizen 
had to have fifty acres; while to vote for a Representative it 
was required that he at least pay taxes. 

The question of religious disabilities and rights for free 
negroes were minor points of the Convention of 1835; in 
fact, these amendments were left to the “ discretion”’ of the 
Convention and do not even come up in the earlier discus- 
sions at all. In 1816, 1819 and 1821 the same measure was 
brought up and always rejected. In 1823 a popular Conven- 
tion met at Raleigh and sent out an address to the people of 
the State. In 1830 the House of Commons postponed action 
and again the measure was tabled as before. Finally, in 
1833 a Committee on Reform was appointed, which drew 
up an address to the people and called for a popular poll of 
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opinion at the next election. The vote in favor of a Con- 
vention to reform the Constitution was 30,000 to 1,000.* 
The Governor then appointed June 4, 1835, as the day of 
Convention and ordered an election of delegates. 

It must be remembered that the question of the thirty- 
second article was of minor importance. The Convention 
met on June 4, and it was June 26 before the thirty-second 
article was considered. The main point under discussion was 
the change in the basis of representatives. Under the old 
system, 40 counties were not paying taxes commensurate 
with their proportion of expenses, yet they elected two-thirds 
of the Assembly. The vote to change this section of the 
Constitution was 75 to 52. 

A Joint Select Committee had been appointed to consider 
the various amendments, and reporting on the thirty-second 
article, recommended that it be 


abolished in part if not altogether. Its spirit is in conflict with 
religious freedom; it has no practical use; and it may be con- 
sidered a mere badge of ancient prejudice, which, however ex- 
cusable in those who first engrafted it upon our Constitution, 
is unworthy the present age of enlightened liberality. 


This point came up for consideration on June 26, and the 
first proposal was to the effect that all religious tests should 
be abolished. This was defeated in the Convention by a vote 
of 87 to 36. North Carolina was not yet prepared to accept 
the Federal Constitution as her basis in this regard. 

The next motion was that no person who should deny the 
being of God should be capable of holding office. This also 
went down to defeat, the vote being 82 to 42. 

Finally the motion was made that the whole thirty-second 
article be retained but the word “ Protestant’’ be changed 
to) Christian.% 

It was on this motion that Judge William Gaston arose to 


' Boyd, History of North Carolina, II, p. 155. 
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make his great speech on June 30. After explaining the 
events which led up to his accepting the appointment, he 
gives his reasons for the statement that the Constitution did 
not legally bar Catholics from holding office in the following 
BeligankSe 


The peculiar situation in which I am known to stand with 
respect to the question now under consideration, and the char- 
acter of the debate which has already taken place upon it, may 
be thought to render it indelicate in me to interfere at all in the 
discussion. But no consideration of delicacy ought to deter 
me from the full and faithful performance of my duties as a 
Delegate of the People in this Convention. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The Bill of Rights (Section 19), which is made the basis of 
that Constitution, declares, ‘that all men have a natural and 
inalienable right to worship Almightly God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience,” and the 34th section of the 
Constitution further provides “ that there shall be no establish- 
ment of any religious church or denomination in this State, in 
preference to any other.” But, while these provisions seem to 
contemplate a perfect equality of religious test, the 32d section 
of the Constitution declares, “that no man who shall deny the 
being of God, or the truth of the Protestant religion, or the 
divine authority of either the Old or New Testaments, or who 
shall hold religious principles incompatible with the freedom 
and safety of the State, shall be capable of holding any office or 
place of trust or profit, in the civil department within this State.” 
As all these declarations emanated from the same authority, and 
at the same moment, it was proper, if possible, to give to them a 
construction which would render them consistent with each 
other. The inquiry was, whether so expounded, the Con- 
stitution did prohibit Catholics from holding a civil office. 

* * * * * * * * * 

The clause disqualifying those who should “deny the truth 
of the Protestant Religion,’ might have been intended to in- 


1 Historical Records and Studies (USCHS), XVII, p. 189 ff. 
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capacitate Roman Catholics, and the supposition was rendered 
the more likely by the consideration that North Carolina had 
been settled almost exclusively by Protestants, at a time when 
bitter religious disputes and prejudices prevailed, and that these 
prejudices had not lost their force when the Constitution was 
framed. But the clause in question was part of the written 
fundamental law of the land, and ought to be expounded accord- 
ing to the well established rules of legal interpretation. Accord- 
ing to these, unless it contained a clear disqualification, it must be 
considered as leaving unimpaired the right of the citizen to hold, 
and of the country to confer office. The People of the State 
have a right to the service of every citizen whom they think 
worthy and capable of serving them, and there can be no restric- 
tion on their choice, except such as they have unequivocally im- 
posed on themselves. Every citizen having an unalienable right, 
that is, a right which he cannot part with, nor Society take from 
him, to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of his 
own conscience, any penalty or degradation imposed on him, 
because of the exercise of this right, unless plainly denounced 
by the Constitution, must be regarded as a grievous wrong. 

Every part of this short clause, “who shall deny the truth 
of the Protestant religion,” is to be well considered. It is ob- 
vious that the term “ deny ” does not include those who merely 
doubt, nor even those who disbelieve, unless that disbelief be 
accompanied by some overt act of its truth. To deny, is the 
reverse of affirm, not of believe. 

In the next place, who shall judicially say what is “the Pro- 
testant religion”? If the Constitution defined the Protestant 
religion, or if the Protestant religion were made the religion of 
the country, and there were organized some ecclesiastical court, 
or other proper tribunal, to determine its tenets and to decide on 
heresy, there would then be the means of legally determining 
what is that religion. But the Constitution does not define it, 
nor has it been made the Religion of the State. Such a tribunal 
has not been established, nor, under the 34th article of the Con- 
stitution, can it be erected. Innumerable sects, differing each 
from the other in the interpretation of what all deem the re- 
vealed will of God—some holding for divine truth what others 
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reject as pernicious error—are indiscriminately called and known 
as Protestants. But again, what is to be understood by deny- 
ing its truth? Protestants have separated from the Catholics, 
because as they allege, the latter have added to the Christian 
code, doctrines not revealed. Protestants, therefore, reject as 
error, or at all events as of human invention, more or less of what 
Catholics receive as divine truth. But there is no affirmative 
doctrine embraced by Protestants generally, which is not reli- 
giously professed also by Catholics. The latter hold that the 
former err, not in what they believe, but in what they disbelieve. 
The acknowledged symbol of faith in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in this country, is the Apostles’ creed. This very creed 
is the ordinary profession of faith in the Catholic Church, and 
as such, is always repeated at Baptism. Do Roman Catholics, 
then, come within the description of persons denying the truth 
of the Protestant religion?—Considerations like these, sir, 
brought me to the conclusion that whatever reason there was 
to suspect that this clause might have been intended by some of 
the Congress who framed the Constitution, to impose political 
disabilities on Catholics, the clause could not be judicially inter- 
preted as excluding Catholics, as such, from office. The lan- 
guage used indicated such a conflict between prejudice and prin- 
ciple, as rendered it impracticable to adjudge a clear victory to 
either. A penal provision against a portion of the freemen of 
the State; disabling provision against the whole community, in 
its selection of civil officers; penal and disabling provisions 
because of religious opinions, which it was an unalienable right 
to possess and to follow out in practice, could not, I thought, 
be upheld and enforced, unless clearly and definitely declared. 
The question was purely one of legal exposition. 
* * - x * 2 * * 


I may without impropriety add, that on a question where I 
was, above all, solicitous to have a clean conscience, I was not 
governed by my own views only, but sought the ablest assistance 
that I could obtain, and that I was confirmed in these conclusions 
by the highest legal authorities, both within and without the 


State. 
* 2 * * * x * 2 * 
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In the course of this discussion, which has now lasted three 
days, the ablest members of this body have stated their views as 
to the meaning and operation of the article—and yet, scarcely 
two of them have concurred in the same exposition.. One in- 
forms us that it excludes nobody—that it cannot be interpreted 
to exclude any body—that, for want of a tribunal to enforce and 
expound it, the entire provision is a dead letter, as if it had 
never been embodied in the instrument. Another thinks, that it 
clearly excludes Atheists and such Deists as make a parade of 
their infidelity, by proclaiming the Holy Scriptures to be false. 
A third believes that it disqualifies Atheists, Deists and Jews— 
for that the latter necessarily deny the divine authority of the 
New Testament, and Deists deny the divine authority of both 
the New and Old Testament. A fourth supposes that these 
are excluded, and that it was intended also to exclude Catholics, 
but that the language is not sufficiently explicit to warrant a 
judicial exposition to that effect. A fifth holds that it was not 
only intended to exclude, but, by legal construction, does exclude 
them. A sixth is satisfied that Quakers, Mennonists and Dun- 
kards are disqualified, because their doctrine, that arms cannot 
lawfully be used in the defense of the country, is subversive of 
its very freedom and repugnant to its safety. Some think it 
will be a matter of fact for a jury to determine—others, a matter 
of law, for a court, to pronounce what religious principles are 
incompatible with the freedom and safety of the state—while 
not a few are inclined to hold that the Legislature may, in this 
respect, define what the Constitution has left vague and uncer- 
tain. It is also perfectly known to us, that the first men of the 
legal profession, out of this Hall—the first for knowledge and 
purity of character—differ also in their exposition of the Article. 
This Convention is assembled to revise and amend the Constitu- 
tion, and the people call our attention to this section, and sub- 
mit to us the propriety of so amending it, that hereafter its mean- 
ing may be understood. 


To show the mind of the people he quotes from the “ Ad- 
dress of the People of the State” sent out by the Popular 
Convention of 1833 which had met at Raleigh. 
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In the 32d Article of our Constitution, there is an odious 
restriction upon conscience, by excluding all persons who deny 
the Protestant faith. We are Protestants, and therefore we 
can have no personal interest in the abrogation of this restric- 
tion. But will it be expected of us, at this day, to offer argu- 
ment in favor of Religious toleration? We hope to believe not. 
It is a disgrace to any free people to tyrannize over the conscience 
of others. It is Gross Oppression and an undeserved imputa- 
tion against the patriotism and public virtues of the Catholics 
of North Carolina, to preserve any longer this badge of our 
fathers’ prejudices. The Article itself is in conflict with our 
Bill of Rights, when it declares, that ‘“‘ ail men have a natural 
and unalienable right to worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of their own conscience.” 


His appeal then is made to the heroic and patriotic sense 
of his hearers. 


It has been asked, why interfere with an Article which has 
produced no practical inconvenience; which has been in exis- 
tence sixty years, and has never excluded one worthy man from 
office; which has been either dead, or at ali events asleep, from 
the first moment of its existence? All unnecessary restraint 
on freedom of thought or action, is tyranny, and all unmeaning 
and inoperative restraint, folly. Such restraint can never be 
otherwise than practically injurious. The Constitution of a free 
people should be recommended to their reverence and affection 
by its conformity to the principles of equal justice, and its corre- 
spondence with the dictates of wisdom. It may be that this 
ambiguous Article has not actually kept out of the public service 
any individual who might have otherwise entered into it—but 
it does not thence follow that no practical evil has arisen from it. 
If it has impaired the attachment of any citizen to the institutions 
of his country, by causing him to feel that a stigma was cast, or 
attempted to be cast, upon him, in its fundamental law; if it has 
swelled the arrogance or embittered the malice of sectarian 
bigotry by bidding it hold up its head on high above the sus- 
pected castes of the community; if it has checked the fair ex- 
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pression of honest opinion, or operated as a bribe to hypocrisy 
and dissimulation; if it has drawn down upon the Constitution 
of North Carolina, the double reproach of manifesting at once 
the will to persecute, and the inability to execute, its purpose— 
then, vast indeed, has already been its practical mischief. But 
had it produced none—this would be a very insufficient apology 
for retaining it. Deadisit? Then is it fit for cleanly riddance 
—Then let us inter the carcase, lest its pestilential affluvia should 
poison the atmosphere of Freedom. Asleep is it? And there- 
fore harmless? Let us take care, while we may, that it shall 
not awake to pernicious activity. Now is the time for those who 
would perpetuate the blessings of liberty to themselves and their 
posterity, to expel from the Constitution the seminal principles 
of future oppression. 


In the last half of his speech he proves that the Roman 
Catholic Church is not an enemy to American ideals. This 
he does mostly by an appeal to history, showing the genesis 
of religious freedom in the colonies; explaining that the 
allegiance which Catholics owe to the Pope does not conflict 
with their civil allegiance; showing that forgiveness of sins 
and confession does not militate against freedom, but rather 
that all these have produced and will continue to produce 
great citizens of every nation. He points out the Catholics 
who have aided the Republic up to this time, Charles Carroll 
and Thomas Fitzsimmons particularly, as well as Lafayette, 
Pulaski and Kosciusko. He expounds to them the Catholic 
doctrine on Oaths, and the Infallibility of the Pope; shows 
them that persecution was carried on by Protestants as well 
as Catholics, and there rests his case. 


I hope and trust, that this will be done, and that North 
Carolina will shake off the reproach of lagging behind the other 
States of the Union, behind the lately enlightened States of 
Europe, and behind even the spirit of the age, by incorporating 
into her fundamental institution the principle of perfect Reli- 
gious freedom. I protest against all partial and mitigated reforms 
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of the doctrine of Intolerance. Of course, I must accept the 
most that can be obtained, but I shall not be content with any- 
thing short of the total abrogation of Religious Tests. 

The question before us is one, not of practical convenience, 
but of fundamental principles. He who would sacrifice such 
principles to the passion or caprice or excitement of the moment, 
may be called a politician, but he is no Statesman. We are now 
examining into the soundness of the foundation of our institu- 
tion. If we rest the fabric of the Constitution upon prejudices, 
unreasoning and mutable prejudices, we build upon sand; but 
let us lay it in the broad and firm basis of natural right, equal 
justice and universal freedom—freedom of opinion—freedom, 
civil and religious—{freedom as approved by the wise, and sanc- 
tioned by the good—and then may we hope that it shall stand 
against the storms of factions, violence and injustice, for then 
we shall have founded it upon a rock. 


The remarks of the other delegates after the speech of 
Gaston are interesting. 


Mr. Harrington rose to say that twelve years ago, having had 
the honor to propose that this stain should be blotted from our 
escutcheon, he was not, as then, disposed to incur any responsi- 
bility which might rest upon him. His voice, it was true, had 
not been heard in this discussion, but his silence must not be 
constructed into a wish to skulk from duty. He was prepared 
to go for the most liberal amendment. 

Mr. Smith declared there is no reason why this Article should 
be amended—there is no emergency which demands it. What 
persecutions have been attempted, that gentlemen are so excited? 
He had said nothing in disparagement of Roman Catholics; he 
had as much respect for sober Catholics that he knew, as any 
member of this Convention. But he was not willing, by ex- 
punging this Article, to let in Turks, Hindoos and Jews. They 
might call him a bigot as much as they pleased, but he would not 
consent to this.* 


1 Historical Records and Studies (USCHS), Vol. XVII, p. 241. 
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John Motley Morehead, who probably ranked next to 
Gaston in North Carolina at this time, was also opposed to 


a change. 


Because we are in favor of retaining in the Constitution, 
something like a test for office, we are charged with bigotry and 
illiberality. In every Constitution certain qualifications are 
made necessary for office. In the amendments proposed by this 
Convention to the Constitution, certain qualifications are pro- 
vided for the members of both Houses, and why not place some 
guard against inroads on the religion of our country? We, the 
other day, refused to a class of freemen, the right of voting, be- 
cause the color of their skin happened to differ from ours. 
Why was that done? Not because it was just, but because it 
was expedient. But when we prefer keeping a guard upon our 
religious rights in the Constitution, we are called illiberal bigots, 
fanatics, etc.? 


Despite the fact that the Amendment to the thirty-second 
Article was opposed by such political figures of North Caro- 
lina as Morehead and Governor Branch, Gaston succeeded in 
carrying the day by a vote of 74 to 51—a wonderful tribute 
to his masterful speech; and the word “ Protestant” gave 
way to “ Christian” in the Constitution of North Carolina. 
It was not all that Gaston had desired, yet it was much in 
the face of such opposition. North Carolina still held out 
against “ Turks, and Hindoos, and Jews” until 1868, when 
another amendment made belief in God the only religious 
test for office in North Carolina. 

The Convention of 1835 removed every semblance of re- 
striction on Roman Catholics as far as their political status 
was concerned. Henceforth they enjoyed full and equal 
rights with their Protestant neighbors, unhampered by any 
cloud or suspicion of legal disability. There we can end 
their story. 


1 John Motley Morehead and the Development of North Carolina, p. 180. 
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Of Judge Gaston little more will be said. He maintained 
his position as a Chief Justice of North Carolina until his 
death in 1844. The Convention of 1835 had hardly closed 
when John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States, 
passed away and immediately all North Carolina rose to 
champion her distinguished son. Gaston was mentioned 
favorably for the position but to no avail. North Carolina 
was not to have the honor of seeing her most eloquent son 
raised to the Supreme Court. Perhaps it was just as well; 
for the Bench in North Carolina, neither before nor since, 
enjoyed such prominence in the world of jurisprudence. 

In 1844, while still on the Bench, he became faint and a 
physician was called. He soon revived, however, and in the 
evening was together as usual with his associates. He was 
telling an anecdote, which provoked the following outburst 
frem him: 


A belief in an all ruling Divinity, who shapes our ends, whose 
eye is upon us, and who will reward us according to our deeds, 
is necessary. We must believe and feel that there is a God 
All-wise and Almighty. As he spoke he rose to give emphasis 
to his words, when a stroke intervened and he fell back dead.* 


Thus he died as he had lived, the champion of the rights 
of his Maker. His fame is enduring and unassailable. As 
late as 1927 the Congressional Record has a letter contain- 
ing the following comment: 


At his death the General Assembly of North Carolina passed 
resolutions deploring his loss and stating “ that in the course of 
a long and varied life his bright career has left to us an example 
worthy of imitation and his unsullied character is one of the 
brightest jewels of the State”. 


1 Biographical History of North Carolina. 
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CONCLUSION 


The question of the political status of Roman Catholics 
in North Carolina ended with the change in the thirty- 
second Article of the Constitution to read: 


That no person who shall deny the Being of God, or the truth 
of the Christian 1eligion, or the divine authority either of the 
Old or New Testament, or shall hold religious principles in- 
compatible with the freedom and safety of the State, shall be 
capable of holding any office or place of trust or profit in the 
civil department within this State. 


It was a long uphill fight against religious discrimination, 
but it was successful. From its earliest beginnings North 
Carolina was tolerant, almost indifferent to religious opin- 
ions as far as the mass of the people are concerned. The 
only trouble that resulted in the Colony due to religious 
belief was due to the men at the helm both in Carolina and 
iii England. Religious freedom did not burst into the world 
in sudden appearance. It was an evolution, and consequently 
a slow development. It is little wonder then that occasional 
clashes did occur; more wonder that they were not more 
frequent than history records. 

The Bill of Rights of 1776 and the Convention of 1835 
were beacon-lights on the path to Religious Liberty—but that 
is all. They are not final stages, either of them. Even after 
1835, religious liberty in North Carolina evidently did not 
include the Jew, or the amendment was just as obscure as the 
original thirty-second Article. This latter view seems to be 
more probable, since the whole of Gaston’s argument might 
have been repeated by a Jew. 

What is meant by “deny”? by the “Christian religion”? 
by the “ Books of the Old and New Testament ”’? 

Surely the legal minds of North Carolina must have 
averted to this before 1868, or the blindness of prejudice is 
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incurable. Yet there it stood for thirty-odd years, illogical 
and un-American. But this is beyond our scope. We merely 
append it to indicate the muddled state of opinion on “ Re- 
ligious Liberty.” 

So far as Catholics are concerned, they now enjoy full 
political rights, if they did not do so before. We have seen 
the peculiar state of affairs where Catholics were proscribed 
by law, yet not in practice; where Catholic statesmen sought 
for much, but compromised for little; where all outside the 
State itself thought Catholics were debarred from office, and 
all (or nearly all) within conceded that they were not. 

“ Before quitting this topic, justice demands that another 
observation should be made. The peculiar situation of these 
colonies whilst under the British dominion, and of the States 
since the declaration of their independence, gave little oppor- 
tunity for the correction of that evil of which there is com- 
plaint; their accounts of the Catholic religion were all de- 
rived from English sources; and everybody knows what 
Great Britain has done to misrepresent our religion.” * 

These words of Bishop England in his “ History of the 
Diocese of Charleston”? may well serve to bring this paper 
to a close; and indicate, perhaps, a reason for the political 
status of Roman Catholics in North Carolina up to 1835. 


1 Bishop England’s Works, III, p. 259. 
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NOMINATIONS IN THE CATHOLIC CHURCH OF 
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BY REV. CHARLES FLORENCE McCARTHY 
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The student of American Catholic history faces no more 
intricate problem than that which embraces the origin and 
growth of the method of filling vacant Sees in this country. 
From the time of John Carroll, whose election to the newly- 
created See of Baltimore was probably the most unique in our 
history, to the present, when an intricate system of nomina- 
tion and election to the episcopal office rules in the American 
Church, there are ready for the student’s examination and 
research almost one hundred and forty years of changes and 
policies which reflect to a large measure the relations be- 
tween the leaders of the Church here and the Holy See. 

There are mainly two methods of approaching the problem 
of Episcopal nominations in this country : one is the canonical 
status of the nominators and the nominees; the other is the 
inner history of the development which caused these canon- 
ical rulings on so vital a question in American Catholic life. 
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The present essay is an attempt to deal with both these aspects 
of the problem. 

No didactic study of Episcopal nominations in the United 
States has yet been published. In the four volumes of 
Shea’s History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
which bring our story to the year 1866, there are scattered 
references to the various methods of filling vacant Sees which 
have prevailed from Carroll’s day to that time. O’Gorman’s 
single volume, History of the Roman Catholic Church 1n the 
United States, which ends with the year 1907, carries the 
story within recent times. Guilday’s Life of John Carroll, 
his History of the Church in Virgima and his Life and Times 
of John England, which we have used in this essay, contain 
numerous documents shedding new light on the problem. 
At the time of the so-called Cahensly Movement in the United 
States (1891-1900) several pamphlets were issued by those 
who believed that there was a disproportion between the 
number of Irish and French appointees to American dioceses 
and these have been studied for the light they throw upon the 
radical antagonisms underlying much of the discontent over 
episcopal nominations in this country. 

While not necessary to the subject, we have thought it 
valuable to prelude this essay with an introduction on the 
question of episcopal nominations in the former Spanish, 
French and English colonies within the present frontiers of 
the United States and also to add as of historical interest a 
paragraph about the Church in Greenland. 


I 


EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION IN THE EUROPEAN COLONIES 
or NortH AMERICA 
(1493-1784) 
The story of the Catholic Church in every part of the 
world is intimately connected with the history of the episco- 
pate. Even a mere list of the bishops who have ruled over 
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the many Sees of Christendom, such as Gams’ Series Epis- 
coporum, contains in itself the outlines of national and general 
Church history. But the more interesting factor in such a 
catalogue of spiritual rulers is the problem of the methods 
followed in their choice. 

It is a fact that needs no stressing that the Church has 
ever been supremely careful in the selection of its shepherds. 
The government of the early Church was in the hands of the 
Apostles; all of whom with the exception of St. Paul, held 
titles to definite bishoprics. The first Christian communities 
formed in the towns were called parishes and their shepherds 
were bishops, who were assisted by priests, deacons and 
catechists. From the earliest times election to the episcopal 
office lay in the power of the entire diocese, namely, priests 
and people. ‘As the Church grew in numbers, .and its 
constitutional method of government was developed, the 
right of the priests and the people in those popular.elections 
was somewhat limited, and gradually the power of nomina- 
tion was reserved to the Holy See. This power was .in- 
creased with the spread of the Faith through the first _Mis- 
sionaries who were sent directly by the Popes. .Ofithese 
the most outstanding historical figures are St.. Patrick, St. 
Boniface, St. Ulifilas, Sts. Cyril and Methodius, and St. 
Anskar. 

By the time the western hemisphere entered the stream 
of world history, namely about 1025, the method of electing 
to vacant Sees had been restricted to the nomination by 
Cathedral chapters with subsequent canonical institution by 
the Holy See. In lands, however, where the Church was but 
recently founded, it is the Holy See alone which nominated 
and elected the episcopal heads of the diocese. Such was the 
case with the earliest portion of the American '(Church—the 
Diocese of Gardar in Greenland, whose ecclesiastical history 
spans the years 1125 to 1492. 

The first American Church was founded by the Norsemen. 
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Greenland had been discovered at the end of the ninth cen- 
tury and the first priests came to the new land in the begin- 
ning of the next century. ‘Geographically considered, Green- 
land was a part of Europe until the discovery of Columbus 
and his followers opened up the New World. The Catholic 
communities on the eastern and western shores of Greenland 
had increased sufficiently about 1125 for the presence of a 
bishop; and that year Pope Paschal II erected the See of 
Gardar and appointed Eric Gnupson first bishop. From this 
date down to the last quarter of the fourteenth century, all 
the bishops who ruled this See were appointed directly by 
the Pope. The last resident bishop of Greenland was Bishop 
Alf, who died at Gardar in'1377. After this date the Chris- 
tian communities practically disappeared and Gardar became 
atitular See. There was, however, a final appointment made 
by Pope Alexander VI, in 1492; that of the Benedictine 
monk Mathias, who did not go to Greenland.* 

It is a singular fact of history that the appointment of 
Bishop Mathias and the discovery of America by Columbus 
should occur within a few months of each other. When 
Columbus returned after his first voyage, bringing with him 
the news of a vast country he had discovered across the 
Atlantic, it was to be expected that the Church in Spain and 
the Holy See should show great interest in the spread of the 
Faith among the natives in this New World. 

The system influencing the formation of the Spanish 
hierarchy in the New World did not begin with the westward 
sail of Columbus in 1492. From the thirteenth century on- 
wards the Spanish sovereigns enjoyed exceptional power 
over the Church in their dominions. This power had papal 


1 Larson, “The Catholic Church in North America (Greenland) in the 
Middle Ages”, in the CHR, Vol. V, 1919-20, p. 184 sq.; Meinberg, “ The 
Norse Church in Medieval America” in the CHR, N. S., Vol. Wie 
PP. 175, 215; P. Wittman, “Greenland”, in the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
Vol. VI, p. 778; Gams, Series Episcoporum, Ratisbon, 1873-86, p. 334. 
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recognition, yet it came perilously near to setting up an inde- 
pendent Church of Spain with the sovereign ruling over and 
controlling ecclesiastical as well as his own civil matters.” 

In 1482, Pope Sixtus IV agreed that the Holy See would 
nominate to the Sees of Castile only those subjects favorable 
to the King. Two years later, in 1484, Innocent VII be- 
stowed on Ferdinand the right of patronage for all the bene- 
fices, in the Province of Granada, as well as those in the 
conquered Moorish lands. In 1493, Pope Alexander VI 
gave the Spanish sovereign the privilege of selecting the 
missionaries for the New World. But the priests who ac- 
companied ‘Columbus on his second voyage that same year, 
received their faculties directly from the Pope. Father 
Bernard Buil, superior of the band, was appointed Vicar- 
Apostolic of the New World by Rome, in 1493.* 

Within a year, at the time Alexander VI conferred the 
title “‘ Catholic’ on Ferdinand and Isabella, he allowed them 
a portion of the tithes of all the Castile dominions. ‘This 
grant was followed in 1501 by the same Pope’s concession to 
the Spanish crown of all the colonial tithes. 

Had the Spanish sovereigns accepted the action of the 
Holy See in 1504, the ecclesiastical situation of the New 
World might have quickly advanced from a missionary con- 
dition to full canonical government. On November 15, 
1504, Pope Julius II signed the Bull Jllius fulsiti, giving the 
first bishops to the newly discovered continents. The Island 
of Hispanola (Hayti) was the center of civil jurisdiction. 
So here, due to insufficient geographical knowledge, were 
erected three dioceses, Hyaguata, with the two suffragan 
Sees of Magua and Bayuna. King Ferdinand objected to 
this hierarchical division. The Sees were, therefore, not 


2E, Ryan, “Diocesan Organization in the Spanish Colonies” in the 
CHR, VolnV, p73: 
3 [bid., “ Documents ”, CHR, Vol. II, p. 235. 
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erected. An uncertain condition of affairs followed during 
the next seven years. In 1508, Julius II gave the Spanish 
regents, Ferdinand and Joanna, the right of appointing to 
all the benefices in their colonies. The Holy See, however, 
reserved the right of canonical institution of these appoint- 
ments, but this approval seems to have followed as a matter 
of course. 

Once Julius II yielded to Ferdinand’s demand that the 
colonial bishops should have no control over the revenues 
of their districts, the way was opened for the erection of a 
hierarchy. Al Brief on August 8, 1511, announced the new 
arrangement. The three Sees named in 1504 were officially 
replaced by the three new dioceses now established, namely 
San Domingo and Conception de la Vega in the Island of 
Hispanola and San Juan in Porto Rico. These were made 
suffragans of Seville and the papal appointment of Seville 
as metropolitan for these new Sees was the first real recogni- 
tion of her juridic power in the American colonies. 

The bishops named in 11504 were now reappointed. 
Alonso Manso, Canon of Salamanca, was transferred from 
the suppressed See of Magua to San Juan. He came to 
America in 1513 and is said to have been the first bishop in 
the New World after the bishops of Gardar. With him 
then, the American hierarchy may be said to begin. In 1518, 
Leo X erected the See of Baracoa in Cuba. This touches 
the United States closely because Florida became a part of 
this bishop’s territory. In 1522, the See of Baracoa was 
transferred to Santiago. The Church spread rapidly and 
Sees grew in number, all dependent on the Church of Spain. 

It is fairly certain that the Franciscan Friar Juan Juarez 
was nominated the first bishop of Florida and Rio de las 
Palmas by the King of Spain. The date is uncertain. 
Father Juarez is sometimes called Suarez or Xuarez. He 
set out for the New World before he was canonically in- 
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stituted by Rome but he never reached Florida. Father 
Suarez was drowned at the mouth of the Mississippi River.* 

The Church in the Spanish colonies was given autonomy 
in 1545, when New Spain was divided into three ecclesias- 
tical provinces—Mexico City, Lima and San Domingo. This 
was done by Pope Paul III at the solicitation of Charles V. 
From these mission centers went forth valiant and intrepid 
standard bearers of the Gospel, until the very outposts which 
they erected grew into Sees and the first Bishop of Louisiana 
became the suffragan of the Bishop of San Domingo. Friars 
in sandals, bareheaded in the scorching sun, left Mexico City 
for the wilds of California, Arizona, New Mexico and Texas, 
so that the first bishops of these present states owe their 
origin through Mexico to the Church in Spain. 

So far as the present territory of the United States is 
concerned, our interest is centered in the Archiepiscopal See 
of Mexico City until its final delimitation into dioceses of the 
Church here. From 1545 until the close of the Mexican 
period of our southwestern history (1848), the Archdiocese 
of Mexico City was the metropolitan center for the Church in 
what is now California, Nevada, Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona. Between 1548 and 1779 new suffragan Sees were 
added to Mexico City and three of these episcopates embraced 
part of the present United States—Guadalajara, Linares and 
Sonora— and out of these have grown fourteen American 
dioceses now within the provinces of San Antonio, San 
Francisco, Santa Fe and New Orleans. 

To a large extent State control over the nominations to 
Sees in the Spanish colonies was duplicated in New France. | 
After the period of exploration which had been stimulated by 
Cartier’s expedition there was little development in French 
colonization until Pierre du Guast, Sieur de Monts, sailed 


4 Zephyrin Engelhardt, O.F.M., “ Florida’s First Bishop”, in the CHR, 
Vol. IV, 1918-19, p. 479 sq. 
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from France on March 7, 1604. Du Guast bore an exclusive 
commission from the King of France to colonize the 
American coast and to conduct trade. He was accompanied 
by Father Nicholas Aubry for whom the first Catholic chapel 
in New England was built on the island of St. Croix in July, 
1604. The following year, the colonists moved to Port 
Royal. Difficulties soon caused a change of hands in the 
management of the Colony. In confirming the exchange, 
Henry IV suggested that the Jesuits be sent to the New 
World for Missionary work among the Indians. Despite 
opposition the Jesuits crossed the Atlantic to bring the Gos- 
pel to the aborigines. Later in 1625, the Recollects formally 
invited the Jesuits to work with them for the evangelization 
of Canada. 

The second Jesuit mission landed at Quebec on July 15, 
1632, after the restoration of Canada to France. Catholic 
life grew apace, reaching out from Montreal and Quebec as 
centers. In the autumn of 1641 a movement for further 
evangelization was inaugurated at Quebec. The entire 
French mission was subject to the canonical jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Rouen. His jurisdiction extended with 
the growth of the Catholic Church in Canada. It then 
spread out with the growth of French colonization over 
North America until the Archbishop of Rouen exercised 
juridic power over a New World territory as extensive as 
the Continent of Europe. Most of the French missioners 
sailed from Havre and this explains their coming to America 
with faculties from the Archbishop of Rouen. Thus the 
missions were vaguely regarded as part of the Rouen Dio- 
cese, yet there is no record to show that the transatlantic 
authority of that French Prelate was recognized by the Holy 
See. Indefinite episcopal authority, however, did not meet 
the needs of the religious growth in ‘Canada, and in conse- 
quence Archbishop de Harlay of Rouen, at the request of the 
Jesuits, appointed Father Jerome Lalamant, S.J. his Vicar- 
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general in 1647. Archbishop Champallon, successor to Arch- 
bishop de Harlay, renewed (1653) all the powers given by 
his predecessor to Canada. 

In 1658, Louis XIV requested a See for Canada, recom- 
mending Francis de Montmorency Laval as Bishop. In 
answer the Holy See established a vicariate and recognized 
Laval, Bishop in partibus infidelium in May of that year. 
On June 3, 1658, a Bull was issued by Alexander VII, 
naming Laval Bishop of Petra in Heliopolis. Shea says: 
“ The letters patent of the Kings showed a desire to incor- 
porate the future diocese in Canada with the French Hier- 
archy and make Bishop Laval merely a Vicar-General of the 
Archbishop of Rouen,while the Holy See desired to make 
him free from all control and directly dependent on Rome”. 
Finally Bishop Laval was named Vicar-Apostolic of New 
France and was consecrated on December 8, 1658, by the 
Papal Nuncio Piccolomini in the Benedictine Abbey of St. 
Germain des-Pres at Paris.° 

Quebec welcomed Bishop Laval. Under his guidance and 
zeal all aspects of the missionary movement received encour- 
agement. To insure the continuance of the success of the 
Jesuits, Bishop Laval, on July 21, 1663, created the Superior 
of the Mission in the West, his Vicar-general, in the person 
of Father Claude Allouez, S.J. Thus it was that the French, 
more than the other nationalities, were left to follow their 
own methods so long as these were in accordance with the 
general laws of the Church. The missionary zeal of the 
French was bounded only by the rocky coast of Oregon on 
the Northwest and the waters of the Gulf of Mexico on the 
South. Pope Clement X raised the Vicariate of Quebec to 
the status of a Bishopric in 1674. More than a hundred 
years were to pass before a like step would be taken in those 
parts colonized by the English. 


5 J. G. Shea, The History of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
New York, 1888, Vol. I, p. 259. 
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From 1674 down to the close of the War of Independence 
and thence to the purchase of Louisiana (1803), the Bishop 
of Quebec ruled what is now the heart of the United States— 
the Valley of the Ohio and the Mississippi. This vast por- 
tion of the United States was first part of the Bishopric of 
Baltimore and then as colonization moved westward, Sees 
were erected in the principal cities. The method of filling 
these Sees was that adopted by the Councils of Baltimore 
and approved by the Holy See. 

In the English colonies, ecclesiastical jurisdiction was 
practically non-existent. Almost two hundred years passed 
after the founding of Jamestown in 1607, before the Church 
in the English colonies received its first bishop. The admin- 
istration of the oath of supremacy in 1559, deprived the 
English Catholic Bishops of their Sees. From that time 
until his death in 1594, Cardinal Allen was recognized at 
Rome as the representative of the English Catholics. In 
1598, the Holy See appointed archpriests as heads or perfects 
of the Church in England, and this singular organization pre- 
vailed until 1623, when Bishop William Bishop was ap- 
pointed for England as Titular Bishop of Chalcedon. Dr. 
Bishop died on April 13, 1624. The Holy See, therefore 
appointed in Dr. Bishop’s place, Bishop Richard Smith, as 
Bishop of England. In 1631, the Protestant bishops forced 
him out of the country, he went to France and died in Paris 
in 1655. To exercise jurisdiction in England while he was 
in exile, Bishop Smith created seven vicar-generalships and 
a large number of deaneries. He likewise confirmed the 
Episcopal Chapter, which had been erected by his predecessor 
and on this Chapter devolved jurisdiction after Bishop 
Smith's death. 

Bishop ‘Smith was only two years in exile when Father 
Andrew White, S.J. joined Lord Calvert’s colonial party 
for Maryland in 1633. Father White received faculties 
from the Jesuit Superior at London, Father Blount. The 
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Maryland-Pennsylvania mission was made up wholly of 
Jesuits who received their faculties as Father White had, 
from their London Provincial. No documents brought to 
light thus far, show that the ecclesiastical superiors in Eng- 
land exercised any canonical rights in the American colonies 
from 1634 to 1696, when Innocent XII by a special decree, 
Alias a particulari, tried to make peace between the regular 
and secular clergy of England. 

Lord Baltimore met with difficulties in his religious pro- 
gram, so he petitioned Propaganda to appoint a Prefect- 
Apostolic with proper faculties for the Maryland Mission. 
In August 1641, the Sacred Congregation issued the neces- 
sary faculties to Father Rosetti, later Archbishop of Tarsus, 
to send “ Information about the said island (Maryland), the 
Catholics there, secular priests in England fitted for the mis- 
sion, and especially one more prominent and learned, who 
might be appointed prefect.” The Jesuits objected to this 
arrangement and sent a memorial of protest to Rome.® 

In 1688, England was divided into four vicariates. The 
Brief of 1688 announcing this division and establishment, 
makes no mention of the American colonies, yet the Vicars- 
Apostolic of London thereafter presumed jurisdiction over 
the colonial ‘Catholics until John Carroll was appointed 
Prefect-Apostolic in 1784. 

In 1715, it was problematical whether the Maryland clergy 
were subject to London or Quebec. It remained unsolved. 
The privilege, however, of conferring plenary indulgences, in 
articulo mortis, was given in 1721 by Bishop Giffard, Vicar- 
Apostolic of London, to the English Provincial of the Jesuits 
who communicated the same to Father Mansell, S.J., superior 
in Maryland. The next year, 1722, Bishop Giffard again 
exercised jurisdiction by approving the rules which were 

6 Quotation from Propaganda Archives cited by Hughes in, The His- 
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designed to govern the observation of Holy Days in Mary- 
land. On November 28, 1723, the Bishop granted several 
spiritual powers to the English Provincial for the Jesuits in 
Maryland. A series of faculties were granted Father 
Thorold, the American Jesuit Superior, by Bishop Giffard, 
in 1730, for a period of five years. The unsolved problem 
of London or Quebec jurisdiction seems to have been for- 
gotten, or at least ignored, for Father Hughes says: “ Most 
cordial were the relations between the American missionaries 
and Bishop Giffard, who was first installed by common con- 
sent and mutual complaisance as the episcopal authority 
over Maryland’’.* This trend, nevertheless, can find no 
justification in the canon law of the Church. 

Bishop Petre succeeded Bishop Giffard in 1743. On 
September 14, 1756, Bishop Challoner, coadjutor to Bishop 
Petre, the Vicar-Apostolic of London, wrote Dr. Stoner, 
Roman agent of the English clergy as follows: ‘“ All our 
settlements in America have been deemed subject in spirituals 
to the ecclesiastical Superiors here, and this has been out of 
mind, even I believe, from the time of the Archpriests. I 
know not the origin of this nor have I ever met with the 
original grant’. No records of such a grant were found 
in the Archives at Rome; so far for the first time, in January 
1757, the jurisdiction of Bishop Petre, as Vicar-Apostolic 
of London, was formally extended to the American colonies 
of the English crown for six years. Bishop Challoner 
succeeded Bishop Petre on December 22, 1758. He did not 
want to exercise American jurisdiction and he was in doubt 
as to what his faculties were. On March 31, 1759, he re- 
ceived word from Propaganda that his faculties for America 
were the same as those granted to Bishop Petre and for six 
years duration. 


"Tbtd., Vol. Il, p. 555. 
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Bishop Challoner then represented to Propaganda that the 
American colonies were too far distant, that London juris- 
diction over them was inconvenient and that the administra- 
tion of Confirmation was problematic. For these reasons a 
Vicar-Apostolic was urged for America. It was argued that 
while the authority of the Bishop of Canada might be recog- 
nized by some of the Colonies, for local reasons it would 
not be received in Maryland and Pennsylvania. 

The proposal to give a bishop to the American colonies in 
1765 started a reaction in Maryland. Two hundred and fifty 
citizens of that colony signed a petition (July, 1765) against 
the appointment of an American superior at that time. ‘We 
think it our duty to God, ourselves and posterity to represent 
our objections against such a measure, as would give our 
adversaries, bent on our ruin, a stronger handle than any- 
thing they had hitherto been able to lay hold on, and conse- 
quently terminate in the utter extirpation of our holy re- 
ligion”’. Charles Carroll of Annapolis sent a personal note 
of protest: “ Although I have subscribed with the others to 
that letter, other considerations have induced me to singly 
address myself to your Lordship on the subject... . Should 
an Apostolic Vicar or Priest of any other denomination be 
sent amongst us I am fearful the peace and harmony which 
has so long subsisted, will be very soon banished.” ° 

The Colonial Catholics feared that a superior would not 
be looked on favorably by the new forming government. It 
was better, therefore, to sacrifice a local superior than to incur 
hostility by the appointment of one unfavorable to the gov- 
ernment. 


9 [bid. 
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II 


Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF ECCLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


JOHN CARROLL APPOINTED PREFECT 1784 


Following the Revolutionary War the need of a change in 
ecclesiastical affairs was felt. Bishop Talbot, successor to 
Bishop Challoner of London, refused to exercise jurisdiction 
in the Colonies. His attitude was brought to the attention 
of the authorities at Rome by the statement of the case of 
two priests of the suppressed Society of Jesus, Fathers Boone 
and Pike, to whom Bishop Talbot had refused faculties. 

The general desire of the clergy at this time for a local 
superior, agreeable to both the people and the government, 
was expressd in the resolutions of the six delegates repre- 
senting all the clergy, in Convention at Whitemarsh, Mary- 
land, on June 27, 1783. Rev. John Lewis, still Vicar- 
General for Bishop Talbot, had the authority in that capacity 
to call this meeting. The clergy, however, unsatisfied with 
this vicarious representation of London jurisdiction, peti- 
tioned the Holy Pontiff that John Lewis be formally con- 
stituted superior. This then is the first instance of the 
American clergy expressing their preference for the person 
to be their superior. Had this procedure been a precedent 
for all later episcopal nominations, possibly the American 
Church would have been better governed. 

Right here foreign interference intervened. There is no 
doubt that the Church in America will ever be able to repay 
Ireland and France for the zealous and saintly clergy they 
sacrificed for this mission in the New World.t Yet the 
Colonial Church suffered from the intrigues of a few selfish 
leaders, ecclesiastical as well as lay, in these very nations ; men 


1 John England, Works, Reynolds edition, Baltimore, 1849, Vol. ie 
p. 251. 
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tainted with Gallicanism, men who were sons of the soil 
first and children of God only secondly, men who were led by 
patriotic sentiment alone without the guidance of sane reason, 
self-seekers all, in the masquerade of philanthropists.” 

A French scheme made great progress for the enslavement 
of the American Church under a French Bishop residing in 
Europe, probably at the Court of Paris. Shea says that the 
scheme originated in the French Embassy at Philadelphia, 
perhaps it was the invention of Barbe de Marbois, the French 
Ambassador in New York.* 

The Papal Nuncio at Paris, Prince Doria Pamphili, arch- 
bishop of Seleucia, was approached to favor this scheme. 
Ignorant of affairs in the United States, he consented to 
further the plan and wrote to Benjamin Franklin for this 
purpose on June 28, 1783. The Nuncio asked Franklin to 
give Congress a note in which he sought the mind and desire 
of Congress regarding a French Bishop for America. 
Franklin lent himself to this French conspiracy against the 
American Church.* 

But the attitude of Congress was different, though there 
was no Catholic in the House at the time. Congress refused 
to meddle in the matter and resolved on May 11, 1784: 
“That Dr. Franklin be desired to notify the Apostolic 
Nuncio at Versailles, that Congress will always be pleased to 
testify their respect to his sovereign and state; but that the 


2 Dilhet-Browne, L’Etat de l’Eglise Catholique ou Diocese des Etats- 
Unis de lAmerique Septentrionale, Washington, 1922, pp. 173-4; Carl 
Russell Fish, “ Documents relative to the Adjustment of the Roman Cath- 
olic Organization in United States to Conditions of National Independ- 
ence, 1783-89”, in the AHR, Vol, XV, 1910, pp. 800-829. E. I. Devitt, 
S.J. in American Catholic Historical Records, Vol. XXI, 1910, pp. 
185-210. 

3 Shea, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 215, 219, footnote; Dilhet-Browne, op. cit., 
p. 206. 

4 Shea, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 210 sq.; Fish, of. cit., p. 807; Devitt, of. cit., 
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subject of his application to Dr. Franklin being purely spirit- 
ual, is without the jurisdiction and powers of Congress, who 
has not the authority to permit or refuse it, these powers 
being reserved to the states individually.” ° 

Thus was the French intrigue frustrated. In the Roman 
archives there is a memorandum appended to the Nuncio’s 
note. It is written in French and describes a plan for pre- 
paring in France, ecclesiastics for the American Church, 
from the revenues of old English monasteries which would 
be confiscated for that purpose. It also gives reasons why 
a Bishop for the United States should reside in France.* 

There is the conflict. The French minister implied in 
his note that a French Bishop was necessary for the Ameri- 
can Church.’ The clergy at Whitemarsh declared that a 
Bishop was unnecessary and petitioned instead a local super- 
ior who would have authority in spirituals and could give 
the Faithful the Sacrament of Confirmation. 

But Dr. Franklin was not finished yet. He did not like 
the idea of an American ecclesiastical superior residing in 
London. He preferred that the superior be a Frenchman 
and on December 15, 1784 penned this idea to Count Ver- 
gennes, Prime Minister of France. The Count was ac- 
quainted better with American conditions than was Franklin 
and disagreed with him. When English associates of the 
American clergy informed Franklin of the French intrigue, 
he changed his mind on the matter. Shea declares: ‘‘ But 
for this positive evidence we could scarcely believe that Dr. 
Franklin lent himself to a plan for treating his Catholic 
countrymen in this manner and helping a conspiracy to sub- 
ject them not to a superior chosen among themselves, but to 
one nominated by the French Court and residing in France ’’. 

® Secret Journals of Congress, Boston, 1821, Vol. III, p. 493; Dithet- 
Browne, op. cit., p. 168. 

6 Fish, op. cit., p. 808; Devitt, op. cit., p. 197. 
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Regarding the whole undercurrent Dr. Guiday says well: 
“Tt is hard to enter upon the story of the effort made in 
France at this time (1783-1784) to give an organized hier- 
archy to the Church in the new Republic, without considerable 
suspicion of all concerned. The leading fact to keep in mind, 
however, for a cautious judgment on the whole episode, is 
Franklin’s prompt acquiescence in the appointment of John 
Carroll, once the latter’s name was seriously considered.” ° 

When the petition of the clergy to Whitemarsh reached 
Rome, Pius VI referred it to Propaganda. In November 
1784, John Carroll received a letter from Mer. Doria, asking 
for a full statement of mission conditions for the 
information of Propaganda. Questions concerned the 
numbers of missioners necessary and the number of 
subjects ready for Holy Orders. A report was to be given 
of all members of the clergy suitable for the office of Bishop, 
together with the statement as to the most worthy. 

The natural question is: Why was the letter sent to Car- 
roll who at this time was not the superior Shea says that 
the Nuncio addressed the letter to Carroll. Guilday thinks 
this incorrect and states that the letter was addressed to “ one 
of the Missionaries living in America.” It came to Charles 
Carroll from the French Minister, de Marbois, with the 
request that it be given to the oldest missioner. Charles Car- 
roll relieved himself of the responsibility by giving it to his 
cousin John Carroll. 

The Nuncio’s letter was dated May 12, 1784. Carroll 
received itin November. But the matter was closed at Rome 
in the interim, for on June sixth Cardinal Borga, Secretary 
of Propaganda presented the report of the American Church 
to Pius VI suggesting at the same time that Carroll be made 
superior. Rome had not waited for an answer from America 


8 Devitt, op. cit., p. 212. 
9 Shea, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 221. 
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American Church was anxious to be free from foreign inter- 
ference. In fact O’Gorman says: “‘ Since the perfecture was 
expected to pave the way to some more satisfactory and 
permanent arrangement, and since on the other hand, his 
refusal might result in the imposition of a foreigner as Pre- 
fect on the Catholics in America, Carroll yielded to the argu- 
ments of his fellow-priests and decided to take the onerous 
ottice: 57? 

“That the fear of the imposition of a foreigner was well 
founded is proven by the documentary evidence of (the) 
intrigue in which Franklin, unwittingly perhaps, was in- 
volved.” ** 

‘Carroll had reminded Antonelli that the American spirit 
was free, disdaining foreign influence. So if His Holiness 
deemed it wise to appoint a Bishop or Vicar Apostolic, which 
Carroll now had thought needed, the choice should be made 
from the American clergy.** 

Rev. John Thorpe, agent of the American clergy at Rome 
and formerly an English Jesuit, wrote to Carroll on Decem- 
ber 2, 1786. His letter showed that Thorpe favored a Bishop 
for America, yet he admitted that Rome was slow to establish 
Bishoprics in new countries. 

On March 18,1788, a second committee of three priests, 
Fathers Carroll, Molyneux and Ashton, was appointed by 
the clergy of Maryland, but at this time for the contrary 
purpose of representing to Rome the need of a Bishop, that is 
of a Superior with more than mere vicarious power. 

Rome looked with favor on the petition and Cardinal 
Antonelli wrote Carroll July 12, 1788, that for this time only 
the Clergy might select the candidate and the city to be erec- 
ted as See. Twenty-six priests were entitled to vote and 


16 O’Gorman, of. cit., p. 267. 
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twenty-four votes were cast for John Carroll. This action 
of the clergy was ratified by the Propaganda, September 14, 
1789, thereby appointing John Carroll, Bishop of Balti- 
more,’ and first Bishop of the new hierarchy for the United 
States. Thus the American Church Government had its 
inception almost simultaneously with the birth of the Ameri- 
can Civil Government; for John Carroll became the first 
Bishop (August 15, 1790) one year after George Washington 
became the first President of the United States, (April 30, 
T7S8Q)-° 

The official Bull was signed by Cardinal Braschi Onesti at 
the instance of Pius VI, on November 6, 1789: * 


We, therefore, to whom this decision of the Congregation has 
been presented by our beloved Son Cardinal Antonelli, Perfect 
of the said Congregation, have nothing more at heart than to 
ensure success to whatever actually tends to the propagation of 
the true Catholic Church, by the plenitude of our Apostolic 
power, and by the tenor ot these presents, do establish and erect 
the aforesaid city of Baltimore into an episcopal see forever, for 
a Bishop to be chosen by us in all future vacancies; and We 
therefore, by the Apostolic authority aforesaid, do allow, grant 
and permit to the Bishop of the said city and to his successors 
in all future times, to exercise episcopal power and jurisdiction 
and other episcopal functions which the Bishops constituted 
in other places are empowered to hold and enjoy with their re- 
spective churches, cities and dioceses by right, custom and by 
other means, by general privileges. . . . We moreover decree 
and declare that said episcopal See thus created to be subject 
or suffragan to no Metropolitan right or jurisdiction, but to be 
forever subject immediately to Us and to our successors the 
Roman Pontiffs and to this Aposotic See; and until another 


19 Zwierlein, Les Premieres Nominations Episcopales aux Etats-Unis, 
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but was satisfied with the records in the archives at London 
and the papers of the English Jesuits. On June 9, 1784, 
Cardinal Antonelli, Prefect of Propaganda, announced that 
His Holiness had approved the elevation of Carroll to super- 
iorship. 

In his diary for July 1 Franklin wrote, “ The Pope’s Nun- 
cio called and acquainted me that the Pope had on my recom- 
mendation appointed Mr. John Carroll, superior of the Catho- 
lic Clergy in America.” *° If Franklin means to convey on 
“my recommendation alone” he falsifies fact to exaggerate 
his own importance and to help forget the American atti- 
tude he had previously taken. Franklin goes on to conjecture 
that Carroll will be made a Bishop soon. He had discussed 
the place of consecration with the Nuncio. From the writ- 
ings of Franklin and the official letter of Cardinal Antonelli 
to Carroll it is seen that the Holy See was not free entirely 
from the suggestion of the United States Government in re- 
gard to Carroll’s election. It was the policy of the Propagan- 
da, however, to choose superiors who were favorable to the 
government. This was impossible unless the opinion of the 
State were gleaned from consultation with one of her minis- 
ters? 

Carroll received several unofficial announcements of his 
appointment as superior. The earliest came from Father 
Thorpe in Rome on August 20, 1784, The formal letter from 
Cardial Antonelli reached the new superior on November 26, 
1784. The decree states that Carroll was appointed; “‘ To 
please and gratify many members of the Republic, and especi- 
ally Mr. Franklin, the eminent individual who represents the 
same Republic at the Court of the Most Christian King.” ” 


10 United States Catholic Magazine, Dec., 1844, p. 794, footnote. 
11 Devitt, op. cit., p. 190; Fish, op. cit., p. 800. 


12.Q’Gorman, History of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States, New York, 1897, p. 266; Guilday, op. cit., p. 206. 
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Carroll received the news fearfully; in fact he hesitated to 
make announcement of it except to the clergy. By this 
appointment the jurisdiction of the English Vicar Apostolic 
at London ceased and autonomy began for the American 
Church with its own American superior, dependent only on 
the jurisdiction of Propaganda.*® 

The clergy, chiefly Jesuits, met again at Whitemarsh on 
October 11, 1784, to organize a chapter to care for the tem- 
porals. They resolved that a Bishop was still unnecessary 
and that if one were sent he would not be entitled to support 
from the estates of the clergy. Finally that a committee of 
three; Fathers Diderich, Matthews and Mosley, be empow- 
ered to send a memorial to Rome against the appointment of a 
Bishop.** 

Individually the members knew of Carroll’s appointment, 
for he had read Thorpe’s letter to them, but the formal notice 
had not yet come from Rome: so the Chapter took no official 
recognition of the fact. They did, however, resolve that a 
superior in spirituals should receive a salary of £100 Sterling 
yearly with servant, chair and horse. Further that he should 
have no power in temporal affairs. ‘Such a superior with the 
power to confirm and to grant faculties they thought sufh- 
cient for the present. The official report of this meeting was 
not sent to Rome for Carroll thought it imprudently worded, 
but the news of the sentinent of the members did reach 
Rome and was the cause of the delay in Carroll’s promotion 
to office of Bishop.” 

It is evident from Carroll’s circular letter as well as his 
report to Cardinal Antonelli, February 27, 1785, that the 


13 Fish, op. cit., p. 826, sq.; Devitt, op. cit., p. 210. 

14 Guilday, op. cit., p. 205; Dilhet-Browne, op. cit., notes, p. 165. 

15 Shea, of. cit., Vol. II, p. 248. Several authors, among them Shea, 
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opportunity shall be presented to Us of establishing other Cath- 
olic Bishops in the United States of America and until other 
dispositions shall be made to this Apostolic See, We declare, 
by our Apostolic authority all the faithful of Jesus Christ, living 
in the Catholic Communion, as well as ecclesiastics both secular 
and regular and all the clergy and faithful dwelling in the afore- 
said United States of America, though they may have hitherto 
been subject to Bishops of other dioceses, to be henceforward 
subject to the Bishop of Baltimore... . 

And whereas by special grant and favor for this time only, 
We have allowed the priests exercising the care of souls in the 
United States of America to elect a person to be nominated 
Bishop by Us, and almost all the votes have been given to our 
beloved son, John Carroll, priest; We, being certified of his 
faith, purity and zeal; for as much as by our mandate he hath 
for many years past directed the spiritual government of souls, 
do therefore by the plenitude of our authority, declare, create, 
nominate and constitute the said John Carroll, Bishop and 
Pastor of said Church of Baltimore, granting to him the faculty 
of receiving the rite of consecration from any Bishop holding 
communion with the Apostolic See, assisted by two other ecclesi- 
astics vested with some dignity, in case that two Bishops cannot 
be had, first having taken the usual oath according to the Roman 
Pontitica) een 

In this letter insistence is placed on the fact that this method 
of nomination was a special privilege for this time only. 
Rome would henceforth fill vacancies and create new Sees. 

It is an interesting side-light on Carroll’s election that 
Thomas Jefferson, the United States minister to France, was 
consulted at Paris by Cardinal Dugnani, Delegate of the Holy 
See. Rome sought the American popular sentiment and 
gubernatorial opinion on the question of Carroll’s candidacy 
for the Bishopric. In this matter Jefferson does not appear 
so egotistic as Franklin had been a few years previous.” 


22 Umted States Catholic Magazine, 1846, p. 374, footnote. 
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Jefferson did not claim for himself as some writers have 
erroneously claimed for him, that it was his recommendation 
which elevated Carroll to the Episcopate.?* 

Bishop Carroll was consecrated in the chapel of Lulworth 
Castle England, by Bishop Charles Walmesley, O. S. B. on 
August 15, 1790. Bishop Walmesley was the senior Vicar 
Apostolic of England and a close friend of John Carroll. 


Ill 


THE FOUNDING OF THE AMERICAN HIERARCHY 


(1789-1829) 

On the invitation of the new Bishop, twenty priests 
assembled at Baltimore, November 7-10, 1791 for a Synod. 
Two more arrived late.* One of the points considered was 
the division of the diocese. ‘Bishop Carroll, it would seem, 
desired at first, at least, the establishment of but one diocese 
in addition to that of Baltimore; but Propaganda wished to 
have more, for it was felt that a number of new Sees would 
more effectually advance the cause of religion.’”’? Father 
Ashton introduced a suggestion that a coadjutor be peti- 
tioned for the Bishop. The Memorial sent to Rome left the 
decision, of division or coadjutor, entirely in the hands of His 
Holiness.* 

On September 29, 1792, Cardinal Antonelli replied to Car- 
roll: ‘“‘ This Sacred Congregation, His Holiness’ will being 
directly expressed, enjoins your Lordship to take the advice 
of older and wiser priests of the diocese, and propose a clergy- 


23 Bacourt, Souvenirs d’un Diplomate: Lettres Intimes sur l Amerique, 
Paris, 1882, p. 54. 

1 Concilia Provincilia, Baltimori habita, Ab anno 1829 usque ad annum 
1849. Editio Altera, Baltimore, 1851, pp. II-15. 

2Q’Daniel, “ Concanen’s Election to the See of New York (1808- 
1810) ” in the CHR, Vol. II, 1916-17, p. 19, footnote 2. 

8 Concilia Provincilia, op. cit., p. 24. 
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man, one of those on the American mission, who might be fit 
and acquainted with the affairs, and the Holy Father would 
then appoint his coadjutor with the necessary faculties.” 
This very method had been suggested by the Synod itself. 
The Cardinal explained that a coadjutor would be better than 
two Bishops without a Metropolitan.* 

Acting on these prescriptions Carroll sent to Rome the 
name, Rev. Dominic Lawrence Graessl for Coadjutor. Fa- 
ther Graessl was born in Rulimansfelden, in the diocese of 
Ratisbon, Bavaria, on August 18, 1753. Rome approved of 
Father Graessl, appointing him titular Bishop of Samosata, 
on December 18, 1793. ‘But the Rt. Rev. Graessl did not live 
to exercise this authority. Two months before Pius VI 
approved his nomination, Father Graessl died of yellow fever 
contracted while administering to others in October, 1793.° 

Father Leonard Neale was chosen to succeed Bishop-elect 
Graessl, by the same method in which the latter had been 
chosen. Father Neale had been pastor of St. Mary’s Church, 
Philadelphia; he was forty-four years of age and considered 
worthy of the office. The Pope’s ratification of Neale’s ap- 
pointment is undated. The Bulls were issued April 17, 1795 
but they were delayed by the disturbed conditions of the 
French Revolution. It was not until the summer of 1800, 
five years lapsing, that a set of duplicates, the second set sent, 
reached Baltimore.® Because of the perils of travel of those 
days all Papal documents and correspondence were dispatched 
in triplicate. 

When the need of a Coadjutor was being considered, it 
occurred to ‘Carroll that a certain clause in the oath of conse- 
cration might arouse suspicion in the minds of non-Catholics 
attending the consecration, The clause runs thus: “ I will, to 


4 O’Gorman, op. cit., p. 278. 
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the utmost of my power seek out and oppose heretics, schis- 
matics and the enemies of the Sovereign and his successors.” 
He therefore petitioned Rome that a change be made, so that 
“in future all pretexts for carping and misrepresenting may 
be removed.” The petition was granted July 10, 1794. The 
American Bishop could thereafter take the same oath as the 
Archbishop of Mohilow, Russia.” 

Under Bishop Carroll religion took a vigorous step for- 
ward. In 1802 the Bishop recognized the need of a division 
of the diocese due to the growth of the Church and political 
changes.” Two immediate influences caused him to solicit 
the division of the Baltimore diocese, his appointment as Ad- 
ministrator Apostolic of New Orleans (September 1, 1805) ° 
at the time of the Louisiana Purchase, and the entreaties of 
his coadjutor Bishop Neale, who was advancing in years. 

Carroll sent Rome the names of those he considered most 
worthy. All his recommendations were taken except the 
suggestion to place New York under the Bishop of Boston. 
It has been traditional to say that subsequent events show that 
outside influences were at work in this regard,*° One of the 
last acts of the Holy See at Rome, before Pius VII left for 
France and imprisonment, was to give approval to Carroll’s 
nominees on April 8, 1808. The appointments were: Chev- 
erus for Boston, Benedict Joseph Flaget for Bardstown, both 
natives of France, and Michael Egan, a native of Ireland, to 
the See of Philadelphia.* Within a year Baltimore was 
raised to the dignity of Metropolitan See. 

An excerpt of the Bull of April 8, 1808, shows that Rome 
still retained sole power in appointments? “ By the advice 


7 Guildat, John England, New York, 1927, p. 33. 
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of the said Brethern, We, by the Apostolic Authority, by the 
tenor of these presents, erect and constitute four new Episco- 
pal ‘Sees in the said States, for four respective Bishops now 
and hereafter, whenever a vacancy occurs in any of the said 
Sees, to be elected and constituted by us and the Apostolic 
See, etc.”’ *” 

New York was established a separate diocese. That Rich- 
ard Concanen, O. P. was elevated to this new See through 
the influence of ‘Archbishop Troy of Dublin, also a Domini- 
can, can no longer be conscientiously held.** Father Con- 
canen had resided in Rome thirty years. During this time he 
had held important offices in his community. His contacts 
with the Holy See were frequent and important.** He was 
agent for the Irish clergy and after the death of Father 
Thorpe, Bishop ‘Carroll was fortunate enough to secure his 
splendid services for the American Church.** The Holy See 
had the welfare of the American Church at heart. Carroll 
himself did not nominate a priest for the See of New York 
because there was none suitable in that city. Rome therefore 
appointed this exemplary Dominican to the See.*® Pius VII 
sensed trouble ahead in France, he even left in Rome a letter 
of abdication should complications arise to impede his per- 
sonal exercise of Papal Power. In the best interests of the 
American Church therefore a Bishop should be placed in New 
York directly. In the absence of American advice as to the 
candidate, Father Concanen, the agent of the American 
clergy, and a man well known to Propaganda itself, was the 
wisest choice. 


12 Shea, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 621-622. 
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Bishop Concanen was consecrated at Rome April 24, 1808 
and entrusted with the Bulls and other documents for the new 
organization of the American Church. However, due to Na- 
poleon’s embargo and the political strife he could not ship for 
America and died in Naples June 20, 1810. This was the 
first instance of Rome putting a Bishop in the United States 
without allowing the American clergy to choose for them- 
selves. Immediate action was needed however and the poli- 
tico-ecclesiastical turmoil of those days gave neither time nor 
opportunity for the necessary communications between Rome 
and Baltimore. 

The convention of 1810 was held in November. The 
newly consecrated Bishops, Egan, Cheverus and Flaget, 
remained at Baltimore during two weeks after the ceremonies 
to discuss ecclesiastical discipline with Bishop Neale and 
Archbishop Carroll. The latter presided. It was decided 
that a Provincial Council should be held within two years, and 
a few plans were laid for uniformity of discipline in the mean- 
time. As a caution against the difficulties arising from pos- 
sible foreign interference in filling vacant Sees, the following 
suggestion was submitted. “In case the Holy See will graci- 
ously permit the nomination to vacant Bishopricks to be made 
in the United States, it is humbly and respectfully suggested 
to the supreme pastor of the Church to allow the nomination 
for vacant dioceses to proceed solely from the Archbishop 
and Bishops of this Ecclesiastical Province.” ** 

The Bishops well knew that to save the prestige of the 
Church in the presence of the independent and democratic 
spirit of the United States even the appearance of European 
meddling was to be avoided. As there were yet no rules for 
the selection of candidates, Carroll’s sense of delicacy did not 
allow him to submit a list of eligibles. Others apparently did 
not hesitate. 


18 Guilday, John Carroll, p. 591. 
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Before the death of Bishop Concanen he had petitioned the 
Holy See for Ambrose Marechal, S. S. as coadjutor.” If 
there were scheming among the Irish Dominicans, Bishop 
Concanen should have proposed another Irish Dominican as 
his coadjutor and not a French Sulpician. Carroll and his 
suffragans did not object, though John B. David was their 
choice for New York. 

During Pope Pius’ imprisonment no appointments to the 
United States were made by His Holiness. Asa result many 
abuses crept into the Church in America from 1809 to 1814. 
The American Bishop fully expected that Marechal would be 
elected to succeed Concanen. They were so disappointed when 
Rome elevated Dr. Connelly, an Irish Dominican and English 
subject to the See of New York, that they erroneously sus- 
pected Irish influence at work under the direction of Arch- 
bishop Troy of Dublin.*° 

But Dr. Connelly had lived thirty years in the Eternal City 
and was well known to Churchmen for his virtue and erudi- 
tion. The Holy Father therefore, ever solitious for Christ’s 
sheep, again remembering the flock in the far-off mission of 
New York City, deprived all these years of a shepherd, ap- 
pointed Dr. ‘Connelly to pastor them. This favor in America, 
was one of the Pope’s first acts of supreme jurisdiction after 
his five years of incarceration under the iron-handed Napol- 
oen. 

Bishop Connelly was consecrated on November 6, 1814.74 
Some have said that his taking possession of the New York 
diocese was disastrous to the progress of religion.2? Per- 
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haps this opinion seems correct viewing the choice academic- 
ally today from an American arm-chair. Yet Bishop Connelly 
was an old man, over sixty when he arrived in New York and 
though he was too old to check scandals in the diocese, yet his 
personal example and holiness were a constant reminder to 
his flock of higher things. In short Bishop Connelly, though 
a good clergyman, was weak and wavering of character and 
sickly of body; as a result he was blind to certain unworthy 
factions.** Bishop John England wrote to Connolly in his 
report to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith at 
Lyons in September 1836: ‘“‘ Everybody admired his humility 
and his exertions in discharging the duties of the confes- 
sional, and attending the sick, but he was not generally con- 
sidered a prelate acquainted with missions, and fitted to form 
a new and extensive diocese.” ** 

Carroll felt that schemes were brewing in Ireland. Un- 
doubtedly his correspondence with Father Plowden confirmed 
his suspicions. The latter’s letters, prejudiced against |Arch- 
bishop Troy, were so much fuel to the flame. In his zeal 
Carroll wished to save the American Church from trouble and 
scandal. ‘Anticipating therefore any underhanded dealing of 
foreign influence, Archbishop Carroll addressed the following 
letter to the American Episcopate on August 23, 1814, three 
months before Bishop Connolly was consecrated : 


Rt. Rev. Sa: 

The lamented death of our ven. brother in God, the Rt. Rev 
Dr. Michael Egan, Bishop of Philadelphia, on the 22nd of July, 
has without doubt caused you to reflect with pain, that an answer 
has not been received to our joint letter to His Holiness written 
in consequence of our deliberations in November 1810, con- 
cerning the several points for the government of our American 
Churches and especially for filling up vacancies which would 
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certainly ensue in the episcopal sees. That of New York has 
been long vacant and the same has lately happened to Philadel- 
phia. You may remember and see by referring to our proceed- 
ings, chapter 4th, that we respectfully solicited the permission 
of the Holy See, provided it would permit the nomination to 
vacant bishoprics to be made in the U. S., to allow the nomina- 
tion to proceed solely from the Archbishops of this ecclesiastical 
province. 

No answer having been received, nothing can be done authorita- 
tively in this matter, yet the condition and the distractions of the 
Church in Philadelphia require immediate attention. With re- 
spect to New York it has transpired that His Holiness, whilst 
a prisoner at Savona soon after the death of Dr. Concanen, had 
it in his consideration to appoint a successor, but it being uncer- 
tain whether the appointment was made, no step should be 
taken in the concern till we hear from Rome. 

The case is different at Philadelphia for the reason alleged 
above and though no nomination can proceed from any person 
or persons in the U. S. yet I deem it advisable to consult you 
on the propriety of recommending one or more subjects to the 
Holy See, one of whom might be approved and appointed to 
succeed Dr. Egan. If such be your opinion and that of the 
other Bishops I propose moreover to inform me whether in your 
opinion likewise we might not proceed immediately on the 
business, transact it by letter on account of our immense dis- 
tance; the mode which appears to me best suited to the present 
exigency is for the Bishop of Boston, the administrator of 
the dioceses of New York and Philadelphia, the Bishop of 
Kentucky, the coadjutor of Cortyna and myself to join in choos- 
ing one, two or three persons best esteemed by us and send their 
respective names, character, etc. to Rome with our respective 
recommendations. Before however our choice be completed I 
must request your approbation for me to consult the most dis- 
creet and experienced of the clergy of Pennsylvania as to their 
opinion concerning those who will appear to us most worthy 
and fit to govern the diocese with advantage and restore its 
peace?” 


25 Guilday, John Carroll. p. 674; Zwierlein, Pp. 530-32. 
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The nomination of Rev. John David of Bardstown was the 
result of this letter of the metropolitan, despite the opposition 
of his Bishop. Archbishop Carroll wrote to Bishop Flaget 
on August 12, 1815 as follows: 


It is rather that you will not experience the loss of the Rev. 
Mr. David, so much dreaded by you. It seems that several 
Irish Bishops have interfered in the matter which concerns them 
not and presumed to recommend the Rev. Mr. Harold Jr. who 
quarrelled so outrageously with his humble Bishop Dr. Egan, 
was removed from being Vicar General and finally exercised no 
faculties whatever. He then turned to Ireland and since Dr. 
Egan’s death, an interest had been made for him in that country. 
I did not expect that my friend, the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Troy, would be at the head of that interest. But I still hope 
that some copy of my dispatches to Rome have been at length 
received, it is still very uncertain what would be its effect com- 
paratively with that of the Irish prelates.°® 


Carroll furthed voiced his indignation at Irish interference 
in the American Church affairs. as he thought, in a letter to 
Archbishop Troy himself: “ Would it not be resented as very 
improper interference, if we the bishops in the U. S. should 
presume to suggest to the Holy See the persons to be appoint- 
ed to fill the vacant sees in Ireland?” 

Harold and his malcontent associates angered by Carroll’s 
action ruined his name in Europe and even succeeded in mak- 
ing the Pope himself suspicious and distrustful of him. The 
venerable old Archbishop died on December 3, 1815 in his 
eightieth year, and still there was no plan settled on by Rome 
for Episcopal nominations in the United States. This inac- 
tion however was not neglect. It will be remembered that 
the Holy See was hampered and tampered with during these 
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years. Yet most of the nominees to this date were selected 
on Archbishop Carroll’s recommendation.” 

From the diary of Bishop Connolly under date of October 
23, 1817 and from his letter to Cardinal Litta, in November 
1818, it appears that he favored the appointing of Rev. W. V. 
Harold to the Philadelphia vacancy.** Harold’s uncle and 
co-worker in Philadelphia went to France to solicit interest in 
Father Harold’s nomination. After investigation Propa- 
ganda replied November 20, 1820 that Harold “did not pos- 
sess the qualities necessary.” So on this point whatever fore- 
ign influence there might have been, failed. But the plea of 
the American Bishops was ignored, John David was not ap- 
proved. When Henry (Conwell, Vicar General of Armagh, a 
saintly but eccentric old man of sixty-eight, was named for 
Philadelphia, the American Bishops again felt that Irish Bish- 
ops had been at work. 

The correspondence of the time shows that the choice of the 
Bishop was exceptional in the man but not in the method. Dr. 
Guilday throws a clarifying ray of light on the question of 
Trish influence, as he did above on the French and Franklin 
combination. 

“Tt is equally idle,’ writes Dr. Guilday, “to sustain any 
longer the thesis that the metropolitan of Dublin, Archbishop 
Troy, was the chief of a group of influential Irish priests and 
relates abroad, who sought to control the rising American 
Church by means of appointees in our episcopal Sees. No 
Irish Bishop was responsible for the intrigues of Carbry for 
the See of Richmond; of Browne and Gallagher for the See 
of Charleston; of Kelly of Virginia, or of Conwell of Phila- 
delphia. No correspondence exists to show any trace of ac- 
cepted allegiance between these aspirants and the Bishops of 
Ireland. Bishop Concanen’s appointment to New York and 
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the appointment of his successor, Dr. Connolly, were not the 
result of intrigue; and Dr. Conwell’s appointment to Philadel- 
phia was made against the protests of his own diocese as well 
as to the consternation of Archbishop Curtis, of Armagh, 
who wrote, on February 14, 1820, to Argenti, Secretary of 
Propaganda that he was “ persuaded that the thing was 
almost as impossible to believe as that he had been made Em- 
peror of China.” ‘Father W. V. Harold’s activities in his 
own behalf for the vacant See of Philadelphia may be the ex- 
ception ; but the traditional interpretation of his actions needs 
considerable revision.” °° 

Among the Sees formed in 1808, New York was the long- 
est without its Bishop. New York was indeed a sore spot. 
Contending parties stormed Rome with complaints, pleas, 
representations and misrepresentations. Perhaps in despera- 
tion but at least to learn the facts and restore peace, Rome ap- 
pointed Bishop Plessis of Quebec who was then visiting 
Rome, Apostolic delegate to the United States to examine 
New York especially and the other diocese incidentally. On 
September 6, 1820, Bishop Plessis made his report to Cardinal 
Fontana of Propaganda: 


I have the satisfaction of informing Your Eminence that 
conforming to your wishes, before returning to my diocese, I 
have taken a survey of those in New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

I had the honor of seeing the Archbishop and of conversing 
with him. . . 

The Archbishop continues in the desire to be relieved of the 
two Carolinas and of Georgia, too distant from his residence 
and he still hopes that the Holy See will deign to confide the 
care of this new Church to Benedict J. Fenwick, priest of the 
Society of Jesus. This ecclesiastic was born in the United 
States so he hopes that this promotion will be a source of en- 
couragement to his countrymen. 
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M. Debarthe continues to administer wisely the diocese of 
Philadelphia, waiting for his new bishop to come to take posses- 
sion. 

At New York, Bishop Connolly, a man commendable for his 
learning and worthy of the episcopate by reason of his great 
virtues, (the report goes on to relate the virtues, faults and 
troubles of the Bishop)... . 

I believe it is also my duty to repeat to your Eminence that 
the Catholics have in general great respect and affection for 
their French Bishops and that if there are some complaints 
against those of this nation, they are raised by Irish monks, 
ambitious vagabonds, who for the misfortune of their dioceses 
wish to occupy the first places. 

It is necessary to distrust representations which are some- 
times sent to Rome signed by a certain number and perhaps 
better received than they merit. This sort of papers very 
often drawn up in taverns by a small number of individuals, 
is of no weight, no matter what seal or signature of the justice 
Ortne peace they beat. .) ee 


Rev. W. Taylor was sent to Rome to present one side of 
the New York trouble to Propaganda. He wrote: “I resided 
five months in Rome and was much astonished at the extra- 
vagant misrepresentations which were made from certain 
quarters to the Holy See relative to the French Bishops and 
the state of Religion in the United States.” 

Still another letter explains the intrigues of the day.** It 
will be noted that the intriguers are not members of the 
Irish Hierarchy, but a few “Irish Monks, ambitious vaga- 
bonds,” whose viciousness is not a characteristic of any one 
nation, but a characteristic universal to fallen human nature 
where the individual does not check the proneness himself. 
Bishop Dubourg of New Orleans wrote Bishop Plessis March 
19, 1822: “..,. .,. \ What proves to me that there is something 
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to be feared is that it is proposed to me to transfer the Bishop 
of Richmond to my diocese. ... .... The great misfortune in all 
these affairs is that there exists a faction which has a large 
party in the bureaus of Rome. The Cardinal Prefect sees 
only any what they show him, hears only what they tell him; 
and he is beseiged by men who are guided by prejudices or it 
may be by human interests alone.” * 

Archbishop Leonard Neale succeeded John Carroll as Met- 
ropolitan of Baltimore. His authority was short-lived, last- 
ing less than two years. He died at Georgetown June 18, 
1817. Leonard Neale was followed by Archbishop Marechal, 
who is the Archbishop to whom Bishop Plessis refers in his 
report to the Cardinal Fontana. 

The seed of mistrust which Harold had sown in the days of 
Carroll lived, and each Archbishop of Baltimore sensed its ac- 
tivity. Thus when Archbishop Marechal petitioned a See to 
Charleston to care for the Carolinas and Georgia, knowing 
Rome’s attitude, he suggested that an Englishman be appoint- 
ed Bishop. Interference was active. Refractory Americans 
deceived the Holy See and succeeded in having two Sees 
erected; the Sees of Richmond and Charleston, supplying 
them with Bishops from Ireland. The Bishops of Cork and 
Ossory were also deceived and thus led to use influence in 
these arrangements. Richmond was represented as too far 
from Baltimore for proper care and a Bishop there would be 
best for the interests of ‘‘far off” Virginia. It was not observ- 
ed that the Richmond diocese cut the Baltimore diocese in two 
sections hundreds of miles apart; Maryland and the District 
of Columbia on the North, and Mississippi and Alabama on 
the Southwest.** 

Without advice from the United States, Patrick Kelly, 
President of St. John’s Seminary, Kilkenny, Ireland, was 


32 Ibid., pp. 540, 541; Records, Am. Hist. Society, Vol. XIX, pp. 196-08. 
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named Bishop of Richmond. He was consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Troy on'August 12, 1820, taking the oath of allegiance 
to the King of England. 

Bishop England came from the diocese of Cork to the Bish- 
opric of Charleston. He proved a most worthy member of 
the American Hierarchy. 

In regard to the new Bishops Marechal wrote to Bishop 
Plessis, January 6, 1821: 


The letter which out of your kindness to me and your zeal 
for religion you have written to Rome, arrived unfortunately 
too late. I have only disastrous news to give you. 

Propaganda has rejected the tried missioners whom I and my 
suffragans have recommended to it. It has preferred those of 
the Irish priests. 

It has named Dr. Conwell, Bishop of Philadelphia, Dr. 
England, Bishop of Charleston and finally Dr. Kelly, Bishop 
of Richmond and consequently has withdrawn Virginia from 
the diocese of Baltimore. .. .*4 


That the action of the Sacred Congregation in ignoring the 
candidates presented by the American bishops for the See of 
Philadelphia and (Charleston in 1820, and in appointing to 
these Sees bishops who could not have known American con- 
ditions, struck Marechal and his suffragans with fear and led 
them to believe that the American Church was the victim of a 
foreign conspiracy, no one who has read the documents can 
deny.*° 

All the Archbishops of Baltimore complained to Rome of 
foreign interference. When Archbishop Marechal made his 
complaint he was “rather contemptuously informed that 
neither the Archbishop of Baltimore nor his suffragans had 
the right to nominate the vacant sees.” °° Finally he decid- 
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ed that he could find redress in his sorrows only by an ap- 
peal to the Pope himself : 


We freely confess that we have no right to present Bishops 
for the province of Baltimore. No such right has ever been 
granted to us by the Holy See. Therefore we do not possess 
it. Nay more, I and my suffragans who have occupied the 
episcopal Sees in America for many years, sincerely desire to 
be free from so formidable a burden. Yet it is certain that they 
must be nominated by some one; but who, considering the 
distance of North America from the Roman See, is to present 
capable and worthy subjects? Surely the Irish Bishops have 
only an imperfect knowledge of our America, such as they glean 
from geographies and books of travel. Unacquainted with the 
disposition and customs of our Americans, it is utterly im- 
possible for them to nominate men who suit our States.” 


The affair was finally arranged to the satisfaction of the 
Archbishop. When Bishop Plessis wrote to Archbishop 
Marechal about a letter he received from Cardinal Fontana 
denying the right of the Archbishop to nominate for a va- 
cant See by virtue of his right as primate, the Archbishop 
wrote that the Cardinal was mistaken as to the tenor of his 
request: 


I have never asked the Holy See the right to nominate, 
neither absolutely nor by privilege. The favor that I asked for 
the welfare of religion is that Propaganda would write us and 
hear our reasons before proceeding to the nomination of sub- 
jects recommended only by intriguing monks at Rome or by 
outside Bishops and who have not the least knowledge of our 
Church affairs. Happily Propaganda has returned to our 
representations ; corresponded with us before going ahead and 
closed its ears to the words of people who have misled it more 


than once.*? 
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Rome was impressed. ‘A decree was in preparation giving 
the American Bishops the right of nominating when the true 
character of Inglesi was revealed. Inglesi had been ordained 
without papers and later was selected as coadjutor for Bishop 
Du Bourg. The decree therefore was revised and issued 
June 3, 1822 giving American Bishops the right only to re- 
commend for the United States vacancies. 

In July, Bishop Kelly who had to teach school to earn his 
living, left Virginia to take possession of the See of Water- 
ford, Lismore. The Archbishop of Baltimore became Ad- 
ministrator of Richmond.** 

Bishop Cheverus was in poor health. He left Boston in 
October of the same year and was transferred to the See of 
Montauban, France, on January 15, 1823. New York soon 
became vacant by the death of Bishop Connolly, February 6, 
1825. Archbishop Marechal with his suffragans remember- 
ing their right recommended suitable candidates for the va- 
cancies. Both of their recommendations, Benedict J. Fen- 
wick, S. J. for Boston and John Du Bois, President of St. 
Mary’s Emmitsburg, for New York, were approved by 
Rome. 

On March 8, 1827, Bishop ‘Conwell was recalled to Rome 
and on August 8, Marechal was made temporary administra- 
tor of Philadelphia. On October 1, of the same year Arch- 
bishop Marechal in a letter to Cardinal Cappellari petitioned 
the appointment of James Whitefield coadjutor to Baltimore. 
James Whitefield was appointed Bishop of Appolonia on 
January 8, 1828. 

The American Bishops felt the need of the Provincial 
Council which had been planned by the convention of 1810, to 
mature in two years. During the Hogan troubles Bishop 
Conwell thought it would aid him greatly. Bishop England 
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was continuously pushing the idea in correspondence with his 
Metropolitan, in order to get concerted action on the question 
of Episcopal nominations and thus rid the Church forever of 
foreign interference. 


LV 


THE PRoBLEM OF EPISCOPAL JURISDICTION BEFORE THE 
PROVINCIAL CoUNCILS 


(1829-1846) 

The first Provincial Council met at Baltimore in October 
1829 but not one of its thirty-eight decrees mentions episcopal 
nominations. In the fall of 1833 the second Provincial 
Council assembled, October 20-27. One ‘Archbishop and 
nine Bishops were present. ‘At this council the first fixed 
method of election of Bishops was adopted.* For three 
hundred years the American Church had been forming. It 
was at last stable, so a method was needed to assure perman- 
ency of the hierarchy. Previous methods were experimental 
and temporary.* Between 1789 when Carroll was appointed 
and 1833 when his Second Council convened, at least seven 
distinct methods had been used in the selection of the Ameri- 
can Bishops. 

I. Bishop Carroll. The Pope gave the clergy the privi- 
lege for that time only, of nominating one of their number.* 

II. Bishop Neale. The Pope gave Carroll the privilege 
of naming his coadjutor after consultation with ten learned, 
virtuous and experienced priests of his territory.° 


1 Concilia Provincialia Baltimori Habita, Baltimore, 1851, 2nd edition, 
pp. 72-85. 

2 Tbid., p. 95, sq. 

3 Ibid., p. 102, sq., Collectanea S. Congregations de Propaganda Fide, 
Rome, 1907, Vol. I, p. 661; Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis II, Acta et 
Decreta, Baltimore, 1868, p. 69. 
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III. Bishop Concanen. ‘Was appointed by direct action 
of the Holy See after Carroll had named the See but not the 
incumbent.° 

IV. Bishop Kelly was elected when some one without right 
or authority, suggested the candidate to the Holy See.' 

V. Bishop David. The Metropolitan and suffragans 
agreed upon one within their province.* 

VI. Bishop Blanc was appointed on the recommendation 
of the Bishop desiring a coadjutor.° 

VII. Bishop Purcell and others were suggested by the 
Bishops of other dioceses without the immediate participa- 
tion of the Metropolitan.*° 

It seems that all the appointments of the period can be 
catalogued in one of these seven classes. 

Some unified method therefore, was needed to create Bish- 
ops eminent for doctrine, piety and prudence under whose 
vigilant guidance the growth and utility of the Church would 
be increased and the salvation of souls would be promoted.** 
Any method would be an improvement over the lack of sys- 
tem then in use. In its fourth article then, the Second Pro- 
vincial Council proposed a method for selecting Bishops and 
sent it to Rome for approval.” 

In formulating this method the Bishops had in mind the 
laws of the Fathers of Trent. The Council of Trent had 
ruled that only those should take upon themselves the Episco- 


6 Guilday, John England, p. 33. 
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pal dignity who had proved themselves worthy through a life 
of subjection to ecclesiastical discipline.* Rome approved 
the suggestions of the Council on June 14, 1834, issued a 
decree beginning with the words “Cum ad religionis incre- 
mentum,’ regarding the method of episcopal nominations. 
By way of introduction Rome had declared that the time had 
come for adopting some fixed method of episcopal elections 
for the United States, by which such Bishops would be select- 
ed for vacant Sees as were everywhere postulated by the state 
of the Catholic religion, especially because of its spread and 
progress.** It decreed as follows: 


When a See becomes vacant all the Bishops of the Ecclesi- 
astical Province vote upon whom they think worthy of being 
appointed to the vacant See. Since this voting can be done 
more accurately and easily at a Provincial Council, if a Pro- 
vincial Council is to be held within three months of the death 
of the Bishop, the Bishops of the Province should not vote upon 
the names of the candidates, but should wait till they meet in 
Council before they write the names to the Sacred Congregation. 
Assembled in Council in such a case, after a discussion, they 
shall determine what priests merit appointment to the vacant 
See or to a coadjutorship according as the case may be. 

When, however, the See becomes vacant at a time when no 
Provincial Council is to be held, another plan should be followed. 
So lest a See might be too long without an incumbent, it is 
exceedingly necessary and fitting that each Bishop keep sealed 
and directed to his Vicar General to be opened at his death, a 
duplicate list of the three priests whom he deems best fitted to 
succeed him. The Vicar General should take care to send one of 
these lists to the Archbishop and the other to the neighboring 
Bishop or to the Senior of the neighboring Bishops. On recep- 
tion of the list the neighboring Bishop will write to the Archbis- 


18 Canones et Decreta Concilii Tridentini, Naples, 1859, Sessio VI de 
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hop inclosing his opinion with regard to the candidates. When 
this has been done or within a reasonable period if the neighbor- 
ing Bishop does not write, the Archbishop will communicate to 
all the Bishops of the Province, the neighboring Bishop included, 
the names of the proposed candidates together with his personal 
opinion in the matter. He should add other names to this list 
proposed by the deceased Bishop if the list does not seem to 
him to be the best selection. After receiving the letter of the 
Archbishop, each suffragan will write directly to Propaganda 
expressing his choice and giving his opinion concerning the 
three or six candidates as the case will be if the Archbishop has 
added to the list. In the case of the vacancy of the Metropolitan 
See, the letter of the deceased Archbishop designating the names 
of the three priests should be sent by the Vicar General to both 
the neighboring and the Senior suffragan Bishop. In this case 
the senior suffragan will do all those things which are deter- 
mined in the case of a suffragan’s election to be performed by 
the Archbishop. 

If among the letters of the deceased Bishop or Archbishop 
there is not found the one designating three names to succeed 
him, the Vicar General must immediately inform the neigh- 
boring Bishop or the senior of two neighboring Bishops, so 
that the neighboring Bishop may designate the names of three 
priests to be sent by letter to the Archbishop. The Archbishop 
having received the letters will write to all the Bishops and will 
follow out the prescriptions already indicated when the letters 
of the deceased Bishop or Metropolitan are found. If the 
neighboring Bishop should neglect entirely to write to the 
Archbishop the latter will send three names to all his suffragans, 
the neighboring Bishop included. If it is a question of the 
election of an Archbishop, the senior suffragan will do all those 
things to be done by the Archbishop in the election of a candi- 
date to a suffragan See. When it is a question of the election 
of a coadjutor, except where the Holy See might determine a 
different method of action, the Bishop who desires the coad- 
jutor will send a list of three names to the Archbishop and 
suffragan Bishops and a petition requisitioning the coadjutor to 
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the Sacred Congregation. The Archbishop and the suffragan 
Bishops will communicate to the Congregation their views on 
the matter. 

All these prescriptions are to be followed carefully; the 
Congregation insists upon it. It wishes to emphasize the fact, 
that the names thus sent are not really nominations, elections or 
requests, but properly and solely recommendations, imposing 
no obligation on the Congregation to select any of the candidates 
mentioned.1® 


The legislation was the first for the nomination of Bishops 
and though it was complicated, yet it was the one used from 
1834 to 1850. ‘All the while Bishops felt that the change was 
desirable but nothing of a substantial nature was amended. 
The record of the Fourth Provincial Council May 16, 1840, 
shows the following : “on the motion of the Bishop of Boston, 
the Fathers agreed that it was not expedient that the Bishop 
ordinarily be selected from those priests who were not citizens 
of the United States.” Since this suggestion was followed 
out, the Church was saved many petty troubles which might 
have arisen with the Government in regard to Alien Church 
officials and the tenure of property.” 

The Sixth Provincial Council asked for a change in the 
oath of Consecration. This request was granted. “ Since 
the Council has petitioned that in future all Bishops to be 
created be allowed to take the oath newly formulated by the 
Council itself, the Congregation after attentive consideration 
and with the approval of the Holy Father, has ordered this 
oath to be used by the candidates to be promoted to Sees in the 
United States.* 

The Fathers had proposed the erection of three new Sees, 
recommending the candidates to fill them. They were the 


15 Concilia Provincialia, pp. 117-18-19-20; Collectanea, p. 659, sq. 
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following whose approval the Sacred Congregation an- 
nounced in this communication to the Archbishop of Balti- 
more: John McCloskey was named Bishop of Albany, John 
Timon C. M. Bishop of Buffalo and Amedo Rappe, Bishop of 
Cleveland.** 

The third section of the communication commended the 
Fathers for their solicitude concerning the qualities of the 
candidates for the Bishopric. Heretofore the Fathers fol- 
lowed the legislation of Trent, but in this Sixth Council they 
thought it well to require the “ scientia linguae,’ a convers- 
ing ability in the vernacular of the people of the diocese to 
which the candidate would be raised. For there were in the 
United States many foreign-born, non-English-speaking 
Catholics, especially from Germany.” 

This 1834 legislation was practical only as long as the 
United States was one ecclesiastical province. An addition 
was needed soon to meet new conditions, so the Bishops as- 
sembled at the Seventh Provincial Council of Baltimore in 
1849 suggested and the Holy See decree: “ that there was 
need of a change since under the 1834 legislation there was 
only one Province whereas now there was an increase in the 
number of dioceses and Provinces.’’”° 

On this suggestion the Sacred (Congregation after a delib- 
eration in General Council on June 10, decreed on August 10, 
1850: “that for the future, over and above the previous pre- 
scriptions, the Archbishop in whose Province the vacancy 
occurs, will transmit to the other Archbishops of the nation, 
the names proposed. Each Archbishop then will send his 
observations on the priests recommended to the Holy See.” #* 
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The Church had grown rapidly, the diocesan clergy had 
increased proportionately. In 1852 when the First Plenary 
Council assembled at Baltimore there were in attendance, six 
Archbishops and thirty-five suffragans.”? The Fathers sug- 
gested that the clergy be given some voice in the selection of 
Bishops since for the Bishops to have consultors was always 
in accord with the general practice of the Church. The 
sixth decree had no force of law, it only expressed a desire to 
conform to the Church’s general practice. ‘“‘ The Fathers 
thought it proper to exhort the Bishops to select, whenever 
possible, some mature priests with recognized ability in their 
diocese, to act as consultors. Their opinion should be sought 
whenever needful for the administration of the diocese. The 
Fathers have thought worth recommending a custom which 
has prevailed somewhere, of calling together the consultors 
at least once a month on a fixed day to discuss the affairs of 
the diocese.” ?* 

In 1835 Bishop Portier had a Council at Mobile composed 
of his Vicar General and two other priests. Other dioceses 
were slow to take up this idea even after the First Plenary 
Council encouraged the Bishops to do so.** The eighth Pro- 
vincial Council of ‘Baltimore, 1855, strongly advised that the 
number of consultors be increased from ten to twelve, and 
further suggested that they be given a voice in the naming of 
episcopal candidates. Yet this was not law, for the very 
closing words of the article read: “All these things both as 
to number and duties of the consultors, we do not define by 
certain and fixed laws but leave them to the prudence and con- 
science of the Bishops.” It was only the Third Plenary 
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Council which fixed the number and prerogatives of the con- 
sultors as well as their part in the nominations of Bishops.” 

The Second Plenary Council in 1866, again urged the ap- 
pointment of consultors and though it formulated no strict 
legislation yet the consultors gradually began to be considered 
a unit of diocesan organization.” 

In August 1856, the Sacred Congregation granted the Pro- 
vinces of Baltimore, St. Louis, New Orleans and Cincinnati 
the privilege of no longer having to write to the other metro- 
politans the names of priests recommended to a vacant See. 
If however the priests recommended be externs, both the met- 
ropolitan and the Bishop of their dioceses should be informed 

‘that they may submit their opinion of the candidates to the 
Holy See. Three years later, on August 7, 1859, the Congre- 
gation decreed: ‘““That when a new Archbishop or Coadjutor 
to an Archbishop is to be chosen, all the Metropolitans of the 
United States should be consulted.” 

Briefly then the law of election was formulated in 1834, 
a notable addition was made in 1850. Six years later in 1856, 
after petitions from the Provincial Councils this addition was 
virtually reversed. And in three more years, in 1859, the ori- 
ginal addition was again put in force whenever the election 
concerned itself with an Archbishop or his coadjutor. 

The election was still in the hands of the Bishops excepting 
the assistance they received in some instances from the con- 
sultors. Thus far the priests had no voice in the selection; 
what little right they enjoyed in the particular diocese was the 
concession of the Ordinary, not the right by law. Popular 
sentiment favored more representation for the clergy, yet the 
Bishops following the traditions of Rome, were slow to act; 
they did not permit a radical change and allowed only minor 
changes.** 
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In normal conditions it seems to be the idea of the Holy See 
that priests should have an active voice. Some Bishops in 
the United States were of the same opinion but it was very 
gradually that these rights were given to the priests. In the 
minds of the American Bishops, following the judgment of 
the Holy See, perfect organization was something to be 
attained only gradually and slowly. 


V 
EPISCOPAL SUCCESSION IN THE DELIBERATIONS OF THE 
PLENARY COUNCIL 


(1852, 1866, 1884) 

The Bishops of the United States followed religiously the 
method thus far outlined. Nevertheless the difficulties and 
responsibilities of the episcopal office were increasing daily 
and the Sacred Congregation felt that the strictest possible 
care should be taken in selecting new pastors.* 

The Sacred Congregation therefore, hoping to change for 
the better, the system of Episcopal nominations in America in 
use at the time, wrote in this tenor to Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the United States, on May 25, 1859. The Bishops 
were asked to weigh before God in its merits and demerits, 
the system for selecting shepherds of the flock and to propose 
their suggestions for improving it, in order that in the future 
only those would be elected Bishops “ who were learned, pru- 
dent, experienced, pious and suitable to bear the episcopal 
office worthily.” ” 

When all the Bishops had responded, the Congregation, 
assembled in general Council January 21, 1861, examined the 
replies carefully. These reports were replete with words of 
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wisdom, suggesting not a few ideas that were valuable for the 
deliberation of the Congregation. 

After attentive consideration of all the suggestions and rea- 
sons, the Congregation decided that nothing should be chang- 
ed in the decrees of June 14, 1834, of August 10, 1850, or 
of any later declarations on which rested the system then 
used for the American elections. But they decided that cer- 
tain articles should be added to improve and facilitate the 
system. These decrees, new and old, they ordered, should be 
kept strictly by all who would propose to the Holy See eccle- 
siastics for vacant dioceses of the United States.* 

This action of Rome was preparatory to Second Plenary 
Council of Baltimore which was to have been held in 1862, 
the year after the Holy See compiled the new decrees for 
choosing Bishops. But in 1862, the United States were 
divided States, North and South, so the National Council was 
postponed till peace once more flourished in the re-United 
States after years of civil war. Pius LX then gave permission 
for the meeting in the autumn of 1866.‘ 

On January 31, 1866, Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of Propa- 
ganda wrote a preparatory instruction to ‘Archbishop Spald- 
ing to acquaint him with what was expected of the coming 
Council. The following excerpt regards the question of the 
method for proposing episcopal candidates : 


First it is asked of all the bishops that regularly every three 
years they should send to Propaganda at Rome, a list of the 
most worthy priests in their diocese, so that the Pope may be- 
come acquainted with them and elevate those who are the most 
deserving of the honor, to vacant bishoprics. The bishops are 
moreover to hold meetings from time to time to deliberate with 
one another concerning the most meritorious and distinguished 
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clergymen. A papal encyclical of January 21, 1861 has already 
demanded similar conditions. If these instructions are followed 
there will never be any embarrassment at Rome respecting the 
filling of vacant bishoprics; the diocese will not be long without 
a bishop and the episcopate will always be excellent.® 


The American prelates then, seven Archbishops, thirty- 
seven bishops, two procurators and two abbots, meeting at 
Baltimore from October 7 to 21, 1866, embodied in their 
decrees, the following addition enjoined by Rome in 1861 : ° 


I. Each Bishop of the United States should send triennially 
to his Metropolitan and to Propaganda, the names of priests 
whom he thinks worthy of elevation to the Episcopate. This 
should be done secretly lest the ambition of any individual 
become inordinate. (In a special instruction of January 24, 
1868, the Sacred Congregation insisted that these letters be 
safeguarded with all diligence and vigilance to avoid especially 
the abuse named.)* 

II. In compiling these lists they should use the greatest 
solicitude to ascertain the character and qualities of the candi- 
dates. 

III. When a See, Metropolitan or suffragan, becomes vacant, 
all the prelates enjoying the privilege of recommending for the 
vacancy, should convene in a special synod, to discuss the char- 
acters and the abilities of the candidates proposed. 

IV. Before this meeting however, each Bishop should send 
the Metropolitian or Senior suffragan the list of those whom 
he considers eligible for nomination. 

V. The qualities of the candidates should be discussed 
publicly in a meeting at which the Archbishop or Senior suffra- 
gan presides. The votes then will be in secret by means of 
balloting. 
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VI. The minutes of the meeting are to be sent to Propa- 
ganda by the presiding officer, whether Metropolitan or senior 
suffragan.® 


(These rules for electing Bishops were extended to the 
diocese of Canada by the Congregation on December 2, 
1862.) 

In the conciliar decrees ° there follows a list of fourteen 
points on which the Holy See sought information about the 
candidates : 


1. Give the candidate’s full name, age and place of birth. 

2. To what diocese and what ecclesiastical province does he 
belong ? 

3. Where and with what success did he make his theological 
studies ? 

4. Has he received any degrees and what are they? 

5. Was he ever a professor and what branches did he teach? 

6. Has he been engaged actively in the sacred ministry? 
Where and with what experience? 

7. How many languages does he understand? Name them. 

8. In what offices has he been engaged and with what success ? 

g. Does he display prudence in his deliberations and actions? 

10. Is he sound in body, is he discreet, is he patient? Is he 
versed in the administration of temporal affairs? 

11. Is he tenacious of purpose or of a fickle nature? 

12. Does he enjoy a good name? Was he ever wayward or 
forgetful of his state? 

13. Is he attentive and solicitous in the exercise of his priestly 
office? Does he conduct himself edifyingly? Is he a strict 
observer of the rubrics? 

14. Does he bear himself in all things, in habit, in gait, in 
word, with gravity and priestly decorum? !° 
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Thus in this Council where all the United States Bishops 
acted together under the mature guidance and direction of the 
Holy See, the enactments of former Councils were notably 
perfected. This law was in force twenty years but it was not 
wholly satisfactory. Not to Rome, because Rome wished 
the United States to have the canonical practice as used in 
other countries. Not to the clergy, who desired more voice 
in the elections as the clergy elsewhere enjoyed. Many of the 
priests were Irish who recalled that in their country every 
priest with the care of souls enjoyed the privilege of a vote in 
nominating the candidates for the episcipacy.** Nor was it 
satisfactory to the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide. 
Propaganda wanted the United States to have a chapter or at 
least a council in each diocese. This latter idea was carried 
out by way of suggestion in the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore.** Insistence was laid on it, as has been said, in 
the Second Plenary Council, but even then the duties of the 
Consultors were not defined.** 

Individual Bishops, especially Archbishop Spalding, fav- 
ored giving the clergy more privileges in the matter of elec- 
tions. He thought it would be well to introduce a canonical 
chapter, but the Council did not enter into the discussion of 
this.*° 

In the meeting at Rome, 1833, preliminary to the Third 
Plenary Council, the United States Prelates objected to a 
Cathedral Chapter as it existed in England, Ireland and Hol- 
land.** Still, Rome insisted. .A compromise was struck in 
the appointment of a “universitas” of consultors with defined 


12 Smith, Elements of Ecclesiastical Law, New York, 1893—ninth re- 
vised edition, p. 523. 

13 Concilii Plenarii I, p. 45. 

14 Concilii Plenarii II, pp. 53, sq. 

15 J. L. Spalding, Life of Archbishop Spalding, New York, 1873, p. 311. 

16 Smith, of. cit., p. 494, footnote 5. 
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rights and duties. Here the voice of the clergy would be 
heard. The consultors and permanent rectors were repre- 
sentatives of the clergy in the meetings, to select men for the 
vacancies. This arrangement instituted an important change 
in the existing system of electing Bishops.” 

The law of episcopal nominations was made final in the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. At this Council from 
the ninth of (November to the seventh of December, 1884, 
there gathered fourteen Archbishops, fifty-eight Bishops, 
three Procurators, six Abbots and one General of the Reli- 
gious Order.** 

Previous to the Council, it has been said, priests had no 
share in the episcopal elections, but here the law was enacted 
which gave the priests a real voice in this matter.” 

The Fathers of Baltimore introduced their new decrees by 
saying that it was for the benefit of the Holy Church of God 
and indeed eminently necessary that the Lord rule the flock 
through the instrumentality of such Bishops only as excel in 
doctrine, prudence, piety and zeal. This has been the con- 
stant and wise practice of the Church as history through all 
ages clearly testifies. Three centuries before the Third Ple- 
nary ‘Council, the Council of Trent decided that the best way 
to inject new life into lax discipline and to reform contrary 
customs and habits of both clergy and people, was to begin 
at the top, to commence in the Episcopate the links of a strong 
chain of holiness and perfection which should bind the whole 
Church. It rightly believed that the safety of the sheep 
depended on the integrity of the pastor.*° 

The Roman Pontiffs not only have approved the canons 
made in this regard by the great Tridentine Council, but also 


17 Concilti Plenarii III, pp. 14-15. 

18 Acta et Decreta Concilii Baltimorensis Tertii, Baltimore, 1886, pp. 
148-140. 

49 Smith, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 151-152. 

20 Acta et Decreta Concilii III, p. 12. 
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they have seen to their faithful execution in all places. The 
Baltimore Fathers having in mind the American Church es- 
pecially, recalled with what solicitude the selection of Bishops 
had been made in the dioceses of the United States. How 
such men were chosen as were endowed with natural gifts and 
intellectual qualities and were eminent for piety and prudence. 
For such men were postulated by the honor of religion and 
the very progress of the times. And this manner of choos- 
ing, after all, was simply following out the methods which 
were outlined by the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda 
Fide, in so many declarations, instructions and decrees from 
the year 1834 to the very year just passed, 1883. Propa- 
ganda, happily, had supplied the Fathers of Baltimore with 
trustworthy and sane norms of action. With their hearts and 
minds informed with these norms they decreed the follow- 


ge 


I. When a diocese falls vacant, whether by the death, resig- 
nation, transfer, or removal of the bishop, and when, in conse- 
quence, three candidates are to be chosen whose names shall 
be recommended to the Holy See for the vacant bishopric, the 
consultors and the irremovable rectors of the vacant diocese shall 
be called together, v. g. thirty days after the vacancy occurs. 
It will be the right and the duty of these consultors and rectors, 
thus properly assembled, to select three candidates for the vacant 
see. The candidates thus chosen shall be submitted to the 
bishops of the province, whose right it will be to approve or 
disprove of them. 

II. The meeting of the consultors and irremovable rectors 
is called and presided over by the metropolitan of the province 
to which the vacant diocese belongs; or, if the metropolitan is 
lawfully hindered, by one of the suffragan bishops of the same 
province, to be deputed for this purpose by the metropolitan. 
Where there is a question of choosing three candidates for a 
metropolitan see which is vacant, the meeting of the consultors 


21 Tbid., Collectanea, pp. 659, 1208. 
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and irremovable rectors of the vacant metropolitan see is called 
and presided over by the senior suffragan bishop; or, if he is 
hindered, by another bishop to be deputed by him. 

III. Before they cast their votes, the aforesaid consultors 
and rectors shall swear that they are not induced to cast their 
votes for a candidate because of unworthy motives, such as that 
of expecting favors or rewards. They shall vote by secret 
ballot. This vote is merely consultive, i. e. it is simply equiva- 
lent to a recommendation that one of the candidates be appointed 
to the vacant see. 

IV. The president of the meeting shall cause two authentic 
copies of the minutes of the meeting containing an accurate list 
of the candidates chosen, to be drawn up and signed by the 
secretary. He shall forward one copy directly to the S. C. de 
Prop. Fide; the second to the other bishops of the province. 
A third may also be drawn up and placed in the diocesan 
archives. ... 

V. Thereupon, a day fixed beforehand, v. g. ten days after 
the above meeting of consultors and rectors, the bishops of the 
province shall meet and openly discuss among themselves the 
merits of the candidates selected by the consultors and rectors 
or of others to be selected by themselves. Then they vote by 
secret ballot, and make up a list to be sent to Rome. From this 
it will be seen that the Bishops have a right to approve or dis- 
approve of the candidates chosen by the clergy. But if they 
disapprove of them, they are bound to give the reasons upon 
which they base their disapproval to the S. C. de P. F. 

VI. In everything else the bishops shall observe the instruc- 
tion of the S. P. de P. F. dated Jan. 21, 1861, and given in the 
Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 106, 107. In other 
words, the bishop shall state in writing the qualifications and 
merits of the various candidates, according to the questions 
given in the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, n. 107. The 
minutes of the meeting of the bishops shall then be sent to the 
S. C. de P. F. by the archbishop, or the senior bishop of the 
province. 

VII. When there is question of appointing a coadjutor-bishop, 
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with the right of succession, the rules laid down above under 
Nos. I., III., IV., V., and VL., shall be strictly adhered to. Rule 
IT, will, however, be changed thus: The meeting of the consul- 
tors and irremovable rectors will be presided over, not by the 
archbishop of the province, or his deputy, but by the archbishop 
or bishop for whom the coadjutor is to be chosen, or where he 
is hindered, by the vicar-general, or other priests deputed by him. 
Moreover, in this case, the bishop for whom the coadjutor is 
to be named can, if he desires, suggest or point out the names 
of the candidates who would be most acceptable to him for the 
coadjutorship. 

VIII. When there is question of electing a bishop for a 
diocese newly erected, the rules given above under Nos. IL., 
III., IV., V., and VI., shall be observed. However, Rule I., 
shall be changed thus: When there is question of proposing to 
the Holy See the names of candidates for the new diocese, the 
consultors of the diocese, or dioceses, from which the new see 
has been formed, and the irremovable pastors of the newly- 
erected diocese, shall be called together, and it will be their 
right and duty to select three candidates for the new bishopric. 
The rule is based on the fact that a newly-erected see will of 
course, have no consultors until after the first bishop, having 
been confirmed, appoints them. Hence the consultors of the 
old diocese or dioceses properly take the place of the future 
consultors of the new diocese, for the purpose of naming the 
first bishop.” 


These decrees took the recommending power out of the 
hands of the Bishops alone, and placed the privilege into the 
hands of the priests as well. Yet this was not new. The 
first American Bishop at Baltimore and later his two coadju- 
tors, Graessl and Neale, were named by the clergy.”* Arch- 
bishop Carroll requested the approbation of his suffragans to 
consult the Pennsylvania clergy “ as to their opinion concern- 

22 Acta, op. cit., pp. 12, 13, 14; Collectanea, op. cit., p. 661, sq.; trans- 
lation used from Smith, op. cit., pp. 152, 153, 154. 

23 Guilday, John Carroll, pp. 352, sd., 444, 575, Sq. 
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ing those who will appear to us most worthy and fit to govern 
the diocese ’’ made vacant by the demise of Bishop Egan.** 
Bishop Spalding had called his clergy in synod to discuss his 
successor when he was about to leave Kentucky for Balti- 
more.” 

At length then, the clergy were given by law the right to 
recommend their own shepherds, through representation in 
special meetings called for that purpose. Regarding these 
meetings the important part is that they be conducted so that 
each delegate will have full opportunity to vote with perfect 
freedom, unhampered by any influence whatsoever. Other- 
wise, no special method of procedure was determined for 
these meetings either by the Holy See or by the Third Plenary 
Council itself.*° 

After all these years of legislation, after all the petitions, 
suggestions, decisions and councils of the American Bishops, 
after all the grants, declarations, experiments and approba- 
tions of the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide and of 
the Holy Father himself, the law of episcopal nominations in 
the United States was finalized at last. Yet the nominations 
in America were not elections, petitions or requests, but 
merely recommendations aiding the Congregation in the 
choice of worthy Bishops. Nor, from the nature of the sacred 
business could more be expected.” 

These recommendations imposed no obligation on the part 
of the Holy See to appoint any priests recommended.** The 
Holy See however, usually appointed one of the names men- 
tioned and most often the one heading the list, who is indi- 
cated thus as the most worthy. It can be seen easily that 


24 Ibid., p. 674; Zwierlein, op. cit., p. 532. 

25 Spalding, of. cit., p. 256. 

26 Smith, op. ctt., p. 155. 

27 Ibid., pp. 155 and 523. 

28 Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis II, pp. 71-72. 
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Rome and the Councils were thinking constantly of the sac- 
redness of the Episcopate, for all their legislation in this mat- 
ter aimed at placing in this divinely instituted office only the 
most worthy subjects. The high standard of the Episcopate 
of the United States is the measure of their success, the 
reward of their patience and fatigue. 
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JOHN ENGLAND = 
BY ELLA M. E. FLICK 


“ History is the essence of innumerable biographies ” said 
Carlyle. Such a history is Dr. Guilday’s Life of John Eng- 
land. It is so much more than a history of one man. It is 
a faithful record of the times, “ the most critical years of the 
Church in this country,” years in which the Catholic portion 
of our great United States, as well as the non-Catholic por- 
tion, were engaged in building up the attitudes they were to 
bear to each other for the next century. One might call it 
a diary of Catholicism in America between the years 1820 
and 1842. 

In these two large volumes, which represent years of study 
and research, the author gives us a most unusual biography. 
From Rome, Ireland, England, France, Germany and Austria 
he has gathered data from the civil and ecclesiastical archives, 
erecting a background of documental material from which 
the seeker after truth is able to trace step by step the policy 
of our first bishops during the period of formation. From 
various and hidden sources he had unearthed facts hitherto 
unknown and presented these facts in such a way that we 
live again within these pages the stirring times in which 
John England lived and worked. Moreover he lets these 
facts speak for themselves without comment and so gives 
his unique history all the attraction of a dramatic novel. 


1The Life and Times of John England, First Bishop of Charleston 
(1786-1842). By Peter Guilday, Ph.D., Professor of Church History, 
Catholic University of America. 2 volumes. The America Press: New 
ViorkaeeLoeh. 
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Bishop England’s twenty-two years in the See of Charles- 
ton (1820-1842) were years that made history. The his- 
torian paints this picture with a bold hand. He leaves out 
nothing. He spares no one. History is history. No false 
lights obscure the portrayal of the dissentions and discords 
that existed in the infant Church in America in the year of 
John England’s coming. Troubles were brewing in all 
quarters. New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Charleston 
were in a state of turmoil. From all sides could be heard 
the rumblings of discontent, rebellion and schism. All this 
Father Guilday shows us as upon a mighty canvas. We see 
the small band of unworthy priests who had come to this 
country from Ireland,—priests whose unscrupulous acts were 
drawing unfriendly Protestant eyes upon Catholics and the 
Catholic Church. We see the petty jealousies, bickerings, 
quarrels of the good priests with each other and with their 
higher authorities. And in every written line appears the 
author’s conscientious desire to do strict justice to the par- 
ticipants in these various conflicts, leaving out no smallest 
detail that might sway the scales one way or the other. 

In his preface Dr. Guilday sums up for us the years be- 
fore John England’s arrival in America and the work of 
John Carroll “ Father of the American Episcopate”. He 
tells us that Carroll had done a mighty work in organizing 
the Church in America. He shows us that peace and pros- 
perity reigned in the Infant Church at the time of Carroll’s 
death. He carries us through the weak rule of Neale and 
the troublesome days of Maréchal. Upon such a stage, in 
such a setting, he introduces young Bishop England, barely 
thirty-four years old, an unwelcome new actor to be watched 
by all eyes. 

In the words of the author, “it is regrettable that we 
have only the barest facts” about the early years of the first 
bishop of Charleston. Father Guilday tells us that there is 
none in Cork to-day who bears the name of England. In 


John England Go7 


his very thorough investigations he found few traditions 
about him either in Cork, the city of his birth, or in Bandon 
where he was parish priest. And in all that does remain 
there is little the historian can accept as evidence for these 
early years of England’s life. There is no clue to explain 
the origin of the family, or of the family name, which “is a 
a striking one in as Irish a city as Cork”’. 

What we have learned about this family comes from the 
pen of the bishop himself. These items gathered together 
by Dr. Guilday present a pathetic history of the grandparents 
of John England. It is the old story of the injustice to 
which Catholics in Ireland were subjected in those days of 
persecution. At the tender age of seventeen Thomas Eng- 
land, future father of future bishop, saw his own father led 
away to prison, and his mother, dispossessed of home and 
furniture, die under a stranger’s roof. ‘His four little broth- 
ers and sisters were then left to shift for themselves. His 
efforts to earn a living for five, and the persecutions he en- 
countered on account of his religion, are best told by John 
England, eldest son of “this fugitive,’ as he calls his father. 
“He endeavored to turn his education to account. It was 
discovered that he was a Papist, as the law contumeliously 
designated a Roman Catholic, and that he was guilty of 
teaching some propositions of the sixth book of Euclid to a 
few scholars that he might be able to aid his father and to 
support his family. Informations were lodged against him 
for this violation of the law which rendered him liable to 
transportation. Compassion was taken upon his youth, and 
instead of proceeding immediately to the prosecution, an 
opportunity was given him of swearing before the Protestant 
bishop that he did not believe in the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation, of penance, and of the invocation of the saints; and 
a certificate of the prelate would raise a bar to his prosecu- 
tion. The youth knew-no principle in his Church which 
would excuse his perjury. He escaped and fled to the 
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mountains, where he remained during more than a year, 
subsisting upon the charity of those to whose children he 
still communicated the rudiments of learning, but in the most 
painful anxiety as to the state of his father, brothers and 
sisters. The declaration of American Independence, and the 
successful resistance of the colonies produced some mitiga- 
tion of the persecutions which the Irish Catholics endured. 
This fugitive returned by stealth to the city, and was en- 
abled to undertake the duties of a land surveyor, to have his 
parent liberated, his family settled, and he became pros- 
perous ”’.” 

This Thomas, father of Bishop England, later came to 
Cork from county Tipperary. He was “left to follow the 
profession of surveyor, since this profession which was not 
known before 1745, was not barred by the legal code.” 
While engaged on a business trip of land survey for the 
Government in Cork he called at the house of Mr. Lordan 
of Dunderrow and met his daughter “ Honour, or Honora”. 
A friendship sprung up between the young people and 
Thomas England asked consent to marry. The parents of 
the girl objected. That it was a real love-match we gather 
from the fact that Honora persisted in making her own 
choice of a life-mate and went with him to Cork to be 
married. The Register of Marriages in St. Finbarr’s 
Church, Cork, contains the following entry: “ 1785 by Dr. 
FE. Lyman, Vicar General, April 15, Thomas England-Hon- 
cur Lordan. Witnesses: Thomas and Timothy Lordan, 
brothers of the girl.” 

Thomas England and his bride remained in Cork. He 
set up a tobacco business and made a “ prosperous living”. 
They had ten children, six boys and four girls. John be- 
came a priest and first bishop of Charleston. Thomas the 
second son also became a priest and died as parish priest of 


2 Vol. i, p. 30. 
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Passage in the diocese of Cork in 1847. He was the author 
of several books, one of which John England had originally 
set out to write but turned over to his brother when called 
to Charleston in 1820. Of the three girls who survived, 
Anna married Michael Joseph Barry; Mary (\Sister Cather- 
ine) entered the Presentation Convent in Cork on Nov. 21, 
1811, became superior of the North Convent, and died there 
on July 27, 1872. Joanna Monica, the youngest of the 
children, accompanied Bishop England to Charleston. She 
died there during the yellow fever epidemic of 1827. The 
father of Bishop England died in 1812. 

Honora England was living at the time of the Consecra- 
tion of her son as first bishop of Charleston. There is very 
little told about this mother who gave three of her children 
to religion. But we surmise volumes about her from the 
following very beautiful story recounted by Father Guilday: 
“In his Memoir of Bishop England, William George Read 
tells us that on one occasion he was speaking to the Bishop 
about the England family and he asked how, with a tempera- 
ment so ardent, and gifted as he was with talents so 
eminently adapted to civic or military life, he could have 
found his way to the sanctuary. England answered that, 
though she never told him of it till after his ordination, his 
mother took him to the temple in his infancy and offered him 
to God, as Anna had done with Samuel.” 


John England, subject of this little sketch, was born at 
Cork, September 23, 1786, “eight years after the first 
Catholic Relief Act of 1778, and four years after the more 
liberal Act of 1782”. His childhood was passed in the 
dawning of a new political and intellectual era in Ireland. 
Dr. Guilday points out that his boyhood was influenced to 
a large extent by the changing conditions at home; by the 
subtle influences which Europe was experiencing after the 
French Revolution of 1789; by the Rebellion of 1798, which 
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filled his native land with scenes which rivaled the Terror. 
Dr. England “ carried the memories of these days with him 
to the grave”’. 

In the first chapter there are many interesting things said 
about education in Ireland during John England’s early 
years, about the “hedge schools” of that period, and of 
the effect these matters had upon the character of the future 
bishop. The author tells us that to delineate his character 
no factor in his early training should be overlooked; ‘‘ more- 
over it is precisely in the matter of his primary education 
that we best understand how the schools of Cork of that day 
could have given him the foundation he must have possessed 
for the great learning he acquired in later years.” 

At the time of John England’s birth organized Catholic 
elementary education was practically in its infancy. As a 
result young England was obliged to attend one of the non- 
Catholic schools of the city. Apparently, says Dr. Guilday, 
England’s father, while among the better class of Catholics 
of the city at the time his eldest son was born, was unable to 
furnish his children with private tutors, as was the custom 
generally, until they were of age to be smuggled across the 
Channel to one of the Irish Colleges on the Continent. 

It is uncertain how long the young scholar remained in 
this Protestant school. We are told that he probably entered 
at the age of six and left at the age of fourteen. What 
studies he pursued in this period “cannot be stated with 
accuracy ’’. Father Guilday reminds us that his father must 
not be “left out of this part of his training”. By a happy 
combination of school work and home study he gave him the 
necessary foundation for his higher studies. The French 
Revolution had closed the ‘‘ avenue of escape from ignorance 
consecrated by the penal code,” of fleeing across the channel 
to one of the Irish Colleges. So John England did not have 
the advantages of a Continental education. 

Further enlarging upon the influence of these days in 
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Ireland Dr. Guiday tells us that ‘‘ John England was of col- 
lege age when the Union was being discussed. Everyone 
spoke the language of politics in those days, and the hope 
held out for Emancipation after almost three centuries of 
oppression, with the sickening disillusion that followed, left 
a scar on the soul of the future priest and bishop which even 
the enjoyment of American freedom never wholly obliter- 
ated. This is a significant factor in any estimate of John 
England’s career. The formative period of his life, when 
impressions were cut deeply upon his character, was spent 
amid an intense politico-religious development of his 
country’s fortunes. To measure the full effect of these in- 
fluences upon his later life is well-night impossible in the 
absence of information of a more authentic nature. The 
brilliant preacher in later life should be visible in these early 
years; and the swift, forceful, argumentative powers which 
reached their fullest development in a strange land, must 
have been awakened by the contending political and religious 
factors in Cork during this time. His instant rally to every 
cause in favor of the poor, the afflicted, and the down- 
trodden; his irrefragable spirit of liberty; and his bitter 
invective against injustice of whatever nature, all find their 
explanation in his education and in his close attention, even 
in boyhood, to the trend of events taking shape around 
Invoagh ge: 

Among the disabilities removed by the Catholic Relief 
Bill of 1793 was that barring Catholics from the professions. 
Henceforth Catholics were allowed to practise as ‘‘ Coun- 
sellor, Barrister, Attorney, Solicitor, Clerk or Notary”. 
Catholics who did enter the professions were mostly educated 
in Edinburgh, Paris, Leyden, Rheims and other foreign 
universities, says Father Guilday, and further tells us that 
the legal profession—though not its honors or offices of 
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trust—was now also open to Catholic young men. John 
England at an early age decided to study law and entered as 
apprentice with one of the barristers of Cork. 

In 1802, after two years in which we are told he was 
“assiduous in the study of law” he heard the divine call to 
be a priest. He is said to have been prepared for St. Pat- 
rick’s College, Carlow, by the Dean of Cork. The choice 
of a seminary for the study of philosophy and theology at 
that particular period was a very serious one. [or over 
one hundred years, previous to the passing of the Act of 
1793, students for the priesthood in Ireland, whether secular 
or regular, were forced by the penal code to go abroad for 
their education. By a providential coincidence the Act of 
Toleration of 1793 came at the precise time the English and 
Irish foundations in France and Flanders were being driven 
home by the Revolution. This meant the “ rebuilding of 
the House of God in Ireland ”’. 

To the founder of St. Patrick’s College, Carlow, Bishop 
Keeffe of the Diocese of Kildare-Leighlin, and to the parish 
priest of Carlow at the time, Dean Staunton, must ever be 
given the honor of having erected the first ecclesiastical 
college in Ireland after the relaxation of the penal laws. 
The college was opened in 1793. In 1802 John England 
entered it “at his own request and with the approbation of 
his bishop Dr. Moylan”. 

Tradition says that John England of Carlow days was a 
“hard student, fond of books, a good writer, and was to be 
found in all leisure hours in the little library of the college”. 
We are also told that his piety, virtues and abilities com- 
mended him to the confidence, love and admiration of his 
superiors and fellow students. He was from earliest years 
known for a “ practical turn”. 

At the completion of his theological course at Carlow he 
was ordained deacon, and then returned to Cork to await 
ordination to the priesthood. By special dispensation, Pius 
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VII permitted him to be ordained, although he had but com- 
pleted his twenty-second year. The ceremony took place in 
St. Mary’s Cathedral, Cork, or the North ‘Chapel, as it was 
then called, on October 11, 1808, and he received the order 
of the priesthood at the hands of his venerable bishop Dr. 
Moylan. 

Immediately after ordination to the priesthood, Father 
John England was appointed chaplain to the North Presenta- 
tion Convent in Cork. These years in Cork give us a very 
fair character delineation of the young priest. Records of 
that date tell how the community found him a “ tender father, 
who yearned over their hardships and privations; a trusty 
friend who stood by them in all their distresses, sympathized 
in their sorrows and soothed their pains”. In the first part 
of his book the historian says that Cork today knows John 
England no longer. Later, when speaking of the Presenta-~ 
tion Convent, the first appointment as a priest, he modifies 
this assertion to the extent of making the little convent he 
served so faithfully for ten years the one glorious exception. 
The sisters never forgot Father England. It was under his 
guidance the new convent was built in 1810. It was he who 
directed them in erecting a large school. He not only super- 
intended this work but oftentimes could be found working 
side by side with the men. It was in this community Father 
England’s sister Mary entered on Nov. 21, 1811. 

Father England was also appointed to the post of Lecturer 
in the Cathedral. In this station he perfected himself in that 
great gift of oratory for which his name has always been 
known. Besides this post he held that of chaplain to the 
prisoners of the city. Here he was brought into contact 
with the worst aspects of the social conditions of that day, 
learned to read and interpret human nature, and in his own 
words ‘‘to form ideas of the human soul”. Dr. Guilday 
quotes Read as saying that during these nine years as chap- 
lain he became “‘ intimately versed in the political misery of 
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his countrymen and the diabolical machinations by which 
their tyrant tortured, degraded, plundered and enslaved 
them”. He received in such school of sorrow his training 
in a sane appreciation of the political conditions of his day. 

Even in these early days we find him strongly interested 
in education and in literature. About this time he started a 
circulating library in St. Mary’s Parish, Shandon. He also 
founded a little Catholic monthly called the Religious Reposi- 
tory. In 1815 there was issued at Cork a school primer of 
Irish history which was attributed to Father England. 
About his work as President of St. Mary’s Seminary, Cork, 
there is no record except the tradition of his “ unwearied 
efforts to place the new diocesan institution upon a high in- 
tellectual basis ”’. 

The best summary of his work in Cork is to be found in 
his own words: ‘“‘During these years, I successively held the 
following situations, all the duties of which I regularly dis- 
charged: the chaplaincy of the city prisons; that of the 
Presentation Convent of Nuns for the education of poor 
children; that of the Magdalen Asylum; the lectureship of 
the Cathedral; the superintendence of the diocesan seminary, 
and teacher of philosophy and theology therein; inspector 
of the poor schools of the city, which contained upward of 
two thousand boys; and secretary of the Fever Hospital; and 
was on the committee of several charitable institutions. 
Many of these situations I held together, and was during the 
entire period secretary of the diocese, and secretary to the 
Board of Examiners of Candidates for Holy Orders ”’. 

On May 4, 1817, Father England was removed from 
Cork to Bandon. Here he remained until 1820. Running 
through these years of his ministry in ‘Cork and Bandon was 
his activity in the debates which “ centred round the thorny 
question of the Irish Concordat. Bishop England’s part in 
the controversy was not a secondary one, and it was in this 
school of bitter discussion that he attained that insight into 
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men and political affairs which stood him in such good stead 
in America.” 

Early in 1813 Father England had accepted the trustee- 
ship of the Cork Mercantile Chronicle “ for the purpose of 
carrying the fight into the camp of the Vetoists. . . . To be 
at the head of a leading Irish newspaper was equivalent in 
those days to national prominence, and Dr. England’s years 
as chief of the Cork journal brought him out before the 
nation not only as an uncompromising opponent of the Veto, 
but also as a fearless defender of Irish rights and Irish 
justice’’. By the time the final stage of Vetoism began, Dr. 
England had been consecrated first Bishop of Charleston. 
As editor of the Catholic Miscellany the question held an 
academic interest for him. 

In June 1820 Propaganda issued a degree supplicating the 
Holy See to erect the Diocese of Charleston, and nominating 
John England as Bishop of the new see. On June 18, 1820, 
in an audience granted to the Secretary of Propaganda Fide, 
Pius VII approved the action of the Sacred Congregation 
and ordered that the official documents be issued. On 
Monday July 10, 1820, Bishop-elect John England received 
a letter from Father Hughes, dated Rome, June 17, 1820, in- 
forming him that he had been appointed to the See of 
Charleston. The official notification of his appointment, 
dated July 22, 1820, recommended his immediate consecra- 
tion and voyage to Charleston, “where the presence of a 
bishop was badly needed.” 

Originally the Diocese of Charleston comprised the three 
States of North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. No 
division of the diocese occurred during Bishop England’s 
episcopate (1820-1842). “For convenience sake,” says 
our author, “ we include these three territorial sections of 
his spiritual jurisdiction under the general terms of the 
Southland ”’. 

Father Guilday gives us a good general picture of John 
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England of this period. He tells us that he “ was described 
by his own bishop as a man of profound general learning, 
theological knowledge, a sturdy controversialist, and a master 
in moral conferences. He was thirty-four years old, an 
indefatigable preacher, of robust constitution, and of solid 
piety. If he had shown any defect so far, the statement 
runs, it was in the political activities which had rendered him 
somewhat obnoxious to the British Government; but this 
would not be a defect in America ”’. 


The field to which Bishop England came in 1820 was 
thickly sown with discord and was bordering upon schism. 
The diocese of Charleston was created “as the best way to 
settle all the troubles in the old Southern city”. John Eng- 
land knew this fact and was prepared to face it. Father 
Guilday at the end of the introduction tells us: “ The ease 
with which the young prelate who was but thirty-four years 
old, mastered the evil of disunion which had fairly laid the 
Church waste there (Charleston), is a story of Church 
statesmanship scarcely equaled since John Carroll's day.” 

The story of this schism runs through some 150 pages. 
It is not an edifying page of history. The Rev. Simon 
Felix Gallagher, D.D., “one of the most singularly gifted 
of all our pioneer clergymen,’ came to America in 1793 
bearing a letter from Archbishop Troy of Dublin. Bishop 
Carroll had looked for great things from Dr. Gallagher. In 
1799 he was forced to rebuke him for “ undisguised”’ and 
almost habitual intemperance. In less than fifteen years, 
at the time of the Archbishop’s death, Gallagher “‘ was known 
nationally as one of the chief troublemakers in the Catholic 
Church in this country’. In 1814 the Rev. Robert Browne, 
an Irish Augustinian, joined forces with Gallagher. The 
recital of the havoc worked by this pair is a sad one. It 
runs through the episcopate of Archbishop Neale, well into 
the days of the third Archbishop of Baltimore, Dr. Maréchal. 
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At one period through a letter obtained from Propaganda by 
Browne it appeared they might succeed in winning their case. 

In the evening of December 27, 1820 the good ship 
Thomas Gelston reached the Charleston bar bearing the first 
bishop of the Southland to his new territory. John England 
took up his residence in a little house on Hansell Street. 
That same day he received the trustees of the Cathedral. 
The following morning, Sunday, he celebrated Pontifical 
Mass, took possession of the Church, published the Bull of 
his consecration, and preached his first sermon in his diocese. 
The next day, which was New Year’s day, he spent in pre- 
paring a pastoral which was to be published the following 
Sunday. 

Bishop England was fully aware of the situation in the 
Church in the Southland. He knew the causes of these 
troubles, the priests and laymen involved, and the temper of 
his Southern community. He had known these things some 
time from the information his correspondents in Rome had 
given him. He was acquainted with the struggle between 
the episcopal authority of Baltimore and this distant con- 
gregation. He also knew all that was to be known about 
Gallagher and Browne. But in his great wisdom he acted 
slowly. In all the Southland there were but six priests— 
“ Fathers Fenwick, Gallagher, and Browne then in Charles- 
ton; Father James Wallace, then in Columbia; and Father 
Samuel Cooper, in Augusta. Father Denis Corkery, the 
sixth, was the only priest canonically belonging to his 
diocese.” 

Within two weeks Bishop England had published an 
inaugural pastoral, “ the first of its kind in the history of the 
American Church”. He was also about to set out on a 
visitation of his diocese. He took Father Browne with him 
and stationed him in Savannah. In the words of Father 
Fenwick it was “a sore removal to that gentleman, for he 
had been working these five years past with a view to his 
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being stationed in Charleston”. This swift action on the 
part of the new bishop put a stop for the time being to 
“much intriguing ”’. 

Probably John England’s great accomplishments during 
his twenty-two years’ occupancy of the See of Charleston 
were due to two facts: his intensive study of the peculiar 
needs of the Church of his day, and his ‘‘ Constitution of 
the Diocese of Charleston”. Father Guilday tells us that 
the history of the progress made under the Constitution is 
actually the story of Catholicism in the Diocese of Charles- 
ton. Yet it was an experiment which was never repeated 
in this country. 

Dr. England organized his diocese on a Constitutional 
basis into the “ House of the Clergy ” and the “ House of 
the Lay Delegates”. This chapter holds great interest for 
the student of the “ Trustee” troubles in the Church in the 
United States. Although the ‘“‘Constitution” worked in that 
particular period, under that particular man, and brought 
harmony to the Southland, it found little favor outside the 
diocese of Charleston and the plan died with Bishop Eng- 
land. 

Of course we have not touched upon one-tenth of the 
topics which go to make these two volumes indispensable 
to the student of the history of the Church in the United 
States. There are many things for which the Church in 
America should feel much indebted to John England, first 
bishop of Charleston. Chief among them are his interest 
in Catholic education and his zeal for the Catholic Press. 

Father Guilday tells us that Bishop England has been 
styled by no less an authority than Chancellor Kent as the 
“restorer of classical learning in South Carolina”. And, 
“as intellectual ability was viewed in the first half of the 
nineteenth century no man stood higher in the opinion of 
his fellow citizens of the South than John England.” 

“ The appearance of Bishop England’s Miscellany in June 
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1822 gave joy to all his Irish compatriots in the United 
States. Here was a weekly newspaper, edited by the fore- 
most spirit in the Veto Controversy, and it was to be ex- 
pected that Dr. England would admirably carry on the fight 
for enlightment in the South.” 

From July 1826 until Cival War days the Miscellany 
appeared regularly and maintained its place as the first Cath- 
olic weekly in the land. “Dr. England’s United States 
Catholic Miscellany was bound to attract the attention of 
the antagonists of the Church in the North as well as in the 
South. All other Catholic weeklies or monthlies under 
Catholic editorship had been largely devoted to the cause of 
Irish religion and political freedom. John England’s pur- 
pose was to found a newspaper in which simply and temper- 
ately the doctrines of the Catholic Faith would be explained. 
. . . It was a bold venture for the bishop of the poorest 
and weakest of the American dioceses. All through the 
twenty years of his editorship Dr. England strove to keep 
those two words before his mind simply and temperately.” 

With few exceptions all England’s writings appeared in 
the Miscellany either under his own name or under various 
noms-de-plume. Rarely a week in which the periodical did 
not contain something from his pen. Our author says: “ It 
is no exaggeration to say that no member of the American 
hierarchy before or since his day wrote upon so many themes 
and with such uniform scholarship and brilliancy.” 

The larger part of these writings were controversial, 
though controversy was always distasteful to him. In such 
writings there was “ever-present restraint, as though he 
were constantly on guard. John England was too sanguine 
a temperament not to display at times his impatience at the 
ignorance and misrepresentation he found in the writings 
of those who attacked the Catholic Faith.” ‘“ With the 
passing of John England controversial literature lost one 
of its ablest exponents. In the history of Catholic apolo- 
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gists he remains, after almost a century, the outstanding 
figure of the American Church.” 

All through the story of the Miscellany runs the name of 
John England’s sister, Joanna Monica England. Father 
Guilday tells us that the history of the Miscellany in these 
early days cannot be told without reference to “ one who was 
in the beginning the acknowledged literary guide of the 
paper ”’. 

The life of Joanna Monica England is, like that of her 
brother, tinged with sadness. We picture her the youngest 
of a family of ten, the beloved petted baby of an Irish house- 
hold, giving up everything that life held dear to follow her 
eldest brother across the seas to a strange land and a strange 
people. Life in that little house on Hansell street must have 
been very different from the free life of home. Yet how 
she won her way into every heart and her place in every 
home in Charleston is revealed in every chapter between the 
years 1820-1827. 

Weare told that Joanna England had wonderful influence 
upon her brother’s life. Also that “ nowhere was this sway 
more sublimely exercised than in the conduct of the Miscel- 
lany. The Bishop’s earnest temper sometimes unconsciously 
infused a sternness into his logic. Her gentleness smoothed 
away the harshness of his chief controversial articles. Fre- 
quently he rebelled at her censorship, but she was never per- 
turbed on such occasions. ‘She would use a few words of 
persuasion and invariably he yielded to her gentle jurisdic- 
tion. Her presence always shed over him a magic charm 
which was fatal to all opposition on his part. Her elegant 
literary taste governed in a large measure the literary de- 
partment of the Miscellany and several of her contributions 
graced the pages of its earlier volumes.” 

“ Bishop England saw in his sister Joanna Monica Eng- 
land, who had accompanied him from Cork in 1820, the 
possibilty of founding the first religious congregation of 
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women in his diocese. Joanna was twenty years old at the 
time of her brother’s consecration. Their sister, Mary, had 
entered the Presentation Convent in Cork, nine years before. 
We know from Dr. England’s letters that Joanna was at- 
tracted by the Daughters of Charity of Emmitsburg, and 
that he held her back, probably hoping that she should be the 
nucleus of a religious community in the diocese.” 

“ Joanna England fell a victim to one of the yellow fever 
epidemics so prevelant in the South at this time and died on 
October 14, 1827, in the twenty-seventh year of her age. 
The city went into mourning for one for whom everybody, 
high and low, rich and poor, Catholic and Protestant and 
Jew, had the warmest affection. She had always been a 
welcome visitor in the best circles of the city, and probably 
no event in Bishop England’s life brought him so close to 
the heart of Charleston as his sister’s death. He says in a 
letter to Dr. Bruté, November 12, 1827: “ She was a sensible 
companion, a great literary aid, the gentle monitor, who 
pointed out my faults, who checked my vanity, who taught 
me that what was done was the work of God and not that 
of the miserable and frail instrument which He used. She 
did more by the sacrifice of her money and of her comforts 
to establish the Diocese than was done by any other means I 
know.” 

Through all the years of Charleston there runs like a 
swift undercurrent the two great holy passions in Bishop 
England’s life—the spreading of Catholicism in the South- 
land and the abatement of Protestant bigotry. In all his 
writings and preaching these two great desires are ever 
present. His first publication was his Pastoral Letter of 
January 21, 1821, one month after his arrival in Charles- 
ton. His last publication was his address on American 
Citizenship given at Boston on May 14, 1841 on his way to 
Europe for the last time. In these twenty years over 
seventy separate publications were the result of his studies. 
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He was known far afield as a public speaker. The best 
known of these appearances is his famous speech before 
both Houses of Congress on Sunday, January 8, 1826, when 
he delivered an oration of two hours and a half on the 
foundation of our faith and included in it a refutation of an 
attack on the Catholic Church made some years before by 
John Quincy Adams, who was then President and who was 
present. 

The announcement that he would preach brought large 
audiences always to his own cathedral; to the churches, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, in the Carolinas and Georgias, 
whose pulpits he occupied; to the court houses and assembly 
halls, and to the open-air meetings held mostly under Protes- 
tant auspices. . 

In few biographies are we vouchsafed so clear a glimpse 
of a man’s private life and thought as in this Life of John 
England. It is the soul of a man laid bare. And such a 
soul! Upon these pages we see John England, the leader of 
men in civil and in religious life; the man of big heart and 
big mind and boundless activity ; the man of action, seeking, 
but not always finding, answers to the difficult problems of 
those strenuous times. Through all these interesting his- 
torical facts runs a note of failure that adds great pathos to 
the story. It is a record of heart-aches, discouragements, 
disappointments all through his life. He was somewhat of 
an idealist and dreamer of dreams. Many of these dreams, 
works nearest his heart, never came true. ‘“‘ The Constitu- 
tion” died with him; his Miscellany was never appreciated 
—or supported; the catechism he worked on so long was 
never published; his seminary was only a partial sticcess; he 
was ever at odds with his metropolitan and in open warfare 
with the Sulpician institute. And his Apostolic Delegation 
to the Republic of Haiti Dr. Guiday tells us was his “ out- 
standing failure ”’. 

He had few intimate friends. They too sometimes failed 
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him. Paul Cullen he loved as his own brother, “ only to, 
be disappointed in the apostolic zeal of Ireland’s future 
Cardinal”. Clancy “in one year wrecked that whole con- 
stitutional system of Church government which it has taken 
me sixteen years to perfect.” Dr. Guilday tells us that John 
England never won the good will of the prelates who com- 
posed our hierarchy during the days of his episcopate. He 
was termed “ the stormy petrel of the Baltimore suffragans ”’. 
His attitude toward what he believed to be an undue in- 
fluence on American Church affairs proceeding from St. 
Mary’s Seminary, weakened the support he might have re- 
ceived from the Society of St. Sulpice.” It is clear from 
the extant documentary evidence that he was in consequence 
kept out of two sees where his influence would have been of 
untold weight in stemming the tide against Catholicism— 
Baltimore and New York. The suspicion of the French 
element in the hierarchy that he had an influence over Bishop 
Kenrick, Purcell, and Hughes was a mistaken one. To no 
one bishop does he seem to have given his confidence, except 
to Rosati; and to Rosati he wrote more than once that the 
hostility and opposition of his fellow bishops to every plan 
or policy he proposed for the betterment of the Church in the 
United States practically paralyzed his work as an American 
bishop ”’.* 

Added to these very large handicaps was the constant 
worry about money. “ Proper and adequate support Dr. 
England never received from the Catholics of his diocese. 
His letters, especially during his last years, to the Leopoldine 
Association read like those of a man who is wearied with 
the struggle of keeping out of debt. His Church buildings 
were not what he wanted; even his cathedral was of wood and 
of poor construction. The seminary building, as he writes 
on January 10, 1842, to Vienna was a miserable home for 
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the training of future priests. The Miscellany never paid 
its way. Year by year the deficit grew larger and at more 
than one convention he stated that he could not in conscience 
continue its publication unless it received the support it de- 
served. He had established forty missions in North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia, but all of them were so 
poor that they could not pay even traveling expenses of the 
priests he sent them from time to time.” 

All these troubles and sorrows weighed upon his spirit. 
At one time he had “ practically decided to leave the United 
States for good”. He considered his influence in America 
ended owing to the strong opposition encountered. In such 
frame of mind he penned for the Holy See an account of 
ecclesiastical affairs in the United States. It showed Dr. 
England’s conviction that ‘the progress of the Faith in 
America was being hindered by the administrative methods 
of the Baltimore group” (Sulpicians). He held that they 
“should be replaced by secular priests either born and 
educated in America or belonging to a race more easily 
adaptable to American ways and customs than the French ”’. 


John England, First Bishop of Charleston, died on April 
II, 1842, in the fifty-sixth year of his life and the twenty- 
second of his episcopate. Before his death he wrote to the 
Sacred Congregation recommending Fathers Baker, Barry, 
and O’Neill as candidates to succeed him in the See of 
Charleston. Like many of the other hopes of his life this 
too was not fulfilled. 

His death, like his life, was that of a strong-souled, strong- 
minded man of God. Conscious almost to the last, he 
addressed the clergy from his dying bed. He asked forgive- 
ness for his faults and sent messages to his beloved children 
of the Southland. “ Tell my people that I love them; tell 
them how much I regret that circumstances have kept us at 
a distance from each other. My duties and my difficulties 
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have prevented me from cultivating and strengthening those 
private ties which ought to bind us together; your functions 
require a closer, a more constant intercourse with them. Be 
with them, be of them, win them to God.” 

Father Guilday gives us a vivid picture of these last 
moments in a letter, hitherto unpublished, from the papers 
of the England family in London from Father Baker, dated 
April 19, 1842 to Father Thomas England of Passage, Cork, 
the bishop’s brother. It reads in part: “ He made his pro- 
fession of faith according to the Ceremoniale Epis. and in a 
solemn, steady voice that checked the tears of those around, 
pronounced its conclusion with the ‘ sic me Deus adjuvat’ in 
a manner we can never forget. . . . ‘A more learned, a more 
pious, a more zealous Bishop you may get,’ said he, ‘ but 
none with stronger faith—none more fully convinced of the 
truths of the Catholic Church than I.’”’ 

Perhaps no fitter tribute can be paid him than that paid 
by the author of these two splendid volumes when in his 
preface he says of John England: “ Bishop England was 
unquestionably the foremost ecclesiastic in the Catholic 
Church of the United States during the years he presided 
over the Diocese of Charleston. He was considered and 
rightly so by the people of his race here their leading 
representative. His writings rank him as the first apologist 
of the Faith in this country. His long and successful 
campaign to create a common discipline through a National 
Council gave him a prominence beyond all his colleagues in 
the American hierarchy. His apostolic delegation to Haiti 
made his name known in political circles abroad and occa- 
sioned the desire to see him raised to the Cardinalate. His 
place in the history of classical education in the South is an 
enviable one. He lived through a social and political unrest 
which almost brought South Carolina to the pass it boldly 
entered less than twenty years after John England’s death. 
His life as an American bishop was that of a great patriot 
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and a great Christian. Spent as it was in the midst of 
religious animosities which would have disheartened many 
a bishop in Christendom, he never lost courage and all along 
the years of his episcopate he won victories for Catholicism 
which have seldom been equalled in cur history.” 


DID ST. BRENDAN DISCOVER BRAZIL? 
BY HONOR WALSH 


From Ara, the holy, he turned to the west, 

For though Ara was holy, O Brazil was blest. 

He heard not the voices that called from the shore— 
He heard not the rising wind’s menacing roar; 
Home, kindred and safety he left on that day, 

And he sped to O Brazil, away, far away! 


Morn rose on the deep, and that shadowy Isle 

O’er the faint rim of distance reflected its smile, 
Noon burned on the wave, and that shadowy shore 
Seemed lovelily distant, and faint as before: 

Lone evening came down on the wanderer’s track, 
And to Ara again he looked timidly back; 

Oh, far on the verge of the ocean it lay, 

Yet the Isle of the Blest was away, far away! 


—From “O Brazil the Isle of the Blest,” by Gerald Griffin. 


In 1901 I spent the summer at Harper’s Ferry, where the 
now defunct Southern Summer School was conducting its 
second session. There I had the privilege of forming a 
friendship with the Rev. Benjamin F. De Costa, author of 
the Pre-Columbian Discovery of .America,*—a friendship 
which lasted until his lamented death. He was good enough 
to ask me to help him with the proof-revision of the Pre- 
Columbian book,’ and, naturally, we had many conversations 


1 The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen with 
Translations from the Icelandic Sagas—by B. F. DeCosta, was published 
first in 1868. A new edition came out in 1890. The last revised edition 
with additional material from the Vatican Archives, referred to here, 
was published in r901—Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. 

Benjamin Franklin DeCosta was born July 10, 1831. He entered the 
Episcopalian Ministry in 1857, was a Chaplain in the Army during the 
Civil War, 1861 to 1863, Rector of St. John the Evangelist’s Church, New 
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on the subject to which he had devoted a quarter of a century 
of his leisure, and which was so attractive to me because 
of the Brendan and Culdee traditions of pre-Norse discovery. 

Dr. De Costa cites Broughton,” who states that St. Patrick 
sent missionaries to the “ unknown island”. In the Chron- 
icles of the North, a distant land is named, “‘Ireland the 
Great”. It is certain that the Irish preceded the Norsemen 
in Iceland; Dicuil, the geographer, records a visit to Ultima 
Thule (Iceland) by brother monks as early as the year 795. 
The Norse historian, Ari Frode, was the chief compiler of 
the Landanama Bok, which contains comprehensive accounts 
of the early settlers in Iceland—a record of 3000 persons 
and 1400 places, together with genealogies and achievements. 
Dr. De Costa says, “ The Landanama Bok is of the same 
character as the English Doomsday Book, though vastly 
superior. Probably it is the most complete record of the 
kind ever made by any nation.” 

So there is no disputing Ari Frode when he states in the 
Landanama Bok: ‘Then (the year 860) were here (in 
Iceland) Christian people whom the Northmen called 
‘Papas’, but these Christians afterward went away because 
they would not be here among heathens; they left behind 
them Irish books and bells and croziers, from which it could 
be seen that they were Irishmen.” That was the year of the 
first Norse discovery of Iceland by Gardar, a Dane of Swed- 
ish descent. 

Whither did the Irish Christians of ninth-century Iceland 
sail after they had left the bleak isle to the roystering pagans, 
whom, no doubt, they had striven in vain to convert to a 


York City, for eighteen years before he became a Catholic. He was 
received into the Catholic Church, December 3, 1809, and died in New 
York, November 4, 1904. He is the author also of The Northmen in 
Maine; Verrazano, the Explorer and Whither Goes Thou? published in 
1902. 


2 Monastikon Brittanicum, pp. 131-32, 187-88. 
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purer, gentler faith? The scholarly Gaelic monks were no 
proponents of the muscular Christianity by means of which 
Olaf the White in a later age induced his unruly subjects to 
enter the fold. The Irish Christians did not return to Ice- 
land. Instead, all tradition records that they steered their 
course southward along the coast of the New World. The 
Irish of that era were pre-eminently a seafaring people; the 
oceans held no terrors for them. Thus we learn that some 
150 years later (in 1003) when Thorvald Ericsson (son of 
Eric the Red, and brother of Leif the Lucky) came with 
thirty other voyagers to the territory which they named Vin- 
land, since identified with Rhode Island and Massachusetts, 
“they found no abode for man or beast, but on an island, 
they found a corn barn constructed of wood”. This, as the 
author of “ Pre-Columbian Discovery ”’ notes, indicates the 
earlier presence of the Irish settlers mentioned in the annals, 
who had named the country, ‘‘ Greater Ireland ”. 

But only their wooden granary had been left to testify to 
their habitation. Again, they had trekked South, this time, 
no doubt, pursued to the water-edge by hostile Indians. We 
hear of them in Florida in the tenth century, a blue-eyed, 
fair-skinned group of Christians. One of their monks 
converted and baptized the Norse annalist and explorer, 
Are Marson; that single fact, recorded in the later Lan- 
danama Bok (No. 107) is but a flash of light revealing the 
presence of Irish missionaries in Florida six hundred years 
before the time of Ponce de Leon. Again they departed. 
Again, whither? Some of the lay Christians appeared to 
have intermarried with the Shawnee Indians; their blue- 
eyed descendants, who had preserved an ancestral tradition 
of bloodless sacrifice in a religious rite, were in the westward 
trek when the Shawanese migrated from Florida to Ohio. 
But the other early Floridan Christians, including the mis- 
sionaries, appear to have gone due South. There is a trace 
of them at Darien. Until recently, their onward course has 
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not been visible to modern historians. And now, quite sud- 
denly, we find some slender links which may connect the 
early Irish navigators with the discovery and the naming of 
Brazil. The news would have been most gratifying to Dr. 
De Costa who cherished an abiding conviction that the Irish 
monks must have voyaged as far as South America. 

A recollection of my childhood days seemed to favor the 
theory. A friend of my father’s in St. Louis, James Brasil, 
(pronounced Brazzle) was an avid reader of Irish chronicles 
and folklore. Like most men, he was keenly interested in 
the origin of his own family name, which he traced to U1 
Brasil or Ui Breasil, (sometimes written, Hy Brasil, or, as in 
Griffin’s poem, O Brazil), the Celtic Isle of the Blest. 
“ Brazil in South America, was named for Ui Brasil”, he 
told my father. When proof was asked, he could furnish 
none, but stated that it was an old tradition repeated to him 
by his grandfather in Ireland, who had heard it from his 
great-grandfather. This vague contribution to historical 
nomenclature was received as a mere feather in the scale by 
Dr. De Costa, who admitted that, if Irish missionaries had 
gone to South America, it was more than probable that they 
had given the name to an island or the mainland of the great 
coast discovered several centuries later by the Portugese. 

Now, at last, the Ui Brasil derivation seems to be ad- 
vancing from the hazy realm of folk-lore, conjecture, and 
might-have-been into the estate of more authentic history. 
As every one familiar with the subject knows, St. Brendan 
(Brendan the Navigator) is accredited in the Irish annals 
with the earliest discoveries on the New World shores which 
he had named “ Greater Ireland”. With the Irish Culdees, 
he is supposed to have visited Iceland, Vinland, (New Eng- 
land), and passed Southward to Florida and to Darien, 
thence to Brazil. ‘Confirmation of this hypothesis may be 
found in the fact that on the first transatlantic records of the 
Portugese explorers, Brazil has two names; one, “ Ilha de 
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Brasil” (Isle of Brasil), the other, “Ilha de Brandao ” 
(Isle of Brendan?). Both of these names appear in a letter 
written under date of February 12, 1343, by King Alfonso 
IV of Portugal, addressed to the Sovereign Pontiff, although 
Brazil is supposed to have been terra incognita until its “ acci- 
dental discovery ” by Pedro Alvarez Cabral in the year 1500. 

Much of this newly revealed data has been published in 
the Jorno de Brasil (Rio de Janeiro), by a historian of locai 
repute, Senhor Assis Cintra, who gives the name of the real 
discoverer of Brazil as “ Sancho Brandao”’, a voyager driven 
westward by a storm until he reached “ the shore of a mag- 
nificent land, rich in timber yielding a red ink or coloring 
matter’. Senhor Cintra publishes the complete letter of the 
Portugese King in reference to this event, and states that. 
the original document is “supposed to be in the secret 
archives of the Vatican, Book 138, folios 148 and 149. An- 
nexed to the letter is a map of the land discovered, with the 
alternative titles, ‘Insula de Brasil’ and ‘Insula de 
Brandao’ ”’. 3 

According to the same Brazilian historian, “In 1375, 
Charles V, King of France, sent to the Vatican a carto- 
grapher from Majorca to copy the Portugese map, with 
orders to correct and amplify the original in accordance with 
the explorations carried out from 1343 to 1375. This map 
is in the Iconographical Section of the National Library in 
Paris (III, 132, s. XVI) and Brasil Island is shown thereon 
with more or less the same conformation and position as 
South America. The island is mentioned in three other 
maps, Nicholas Zeno’s in 1384, Becchario’s in 1435, and 
Andrea Bianco’s in 1436, (copied in 1448). In this last 
named it is stated that “the Insula de Brasil lies in the 
Atlantic Ocean, about 1550 miles distant from Cape Verde.” 

Other references to Brasil Island are to be found in the 
Torro do Tombo, Lisbon, in the Registry of Islands, Ports 
and Coasts; the dates of the entries are 1450 and 1464. All 
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this from fifty to a hundred and fifty years before the offi- 
cially recorded discovery by Cabral! 

An Irishman resident in Rio has broadcast the results of 
Cintra’s researches in the hope that other historical students 
may be able to strengthen the links between Ui Brasil and 
Brazil. Writing over the pseudonym of “ Guanabara” in 
the Catholic Bulletin (Dublin), he says, ‘“ When Cabral took 
possession of this part of South America, in the name of 
Portugal he called the country “Terra da Santa Cruz” 
(Holy Cross Land), which was subsequently changed to 
Brasil, the generally accepted explanation being that this 
was done on account of the large quantities of Brasil wood 
found there. When one considers the extremely religious 
sentiments of the Portuguese and Spanish navigators and 
explorers of four centuries ago, and of the Iberian peoples 
as a whole at that time, such an explanation cannot be ac- 
cepted, and there must have been some much stronger motive 
for the change. My theory is that they believed this country 
was the Ui Breasail of Irish legend, and the land discovered 
by Saint Brendan, and thus they were not changing the name 
from Terra da Santa Cruz to that of a kind of wood, but 
were reverting to the old name. In this way the Brasil wood 
would get its name from the country, and not the reverse, as 
is generally believed. This theory was put forward many 
years ago by an Irishman resident in this country, Richard 
Gumbleton Daunt, (whose descendants, under the name of 
O'Connor Daunt, are still prominent in Sao Paulo), in a 
letter to the Geographical Society of Rio de Janeiro; but so 
far as I know the theory was never developed, nor can I 
find any contemporary documents here that would throw 
any light on how the name got to be applied to this country. 
Probably such information could be discovered in libraries 
in Portgual or in official archives in that country.” 

As “ Guanabara”’ comments, to Irishmen, the most inter- 
esting part of all these researches is the name of the recorded 
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discoverer, Sancho Brandao. “The Portugese surname, 
Brandao is pronounced “branndong,” almost exactly the same 
as the French pronunciation of Brendan—a friend of mine 
here maintains that the name is merely a Portuguese spelling 
of our saint’s name, and that the surname must have been 
adopted in Portugal as a compliment to Saint Brendan. 

“The word in Portuguese for saint is santo (sometimes 
written sancto), which, however, becomes “ Sao” (nasal 
sound) when prefixed to a masculine name beginning with a 
consonant and “ Santa” in the feminine; for instance, Sao 
Patricio, Santo Antonio, Santa Maria. If we take the 
irregular form, “ Sancto Brendan,” change the “t” of the 
first word to “h” and alter the orthography of the name 
Brendan, we get “Sancho Brandao.”’ It looks, therefore, 
very much as if somebody has been having a play on the 
names “ Saint Brendan” and “ Sancho Brandao.” Perhaps 
some readers who live in Rome, Lisbon and Paris would 
check up the references above mentioned and also endeavour 
to obtain further information regarding the origin of the 
name= Brasil, 

The suggestion made by “ Guanabara”’ is passed on to 
Roman, Parisian and Portugese readers of our Historical 
Records. Admittedly, at this time, the links between Bren- 
dan and Brandao, between Ui Breasil and the Ilha de Brasil 
are not strong enough to convince the conscientious his- 
torian, who must have solid proof for every assertion. 
Through Cintra’s researches, the discovery and naming of 
Brazil by Irish missionaries has been promoted from pos- 
sibility to probability. But until the appearance of docu- 
mented verification of Saint Brendan’s Southern voyages, 
‘© Brazil, the Isle of the Blest ”’ is still ‘away, far away ” 
from factual history. 

Yet, as Dr. De Costa writes: ‘On the spread of the mis- 
sionaries and monks following the conquest of Ireland by 
St. Patrick, Irishmen found their way to parts of the main- 
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land of America, as they did to Iceland and Greenland. The 
fact that we have only vague and shadowy reports of their 
actions has nothing to do with the reality of their explora- 
tions. In denying these reports, men simply make their 
ignorance a basis for disbelief. The early days of America, 
no doubt, were marked by much maritime adventure * * * 
The Icelanders made no claim to priority, but conceded it to 
the Irish in the lands of the west” (southwest) “even 
as in Iceland * * * It is perfectly clear that there was a 
country on the Atlantic coast of America, known as White- 
man’s Land or Ireland the Great * * * Nor can there be a 
reasonable doubt that the Irish were in America prior to 
Eric. There must be truth behind the story of St. Brendan, 
told in so many ancient manuscripts. One day, additional 
light will be thrown on the story.” 

The reverend author quoted had been a busy man all the 
days of his life; only his spare time could be given to his 
historical pursuits. He was aware that he had reached 
but the fringes of pre-Columbian history in America. “In 
the future”, he said, “I hope that some earnest students 
with more leisure than I have had, and with enthusiasm equal 
to mine, may carry on the early exploration researches. 
There are mines of buried historical treasure in the archives 
of the Vatican, in the Bibliotheque Nationale and in the 
many colleges and monasteries of Irish foundation through- 
out Europe. Not until these treasures can be unearthed will 
the world learn the true story of St. Brendan and the Greater 
Ireland beyond the Atlantic.” 

There was no drop of Irish blood in the veins of Dr. De 
Costa. Although descended from remote French ancestry, 
he belonged to the seventh generation of a New England 
family. He was a typical New Englander in appearance, 
in cautiousness, in conservatism. For him, history was un- 
adorned truth. Yet he knew that many historical truths are 
still hidden from us, and that we must follow every possible 
trail leading to their rediscovery. 


NECROLOGY 


MonsicNor JAMES Nasu, Rector of the church of the 
Epiphany, Philadelphia, during the past thirty-eight years, 
died November 11, 1927. Monsignor Nash was born in 
Pottsville, Pa., April 15, 1854. He studied in the old 
Seminary at Glen Riddle and Overbrook, and was ordained 
priest July 19, 1877. His first charge was assistant at St. 
Joachim’s Church, Frankford. In 1880 he was appointed 
rector of St. Cecilia’s, Coatesville, where he remained until 
1889. In September of 1889 he was sent to organize the 
new parish of the Epiphany. The entire work and the his- 
tory of the material and spiritual building of the parish are 
thus identified with the guidance and direction of its first 
rector. Monsignor Nash was for a number of years a 
member of the Board of Diocesan Consultors. He was also 
Chairman of the Diocesan Building Committee. The burial 
was in St. Patrick’s Cemetery, Pottsville. 


Monsicnor MIcHAaEL‘C. Donovan, Rector of St. Agatha’s, 
Philadelphia, died June 14, 1927. Monsignor Donovan was 
born in Ireland in 1854. He came to America in 1870. 
His clerical studies were made in the Seminary at Over- 
brook and he was ordained priest June 3, 1882 by Bishop 
Jeremiah Shanahan of Harrisburg. He was assistant at 
St. Joachim’s and St. Francis Xavier’s 1882 to 1889, when 
he was appointed rector of St. Cecilia's, Coatesville. In 
1892 he was made rector of St. Leo’s, Tacony, and two years 
later, in 1894, rector of St. ‘Paul’s, where he accomplished 
much for the organization of schools for the Italians. In 
July 1912 he was tranferred to the charge of St. Agatha’s, 
where the renovation of the church, a new school and a new 
convent for the ‘Sisters attest his zeal and his success as an 
administrator. 
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MonsicNor WENCcEsLAUS J. WALSH, Rector of St. Brid- 
get’s, Falls of Schuylkill, died June 11, 1927, aged 54. Mon- 
signor Walsh was born in Manayunk, Aug. 3, 1873. Later his 
parents removed to St. ‘Charles’ parish, where his father still 
lives at the age of eighty-nine. He attended the parish 
schools in St. Patrick’s and St. Charles’ and La Salie College, 
completed the Seminary course at Overbrook and was or- 
dained priest by Archbishop Ryan, June 1, 1901. The first 
mission assigned was in the diocese of Harrisburg pro tem. 
He labored later in St. Joseph’s, Ashland, St. Mark’s, Bristol, 
and St. Malachy’s, Phila. In 1911 Archbishop Prender- 
gast made Father Walsh his secretary, and in 1918 he was 
made a Monsignor. The appointment to St. Bridget’s came 
in 1918, December 2nd. The new St. Bridget’s, opened only 
a few months before Msgr. Walsh’s death, is the result of 
the beloved Pastor’s administration and zeal. 


Fatuer Davin J. Kane, Assistant Rector at St. Michael’s, 
Chester, died October 8, 1927, from injuries received when 
he was struck by an automobile on his way home from a 
sick call. Father Kane was born in the Cathedral parish, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 21, 1886. He made the seminary course 
at Overbrook and St. Mary’s, Baltimore, and was ordained 
priest May 22, 1915. Father Kane labored as assistant in 
St. Thomas’, Chester Heights, the Immaculate Conception, 
Jenkintown, Our Lady of Victory, Philadelphia. He had 
been Assistant Rector at St. Michael’s, Chester, since 1921. 


BisHop PETER J. Mutpoon, of the diocese of Rockford, 
Mlinois, died October 8, 1927. Born in Columbia, Cali- 
fornia, October 10, 1863, the future prelate studied in St. 
Mary’s, the venerable classical school of Kentucky and St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. He was ordained priest by 
Bishop Loughlin in Brooklyn, December 18, 1886. His 
first charge was assistant at St. Pius’ in Chicago. After 
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eighteen months at St. Pius’ Archbishop Feehan called him 
to be chancellor of the diocese. In 1895 Father Muldoon 
was made rector of the church of St. Charles in Chicago. 
In rgor he was chosen to be Auxiliary to Archbishop Feehan. 
He was consecrated Titular Bishop of Tamassus by the 
Apostolic Delegate Martinelli July 25, 1901. When the 
diocese of Rockford was formed in 1908 Bishop Muldoon 
was chosen to govern the new see. The date of his appoint- 
ment of the see of Rockford is Sept. 28, 1908. 


THe REVEREND JoHN J. Donnetty, Rector for more 
than thirty-eight years of St. Veronica’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, died June 17, 1927. Father Donnelly was appointed 
rector of St. Veronica’s in ‘May, 1889 and practically the 
whole building-up of the parish, church, school, convent, 
and residence, is identified with the pastorate of Father 
Donnelly. Father Donnelly was born in Philadelphia in the 
parish of St. John the Evangelist, January 12, 1851. He 
attended St. Michael's School and later entered the Prepara- 
tory Seminary at Glen Riddle. From Glen Riddle he went 
to the Seminary at Eighteenth and Race, and finally to 
Overbrook. He was ordained priest by Bishop Wood, 
March 15, 1874. Before his appointment to St. Veronica’s, 
Father Donnelly had been fifteen years assistant rector at 
St. John’s, his native parish. 


Tue REVEREND JOHN J. Moore, Chaplain to the Car- 
melite Nuns at Oak Lane, died October 29, 1927. Father 
Moore was born at Salem, Mass., May 27, 1859. He 
studied at Boston College and at St. Mary’s, Baltimore, and 
was ordained priest December 19, 1885. He served as 
assistant at St. Paul’s, Cambridge, and St. Thomas’, Jamaica 
Plain. In 1893 by reason of broken health he went to 
Europe. After four years he returned to America. His 
family had in the meantime removed to Philadelphia where 
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Father Moore took up his residence with them, celebrating 
Mass daily at the Church of Our Lady of Mercy. In 1902, 
when the Discalced Carmelites came to Philadelphia, Arch- 
bishop Ryan appointed Father Moore to act as their Chaplain. 
This post he held, entirely devoted to the religious community 
and its devout patrons, for twenty-five years. He celebrated 
Mass for the last time in the Convent Chapel October 22, 
1927, just one week before his death. 


THE REVEREND ALoysius MisTELi, Rector of St. Mauri- 
tius’, Ashland, Pa., died September 9, 1927. Father Misteli 
was born in Switzerland, November 27, 1854. He studied 
in Einsiedeln six years and completed his theological course 
in St. ‘Charles’ Seminary, Overbrook. He was ordained 
priest by Bishop O'Hara of Scranton, January 24, 1878. 
During the years 1878-1880 he was in assistant charge at 
St. Elizabeth’s and St. Alphonsus’, Phila. From 1880 to 
1889 he was in charge at St. Joseph’s, Ashland, Pa. St. 
Boniface, St. Clair, Pa., the Most Blessed Sacrament, Bally. 
In the latter year, 1889, he was sent as rector to St. Mauri- 
tius’, where he was identified with the work of the parish 
for thirty-eight years. 


THE REVEREND PETER BENEDICT GULDNER, S.J. 


BY THE REVEREND PHILIP H. BURKETT, S.J. 


On the 19th of June 1927, the Rev. Peter Benedict 
Guldner, S.J., died at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Philadelphia, 
Pa. A slight stroke sustained a week before, robbed him 
of all strength and the use of his mental faculties and put 
an end to an active and apostolic life in his eighty-third year. 

In Father Guldner the Society of Jesus of the Maryland 
New York Province lost a learned, versatile and widely hon- 
ored member; the Church of the Gest a highly esteemed and 
beloved parish priest and the clergy of the Philadelphia 
diocese and numerous prelates a valued counselor and con- 
fessor. 

Fr. Guldner was born at Bons in Germany March Io, 
1845. On May 25, 1866, he entered the Maryland-New 
York Province of the Society of Jesus. He made his theo- 
logical studies at Laval in France. Upon his return to this 
country he was appointed to the chair of philosophy at 
Georgetown University, D. C., for three years, from 1880 
to 1883. After one year’s interval, which he spent in 
Frederick, Md., making his last year of probation prescribed 
in the Society of Jesus, we find him at Woodstock College, 
Md., where he taught the young members of his order logic 
and metaphysics for four years. At this time he also edited 
the “‘ Woodstock Letters”? for one year. In all, Fr. Guldner 
spent eleven years as professor of philosophy, Holy Cross, 
Worcester, Mass. and Fordham University, New York City, 
claiming him on the list of their faculty. Besides philosophy 
and theology he taught rhetoric for five years, two in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, two in Baltimore, Md. and one in Frederick, Md. 
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Fr. Guldner was a master in Latin oratory and poetry and 
wrote and spoke the language of Cicero with ease and ele- 
gance. He was also weil prepared in the line of history and 
for many years was a devoted member of the American 
Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, and one of its 
most cherished members of the Board of Managers. He 
was the author of numerous articles in various magazines and 
a valued contributor and critic for the pages of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia. Fr. Guldner did not seem to have been gifted 
with special administrative powers. He was a much sought 
counselor, but never a Superior of a community. 

In the summer of 1917 Fr. Guldner came to Philadelphia 
to begin his long career at the Gest where he developed a 
marvelous activity for the salvation of souls in the parish 
and the whole diocese. He had been prepared for this by the 
work in the parishes of Alberton, Woodstock, and Poplar 
Springs, all in Maryland. How active he was throughout 
these years may be gather from the record left by himself in 
his annual report to Superiors. In the year 1914, for ex- 
ample, there is a record of 1959 confessions heard, 71 ex- 
hortations given to religious communities, including short 
talks at the Sunday morning masses, 2 tridua and 23 sermons. 
A similar activity was displayed in his later years. In addi- 
tion to this Fr. Guldner gave numerous retreats to the 
secular clergy. Fr. Guldner was untiring in church work. 
Among his writings we find innumerable detailed sketches or 
synopses of talks or conferences which he invariably noted 
down on single sheets of letter paper. These and the daily 
diary he kept for many years in small note books, constitute 
a large portion of the writings he left behind. 

In his later life particularly, Fr. Guldner was an eminent 
spiritual director and counselor to prelates and priests, mem- 
bers of religious communities and lay persons. His corres- 
pondence in this line of apostolic work was considerable. 
Even when enfeebled in health he made every effort to bring 
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the consolations of the Church to the sick and the dying at 
their homes. 

Fr. Guldner was a remarkable teacher. In his earlier 
years he was stern and exacting in scholarship. The char- 
acteristic of his teaching was clearness. He taught clearly 
because he was able to express his thoughts in the best way. 
He had the ability to pick out what was important in any 
question and his knowledge of Latin, together with his mas- 
tery of rhetoric, gave him wonderful power of expression. 

Fr. Guldner enjoyed the rare privilege of celebrating both 
his golden and diamond jubilees as member of his religious 
order, the latter occurring on the 25th of May 1926. He was 
always a congenial companion and interesting at social 
gatherings. Though diffident of his superior knowledge and 
abilities he was always ready to give service when called upon. 
He was simple and straightforward, honest and affectionate 
to his friends. His memory will remain for many years 
to come. 


NOTE ON THE INTERMENT AND THE PRESENT RESTING- 
PLACE OF THE REMAINS OF THE VENERABLE PRIEST 
AND SCHOLAR, FATHER FELIX VARELA. 


Through the kindness of the Very Reverend J. Nunan, 
Vicar General of St. Augustine, Florida, we are enabled to 
add some facts and information supplementary to the con- 
cluding paragraphs of the Life of Father Varela which was 
printed in the March issue of our Recorps. 

Father Nunan informs us that in 1903, when he was in 
St. Augustine with Bishop Kenny, negotiations were renewed 
to have the body of Father Varela transferred to'\Cuba. The 
vault in the mortuary chapel was opened, but owing to poli- 
tical unrest in Cuba the body was not removed at that time. 
Some time later, about 1904 to 1906, the removal was finally 
made, and the remains of the venerable priest were taken to 
Havana. There are no records now in St. Augustine to tell 
what were the designs of the committee of Cubans in re- 
questing the transfer of the body; but it is a subject of com- 
mon knowledge there, in St. Augustine that Bishop Kenny 
was deceived by the committee. The Archbishop of Havana 
or Santo Christofero had no part in the plan, though Bishop 
Broderick, who was then in Cuba, was known to have inter- 
ested himself in the transfer. When finally the venerated 
remains were brought to Havana, there was a civic celebra- 
tion with some pomp and masonic display, and the relics were 
placed, not in a Christian shrine, but in an urn in a hall of the 
University of Havana. 
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St. Thomas’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Veronica’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Augustine’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Paul’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Stanislaus’ Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St, Ann’s Convent, Wilmington, Del. 
Our Lady of Mercy Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Our Mather of Consolation Church, Phila., Pa. 
Our Lady of Good Counsel Church, Phila, Pa. 
St. Veronica’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Thomas’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Philip De Neri Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Third Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Old Swedes’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Matthias Church, Bala, Pa. 
St. Charles’ Church, Kellyville, Pa. 
St. Charles’ Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Hedwig’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Patrick’s New Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Paul’s School, Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Bache Public School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ascension School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Stanislaus’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St, Peter Claver School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Charles’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Francis’ School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Colman School, Ardmore, Pa. , 
Public (Sixteenth Section) School, Phila., Pa. 
New Academy of the Immaculate Heart, Frazer, 
Pa. 
St. Vincent’s Home, Lansdowne, Pa. 


Convent Building, St. Boniface, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Public School, Holmesburg, Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel School, Phila., Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Sisters of Poor, Home for the Aged, West 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Evangelical Home for the Aged, Phila., Pa. 

New Catholic Home for Destitute Children, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Girls’ House of Refuge, Darlington, Pa. 

St. Charles’ Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Theresa’s Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Transfiguration Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Our Lady of Good Counsel Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

Our Mother of Consolation Rectory, Chestnut 
filly Pas 

St. Dennis’ Rectory, Ardmore, Pa. 

St. Elizabeth’s (Episcopal) Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

Old Swedes’ Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Y. M.C. A. Building, Wilmington, Del. 

Y.M.C.A.P.& R. R. R., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carnegie Library, Oak Lane, Pa. 

Wanamaker Library, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia (Central Branch) Library, Phila., Pa. 

Leicester Continental Mills, Germantown, Pa. 

Stokes and Smith Mills, Summerdale, Pa. 

Keystone Motor Car Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Showell and Fryer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Baxter Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Joel Bailey Davis Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bannerman Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Freeman Buildings, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Charlton Yarnall residence, Phila., Pa. 

Mr. W. Hinkle Smith, country residence, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

Mr. Charles N. Welsh, country residence, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Andrew A. Blair, country residence, Chest- 
nut Hill, Pa. 

Mr. Wilmer Hoopes, country residence, Paoli, Pa. 

Mr. Frank Moss, country residence, Bala, Pa. 

Mr. Henry Frazier Harris, country residence, 
Roslyn Heights, Pa. 

Mr. Roberts, country residence, Cynwood, Pa. 

Misericordia Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

City Club, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Name, New Church Rectory, Phila., Pa. 

St. Agatha’s Convent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Organized 1808 National Bank 1864 


The Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank 


A Bank of Character, Strength and Service 


Capital, Surplus and Profits . : - ; $29,000,000 
Deposits . : : : : : ; 190,000,000 


Fully Equipped to Render Complete Banking Service 


Accounts of Individuals, Mercantile Firms, Corporations, 
Banks and Bankers Invited 


Foreign Exchange Bought and Sold 


Letters of Credit Issued 


LEVI L. RUE, Chairman of the Board 
JOSEPH WAYNE, JR., President 


Vice Presidents 


CHARLES P. BLINN, Jr. WILLIAM S, MADDOX 
EVAN RANDOLPH HORACE FORTESCUE 
HOWARD W. LEWIS ALBERT W. PICKFORD 


STEPHEN E. RUTH 
Assistant Vice Presidents 
CHARLES M. ASHTON NORMAN T. HAYES 
FRANCIS J. RUE 
Cashier 


O. HOWARD WOLFE 
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New Funeral Service Building 


HERE is no additional cost for the 
use of our New Funeral Service 
Building. And the impressive dignity it 
lends to a funeral service, creates an 
eternal remembrance of solemn beauty. 


Your inspection is cordially invited. 


CHRISTOPHER J. KELLY 


3937 Chestnut Street 


EV Ergreen 2075 


ESTABLISHED 1851 


FRANK J. GINDER, Inc. 


Successor to 


WILLIAM KRAUSE 


Cement and Concrete Work of all Kinds 
Cement and Asphalt Floors 


1617-23 N. Fifth Street 
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Yours to Command for High Grade Service 


Continental Equitable Title & Trust Company 


Twelfth above Chestnut 
Surplus : $2,000,000 


' Capital : $1,000,000 


Deposits over $17,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM J. McGLINN, President. 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, Vice-President. 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Vice-President. 
PETER F. MOYLAN, M. D., Vice-President. 
JOHN V. LOUGHNEY, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
JAMES M. DALY, Vice-President. 


JOnN F. McCMENAMIN, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


ILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer. 


FRANK T. MATTHEWS, Trust Officer. 
EDWARD F. STANTON, Assistant Trust Officer. 
JOSEPH MALLON, Real Estate Officer 

JOSEPH A. MCMAHON, Manager Title Department. 
BROWN & WILLIAMS, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS: 
James A. Flaherty, Peter F. Moylan, M.D., 
Edward J Flanigan, John A. Murphy, 
John J. Henderson, Joseph O’Neill, 
Walter H. Johnson, Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 
William J. McGlinn, Joseph C. Trainer, 


Watson K, Alcoft, 
Edward F, Beale, 
James M. Daly, 
Charles C. Drueding, 
Thomas M, Fitzgerald, 


John R. Umsted, 
Daniel F. Waters, 
Aubrey H. Weightman, 
Ira Jewell Williams. 


Put Your Savings in a Mutual Savings Bank” 


The Western Saving Fund Society 


Incorporated 1847 


MAIN OFFICE—TENTH AND WALNUT STREETS 


Kensington Office— York and Front Streets 
Frankford Office—4643-45 Frankford Avenue 
North Philadelphia Office—Germantown Ave. and Venango St. 


OFFICERS 
Ropert J. BRUNKER, President 
FREDERICK F, HALLOWRLL, V. Pres. & Treas. O. W. WEISEL, Manager of Sub-Offices 
J. R. Nautty, Assistant Treasurer Cuarces Hus, Comptroller 
C. P. Humpnureys, Assistant Treasurer H. E. THompson, Asst. Secretary 
C. A. WHEELER, Secretary Joseru B. TownsEnp, Solicitor 


MANAGERS 
B. Dawson Coleman 
John W. Geary 
Evan Randolph 
Levi L. Rue 
W. W. Curtin 
Charles E. Brinley 
Henry G. Brengle 
Robert J. Brunker 


George Stuart Patterson 
Edgar C. Felton 
Christian C. Febiger 
Edwin S. Stuart 

A. A, Jackson 

Rodman E. Griscom 
Frederick Fraley, M. D. 
William R. Philler 


Henry Tatnall 

Albert L. Smith 

John E. Zimmermann 
William W. Rodine 
Robert K. Cassatt 
George H. Frazier 
George McFadden 
Jay Cooke 


4.°/, INTEREST. ASSETS OVER $65,000,000 


An Account Can Be Started With a Deposit of ONE DOLLAR 
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Premiums Paid for Life Insurance, like the Seed 
Planted in Mother Earth 
Multiply and Yield Great Returns 


The American Catholic Union 
INSURANCE 


for the 
Entire Catholic Family 


Ordinary and Industrial Plans 


The Parkway at Sixteenth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
JOHN J. COYLE 


JOHN O’KEEFE 
President Sec.-Treas. 


HORST BROS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEORGE S. FOX 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LADDERS 
Step Ladders 
Extension Ladders 
Bricklayers’ Ladders 
Painters’ Swing Staging 
Trestles 
Window Jacks 
| Ladder Jacks 
| Scaffolding Jacks 


| 


Ll elem [eel el 


_L 


137 and 139 North Sixth Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Bell Mkt 30-48 Keystone Main 34-12 
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RACETIOS 


Factory: 432 Wallace Street 


Roman Mosaic & Tile Co., Inc. 


MARBLE - TERRAZZO 


MOSAICS - CERAMICS AND TILES 
Office: 485 Green Street - - - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PHONE: DICKINSON 824 


Manes Coal 


A Burning Success 


Estate of Robert Hane 
1923 Washington Ave. Philadelphia 
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TELEPHONES 


Bell, Rittenhouse 1581 Keystone, Race 1110 


THE 
OLIVER H. BAIR 


COMPANY 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


MARY A. BAIR, President 


Joun J. Ropinson, JZanager 


1820 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia :: Pennsylvania 


EE 
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YOURS TO COMMAND FOR HIGH 
GRADE SERVICE 


Continental-Equitable 
Title and Trust Company 


Twelfth above Chestnut 


Capital: $1,000,000 Surplus: $2,000,000 
Deposits Over $18,000,000 
OFFICERS 
WILLIAM J. McGLINN, President WILLIAM J. FITZPATRICK, Assistant See’y 
JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN, Vice-President and Assistant Treas. ; 
JOHN R. UMSTED, Vice-President FRANK T. MATTHEWS, Trust Officer 
PETER F. MOYLAN, M. D., Vice-President EDWARD F. STANTON, Asst. Trust Officer 
JOHN V. LOUGHNEY, Vice-Pres. and Treas. JOSEPH MALLON, Real Estate Officer 
JAMES M. DALY, Vice-President JOSEPH A. MCMAHON, Manager Title Dept. 
JOHN F. McMENAMIN, Sec’y and Asst. Treas. BROWN & WILLIAMS, Counsel 
DIRECTORS 
Watson K. Alcott, Benjamin M. Golder, Jeremiah J. Sullivan, 
Edward F. Beale, John J, Henderson, Joseph C, Trainer, 
James M. Daly, Walter H. Johnson, John R. Umsted, 
Charles C. Drueding, William J. McGlinn, Daniel F. Waters, 
Thomas M. Fitzgerald, Peter F. Moylan, M. D. Aubrey H. Weightman, 
James A. Flaherty, John A. Murphy, Ira Jewell Williams. 
Edward J. Flanigan, Joseph O’Neill, 


Tradesmens National 
Bank 


431 Chestnut Street 


Merchants and manufacturers accorded every assistance 
necessary to the development of their business 


We act as Administrator, Executor and Trustee 


Resources Over $39,000,000 
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KELVINATOR 


Oldest Domestic Electric 
Refrigeration 


Complete Equipment For 


Churches 
Homes 


Institutions 
Schools 


You are invited to request our engineers to 
make a survey of your requirements 


Kelvinator-Philadelphia, Inc. 
E. L. AUSTIN, President 
36 S. Seventeenth Street 
Philadelphia 


Bell, Rittenhouse 1900 Keystone, Race 1707 
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We le. nie she le she le she gle ses he ake Nie Ake Nie Nee Ne Ne ie le Re: 


Member of Member of 
Master Builders’ Exchange Phila. Chamber of Commerce 


Colonial Canvas 
Mouldings 
Wall Faper 


i i I i i i I 


. 


- 


Lloyd A. Potteiger 


Painting Contractor 
and Decorator 


2404 Delancey Street 


Rittenhouse 5692 PHILADELPHIA 


"74 


Rectory Building Most Blessed Sacrament Church, 56th and Chester Ave. 

Rectory for St. Elizabeth's Church, 33d and Berks Streets. 

Bernard Corr Memorial Hall, Villa Nova, Pa. 

Archiepiscopal Residence, 18th and Race Streets. 

Six-Building Home for the Indigent, Holmesburg Junction 

University of Pennsylvania, Thomas W. Evans Dental Museum, 40th and Spruce 
Streets. 

Building No. 7, Girard College. 

Municipal Repair Shop, 11th and Reed Streets 

Colonial Theatre, 5524 Germantown Avenue. 
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REEVES & COMPANY 


J 


[2 


6138 CEDAR AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA, 


6136 


PA. 


? 


- Mural Paintings - Church Decoratton 


Statned Glass 
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TELEPHONE ESTABLISHED 1850 


C. HE. GEIKLER, Jr, G. G. GEIKLER A. K. GEIKLER D. G. GEIKLER 


GEIKLER BROTHERS 


Wholesale and Retail Provisioners 


Eset Mutton, Pork, Veal, Rolls, Tenderloin Clods 
and a full line of Smoked Goods 


SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
HOMES, INSTITUTES, CONVENTS AND HOSPITALS 


405 and 407 N. Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I give and bequeath unto the American Catholic 
Historical Society of Philadelphia, a body corporate, 
duly organized under the Laws of the Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania, the sum of. 


MC Me! Se Dollars. 


This form of bequest is printed here as a reminder 
to those drawing wills and wishing to remember the 
work of the Society. 
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